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The Truth About «Arghan,” or Pita Floja Fibre 


Is Indigenous in Many South American Countries and in the Philippines and Has Been Utilized for Centuries by the 
Native for Twines, Nets and Fabrics—New Decorticating Machine Claimed to Ensure Commercial 
Supply—Competes With Flax and Hemp 

By George Archibald Lowry* 


N TexTILeE Wor cp of July 29, and 
in the Literary Digest of Decem- 
ber 2, 1922, attention was drawn 
to the possibilities of fibre from 

the “Ananas,” or pineapple, species, of 
which there are many varieties, all 
unclassified and with a great variety 
ofnames. That recently named “ Ar- 
ghan” by the new British syndicate, 





Leaves of Pita Plant. 
Leaf Is Shown at Its Right 


Tip of Centre 


organized to grow it in the Federated 
Malay States and other British trop- 
ical possessions, has been called by 
the botanists Ananas Macradontis, 
Bromelia Karatas, or Bromelia Syl- 
vestris, but by the natives of Colom- 
bia it is known as Pita Floja. The 
other varieties of the group in Colom- 
bia are known as Penguin, Pinuela, 


Maya, and Chivy-chivy; their fibre 
value runs in about this sequence, 
Penguin being the poorest and Pita 
Floja the best. 


(he soil on which they grow evi- 
dently causes the difference in qual- 


ity, as Penguin is found on barren, 
stony ground, Pinuela on better soil 
and Pita Floja on the rich soil of the 
Mountain foot hills and on land sub- 
mer 


Q occasionally by overflowing 
I [hey are also similarly af- 
fected by latitude; the poorer grades 
such Penguin are found in Cuba, 
Jamaica and Mexico, north of fifteen 
degrees, while Pita Floja only grows 


rr 


South of that latitude, increasing in 
A. * Royal Society of Arts and 
Member A. S. M. E. 





extent and luxuriance as the equator to the yard, of extraordinary resist- 
is approached. This holds good south ance to salt water and easily dyed. It 


of the equator also. 


Not a New Fibre 


This fibre has been known and 
woven for many. centuries. In the 
Philippines they take it from the 


leaves of the cultivated pineapple and 
call the fabric Pina cloth. 

In Colombia they wrapped their 
mummies in fibre taken from the wild 
pineapple; the robes of their Emper- 
ors were woven from it (some of 
them now in the museum in Bogota) ; 
they used it for their bow strings, 
their lariats, their fish nets and ham- 
mocks, the latter so fine they could 
be carried in the pocket; in fact, it 
was used for everything requiring 
strength and pliability. 

In 1857 Chief Justice Temple of 
Belize, British Honduras, drew it to 
the attention of the Royal Society ot 
Arts and sent samples to the Kew 
Gardens laboratories and also to the 
British spinners who declared it equal 
to Belgian flax. 


Some of Its Characteristics 


More recently samples have been 
sent to Belfast spinners who have 
spun it to 25 leas (flax leas) and re 
port it, weight for weight, stronger 
than steel! stronger than flax, jute 
or hemp, with an elasticity of one inch 


is divisible into ten-thousandths of an 
inch and its ultimate fibre is about 
one-half inch longer than flax, that is, 
about two to two and one-quarter 
inches. 

It has plenty of natural twist” 
for spinning and no difficulty has been 
experienced in processing it with flax 
spinning machinery. It has not been 
adapted to cotton spinning machinery, 
and that may not be possible, but it 
has been with cotton and its 
unusual brilliancy makes a beautiful 
fabric. One of the largest rope works 
in the United States has declared 
their intention of putting up a special 
mill as soon as they can be assured 
of a permanent supply, and there are 
already many enquiries for the yarn. 


woven 


Enormous Wild Supply Exists 

The writer’s attention was first 
drawn to this wild growth by the ef- 
forts of a Colombian to dispose of 
50,000 acres in the Province of Boli- 
var to some New Yorkers. On in- 
vestigation, they found the entire 
tract was densely covered with Pita 
Floja and, therefore, useless, as the 
land was not worth the cost of clear 


Cotton, silk and merino woo! also are 
stronger than steel, weight for weight. 

?Careful microscopic examination shows 
that it has no natural twist or convolutions 
similar to those of cotton.—Editor 





Pita Forest 


no mechanism 
for reducing the pestiferous growth 
to fibre. 

These New Yorkers, however, had 
some leaves sent up and submitted to 
an American inventor who success- 
fully decorticated it. A syndicate 
was then formed to investigate the 


ing it and there was 





Stems of Pita Plant 


extent of the growth in Colombia and 
the writer spent six months there as 
one of these investigators. 

It was impossible to penetrate the 
forests where the Pita Floja grew be- 
cause of their density and the sharp 
hook-shaped thorns on their edges, 
but by travelling up the beds of dry 
streams in one direction and of other 
streams running at right angles, and 
gauging from maps the distance be- 
tween, it is safe to say that in the 
Province of Magdalena alone there 
is one hundred miles square (not one 
hundred square miles) of Pita Floja. 


Mr. Marshall, the representative of 
the United Fruit Co. at Santa Marta, 
who had carried extensive surveys 
into that country, confirmed this esti- 
mate. 

M. T. Dawe, the English head of 
the Colombia Argicultural Depart- 
ment, reports there are even greater 
tracts up the Opon River and infor- 
mants from the Ortrato Valley claim 
an even more voluminous supply 
there. We have also authentic re- 
ports of its extensive existence in 
southern Mexico, Guatemala, Hondu- 
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ras, 


Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, 
Venezuela, the Guianas, 
eru and Brazil. 

As it 1s 
trade 


Ecuador, 
p 

found on the 
routes it does not come under 
the observation of the usual traveller, 
but is obnoxiously known to the pro- 
spector and the hunter because of its 
impenetrability. 


not to be 


[he New York corporation, which 
recently imported the leaves for the 
botanists to classify, expects to con- 
tinue investigations 


and surveys 


shortly in these other tropical re- 
publics. 
The Arghan Company has about 


sixty acres planted in the Federated 
Malay States and the British Gov- 
ernment is offering inducements for 
The 
were transplanted 
from British Honduras by Sir Henry 
Wickham, but only a small percen- 
survived the 
oceans. The increased growth must 
from suckers, 


the extending of that territory. 


original plants 


tage trip across two 
come 
not 


not 


as the plants do 


form seeds and, therefore, can 
rapidly; so that 
supply is not likely to affect the mar 


ket for 


Essentials of Decorticating Plants 


iIncreas¢ very 


many year©°s. 


Until the advent of a machine in 
vented by an American, reported by 
the United States Vice Consul at 


Barranquilla, April 4, 1921, there had 
been no known mechanism for clean- 
ing the fibre 

Many attempts had 
been made with sisal machinery and a 


unsuccessful 


few abortive attempts by other inven- 


tors, but all by 


cumbersome machin- 
feasible 


ery which is not in a country 





The Fibre in One Operation Comes 
Out as Shown Above the Girl’s Hand 


where there are no roads and every- 
thing must be carried pack - saddle 
fashion. That is the great 
drawbacks to sisal machinery. An 
ordinary plant, to take 100,000 leaves 
daily, requires $125,000 to set up and 
operate. A great part of the supply 
will have to come from a 
ten miles, so it is easy to that 
when a mule makes a twenty - mile 
round trip, carrying in four hundred 
pounds of leaves and bringing back 
sixteen pounds of fibre, there is not 
much to show for his effort. 
sisal plants must have a 


one of 


radius of 


see 


These 
house to 
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cover them, fuel and water to run 
them and an executive to look after 
details. 

The machine which will be suc- 


cesstul in the tropics must be port 
able by pack-saddle; it must not 
weigh over two hundred pounds, and 
it must be operated singly by hand 
or foot power, or in groups by rotary- 
sweep horse powers, or animal tread 
mills. The gasoline motor is beyond 
intelligence of the natives in 
those outlying districts, and fuel, and 
particularly water, hard to get. 
The ideal machine must be fool-proof 
and the 
intelligence to 
the 


the 
ar¢ 


modicum of 
operate it and be ot 
agricultural requiring no 
housing -and either portable or easily 
movable so it can follow the growth, 
if necessary; though in single units 
the rapidity of reproduction of these 
plants would keep it supplied from a 


require lowest 


type, 


small radius. 


Probable Cost of Production 


The probable cost of production 
may be fairly well arrived at by com- 
paring it with sisal which grows in 
the same territory with about the 
same labor and other conditions, ex- 
cept that sisal has to be cultivated 
and has an expensive plant and up- 
keep, while Pita Floja grows wild and 
has no expensive installments or 
overhead; and although sisal yields 
four per cent. of fibre against half 
that yield by Pita Floja, it is safe to 
say the cost of production of the lat- 
ter can not much exceed that of sisal, 
while its comparative market value 
would be at least twice that of sisal. 
lake, for instance, in 
having a_ tensile 
pounds: 


binder twine 
strength of 40 


One pound of sisal yields 500 feet 
of binder twine. 

One pound of Manila yields 650 
feet of binder twine. 

One pound of Pita Floja yields 980 
feet of binder twine. 

It is not at all probable, however, 
that this fibre will ever have to com- 


pete with sisal or Manila. It is more 
likely to go into seine twine, shoe 
thread and_ fabrics. 


flax class, 
shortage. 


Admitting that this fibre is in the 
there is a tremendous 
Russia raised 730,000 tons 


of flax in 1915; at present not one- 





Four Pita Decorticating Machines Making an “ Animal Power” Unit 


third of that is 


france, 


now raised there. 
Belgium, Ireland and Hun- 
gary have also fallen far below their 
original production, so the opening is 
greater than is likely to be met in 
several years even if the New York 
corporation succeeds in putting out 
one hundred machines weekly, for the 
capacity of these machines, accord- 
ing to the consular report, does not 
exceed one hundred pounds each of 
dry fibre per day. It would take a 
thousand of such machines to produce 
twelve hundred and fifty tons monthly 
and four times that amount to make 
any impression on the market. 


Textile Machinery Industry 


Census Report Shows Gain in 
Value of Product from 1919 


Wasnuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that 
reports made to the Bureau of the 
Census show a slight increase in the 
value of products of establishments 
engaged chiefly in manufacturing 
textile machinery in 1921 as compared 
with the year, 1919. The total value 
of products reported for 1921 
amounted to $128,820,000, and for 
1919, to $122,089,000, an increase of 
5.5 per cent. In addition, establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of other products and classi- 
fied in other industries reported tex- 
tile machinery to the value of $3,612,- 
000 in 1919; corresponding figures for 
1921 are not available at this time. 

The figures for 1921 do not include 
establishments with products valued 
at less than $5,000 each. Of the 416 
establishments reporting products 
valued at $5,000 and more, 127 were 
located in Massachusetts ; 67 in Penn- 
sylvania; 55 in New Jersey; 52 in 
Rhode Island; 29 in New York; 16 
in Connecticut; 14 in North Carolina; 
12 in Georgia; 8 each in New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont; 6 each in Maine 
and South Carolina; 4 in Alabama; 
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2 each in Delaware, Illinois, ang 
Iowa; and 1 each in Indiana, } 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, ind 
Tennessee. 

This industry shows little fi 
tion in number of wage earners «m- 
ployed each month during the y«ar, 
In January, the month of maxin um 
employment, 34,098 wage « rs 
were reported, and in August, the 
month of minimum employment, 2o,- 
692—being 87.1 per cent. of the maxi- 
mum. The average number emploved 
during the year was 31,008 as com- 
pared with 31,823 in I919, or a de- 
crease of 2.5 per cent., while the 
wages paid increased from $36,- 
528,000 to $38,803,000, or 6.2 per cent. 

The statistics for 1921 and 1014 are 
summarized in the following state- 
ment; the figures for 1921 are pre- 
liminary and subject to such change 
and correction as may be found 
necessary from the further examina- 
tion of the original reports. 


so 
‘ 


1919.* crease.t 





1921.° 
Number -of es- 
tablishments. 416 391 fe 
Persons engag’d 34,739 36,12¢ 38 
Proprietors and 
firm members 291 354 73 
Salaried em- 
ployes. ° 3,440 3,949 2.9 
Wage earners. 31,008 31,82 2.6 
Salary and wage 
payments.... $47,298,000 $44,627,00: 9 
Salaries...... 8,295,000 8,099,00) 24 
ee 38,803,000 36,528,000 6.2 
Cost of mate- 
PIGIE. . . ... 44,849,000 45,637,000 T 
Value of prod- 
ucts......... 128,820,000 122,089,000 8 
Value added by 
man'f’ture {t 83,971,000 76,452,000 9.8 
* Figures for 1921 do not includ tab- 


lishments reporting products less than $5,000 


in value, of which there were ; th 
combined products of $92,730 and an aver- 
age of 31 wage earners. For 1919, however, 
data for 40 establishments of this class, re- 
porting 31 wage earners and products valued 
at $103,972, are included in all items with 


exception of “‘ number of establishments 
+A minus sign (—) denotes decreas 
tA value of products less cost of mate- 
rials. 


The following table shows a de- 
tailed summary and comparison of 
the products of the textile machinery 


industry for 1921 and 1919: 


1921. 1919 
Value of products. . $128,820,000 $122,089.00 
Machinery for work- 
ing raw stock and 
subsequent machin- 
ery used in textile 
mills in preparing 
yarn for weaving 
and knitting, etc.: 
Spinning and throw- 


ing $11,512,000 $9,612,000 
Carding 6,663,000 7,617,000 
Winders and spoolers 2,588,000 803,000 
Roving Py ; 6,284,000 4,509,000 
Doubling and twist'g 3,647,000 1,560,000 
PIGEOP svcune sv aiele 1,924,000 1,149,000 
All other prelim- 
inary machines... 2,182,006 4 8,000 
Fabric machinery: 
Looms, knitting ma- 
chines, etc. ...... 27,600,000 29,865,000 
Machinery for con- 
verting and finish- ss 
ing yarn and fabric 4,575,000 7,624,000 
Extra parts, attach- 
ments and acces- 
sories for textile 


machinery 


; 42,338,000 34,788,000 
Other textile machin- 


ery, includ. repairs 10,660,000 10,263,000 
All other products, 

including contract 

work 8,847,000 4,020,000 


London Wool Sales Firm 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


Braprorp, EnG., Jan. 31.—london 
wool sales remain firm for all good 
wools suitable for Yorkshire and 
America, but Continental qualities are 
slightly easier. East Indian wool 
sales closed at Liverpool with best 


whites 5 per cent., medium whites and 
yellows 5 to 10 per cent. above De- 
cember. Best yellows were slightly 
easier. 
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Immigration Legislation 


HE legislative mill at Washington is en- 
gaged at present in grinding out a law 
on a subject which as vitally concerns 

industry as any ether one problem, namely, the 
restriction of immigration. 


Under the bill drawn up by the House Immi- 
gration Committee, the quota would be reducea 
to two per cent., and the basis would be the 
1890 census, instead of the present three per 
cent. quota based on the 1910 census. In ad- 
dition, near relatives of naturalized Americans 
would be admitted outside of the quota, 

Ignoring the latter provision, the proposed 
bill would result in a reduction of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. in the total number of im- 
migrants admissible each year. Far more im- 
portant than this numerical fact, however, is 
the consideration of the change in character of 
immigration which the new bill would develop. 
As is well known, 1890 represented the turn- 
ing point in our immigration history. Prior 
to that time, the bulk of the people coming to 
our shores represented the northwestern coun- 
tries of Europe. During the last 30 years, 

there has been an influx of peoples from East- 
ern and Southern Europe. Many of these 
have been of an undesirable type, with inability 
to assimilate American ideals. 

Consequently the basing of the quota on 
the 1890 census would provide for a larger 
proportion of more desirable immigrants—if 
the latter could be persuaded to come here. 

The clause providing for the admission ot 
relatives of naturalized Americans outside of 
the quota would seem to be a reasonable in- 
novation, if arrangement could be made for 
proper checking of claims of relationship. 

These are merely casual thoughts on this 
general problem which is too complex to be 
disposed of in a few paragraphs. Probably 
what is needed more than anything else is a 
crystallization of opinions of those most vitally 
interested in the volume and character of our 
immigration. There seems to be a popular 
impression that American manufacturers want 
only one thing, namely, an unlimited supply ot 
‘heap foreign labor. This impression is not 
dorne out by interviews with textile executives. 
There may have been a time when the average 
employer thought that a plentiful labor supply, 
respective of its character, meant cheaper 
production and greater profits. Manufac- 
turers of vision do not share in this belief 
today. They realize that the influx of inferior 

‘ypes of immigrants cannot fail to have an 
njurious effect upon the country as a whole, 
and upon industry in particular, 

Labo rers lacking in mental alertness and sin- 
cerity, and disinclined to subscribe to the prin- 
‘iples upon which this democracy is based, will 
be found to be expensive at any price. A 
large body of unemployed, breeding discontent 
and anarchy, is the worst obstacle to business 
Progress, Wage levels cannot be considered 





apart from the quantity and quality of labor 
actually received. 

Consequently it is necessary for manufac- 
turers to study carefully the history of immi- 
gration during the last half-century and to 
form definite and honest opinions as to the 
quantity of foreign labor which can be ab- 
sorbed economically each year, and particularly 
as to the standards on which admission to par- 
ticipation in the American Republic may be 
secured. These opinions should then be made 
articulate so that Congress may not be swayed 
unduly by theoretical reformers on the one 
hand who believe that no bar is too high, and 
by narrow-minded employers on the other hand 
who do not realize that the first prerequisite 
to industrial and commercial progress is an 
intelligent and law-abiding citizenship. 

a 


Benefits of Wool Standardization 

DMITTING that it may never be possi- 

ble to standardize all grades of wool for 

commercial use, there can be no doubt 
that standardization of basic grades will 
stimulate the better breeding of domestic sheep 
and result in improving the quality of their 
wool product, nor can there be any doubt that 
the adoption of such standards will provide a 
more accurate terminology and a fairer com- 
petitive basis for the production and sale of 
tops and yarns. The experience of foreign 
wool growers and spinners affords ample evi- 
dence of the truth of these assertions. 

There is cause for congratulation, therefore, 
in the almost complete agreement ot repre- 
sentatives of domestic growers, manufacturers 
and Government departments at the final hear- 
ing in Washington this week on tentative wool 
grades. The terms, diameters and lengths of 
the seven basic domestic grades have been 
adopted tentatively, and these will be defined 
according to their equivalent foreign quality 
terms before any attempt is made to develop 
intermediate grades. Not only has opposition 
of growers’ representatives to the use of qual- 
ity or numerical terminology been overcome, 
but it is believed that all who have attendea 
these hearings are now convinced of the edu- 
cational berefits that may accrue to growers 
by the use of the foreign terms. For top 
makers, spinners and manufacturers, such def- 
inition of standard grades will be basic and the 
so-called domestic terms will be regarded as 
equivalents. 

The opposition of some wool dealers and 
manufacturers to the standardization of wool 
grades because of the impossibility or imprac- 
ticability of defining every variety and char- 
acter of wool is not to be taken seriously. The 
legitimate business of no merchant or manu- 
facturer is to be affected in any way by the 
adoption of standard wool grades; wool will 
continue to be purchased by sample and the 
character of the sorts and packings of various 
firms need not be changed one iota. 
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We Believe 


in the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries i 


Other than the advantages previously noted, 
the chief benefits of the standardization of 
basic wool grades is in having a nomenclature 
defining diameters and lengths of staple that 
are uniform throughout the world. Wool like 
cotton is a world commodity and it is the height 
of wisdom for those handling these commodi- 
ties to eliminate opportunities for misunder- 
standings as far as possible. 

oe 

A Cotton Anomaly 

NE of the most successful operators in 
the cotton futures market is said to 
have always sold short when all the 
known facts indicated a bullish market and al- 
ways bought when all the known facts plainly 
impelled selling, If this speculator is still play- 
ing the market he would have found it running 
true to his form on Tuesday last, when news 
of freezing temperatures and snows through- 
out the greater part of the cotton belt was in- 
terpreted as a bullish factor and sent tne mar- 

ket upward 50 to 60 points. 

Snow following the planting season in the 
North is dubbed “the poor man’s manure,” 
and in the South at this period of the year it 
may as truthfully be dubbed “ the poor man’s 
poison,” and poison is no less valuable than 
fertilizer in the growing of cotton. <A freeze 
in February should be more effective in con- 
trolling the boll weevil than thousands of tons 
of calcium arsenate used during the growing 
season. 

It has been 20 years since the cotton belt 
was blessed with such low and widespread 
temperatures as prevailed during the first few 
days of the week, and it should prove more 
effective in destroying hibernating weevils than 
any other known method, and if it were fol- 
lowed up throughout the cotton belt by a 
thorough burning of all cotton stalks and other 
field trash, the boll weevil menace would be 
reduced to a minimum. [ven without the 
latter precaution it would not be surprising if 
large sections of the South were found to be 
almost completely rid of the pest. 

7 4s 8 


The Silk Show 


HOSE responsible for the International 

Silk Exposition are open to congratula- 

tions if the results of the first week are 

any indication of the final accomplishment of 

the show. Just as was true in the case of the 

First International Silk Exposition held in 

1921, this year’s show presents a spectacle al- 

most unrivaled in popular appeal, and offers 

an opportunity to the general public to become 

informed, not only as to the size and impor- 

tance of the silk industry, but as to its compli- 
cated manufacturing processes. 

The psychology of such an accomplishment 
is evident. It goes without saying that the 
popular interest thus aroused will have a bene- 
ficial effect upon the development of actual 
business in silks. 
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Blanket Standardization 


Committee to Investigate Possibil- 
ity of Simplifying Sizes Appointed 


\\ HINGTON, D. ¢ \ conterence 
’ Thursday of last week by 
ike Lal icturers, distributors 
and users, called by the Division ot 


nplified Pract 


ce of the Department 


of Con e to discuss blanket sim 
ification. As a result of the con 
ference resolution was passed urg 


ppointment of a committee to 
lj ivs and means to at 
rive at lefinite procedure tot 


ot excess izes. oOo} 


preliminary 
It was 
Hudson of the 
Mr. 
muitlined the activities of the 
illustratine the 
far made by industry 
A. L. Scott, of 
\merican 
tion, gave a tall 
Paul | Llolden 
of the 


tion Department ot 


| ONTCTeNne? Wa , 
r meeting presided 
R. M 


of Siny ified 


Division 
Practice. Hudson 
division, 
iccomplishments thus 
In cooperation 
Chicago, IIL., 


Hotel 


ré pre S 
Associa 


the 
fabricated Produc 
the United States 
stated that the 
with the 
and witl 


assistant to 


_— r of 
(hambe rf ( 


ommnerce 

Wa cooperating 
Department of Commerce 

hip. Charles V. Ryer, Jr 
hin Cutter, of Amory Browne 
were called upon by the chair 
that the 
three blankets 


of one length would amply supply the 


ink tated they were ot 


pmo! that widths of 


ot the consume he scale con 


wed 


sisted of 60, 66 and 72 inch widths 
and &4 inch lengths. 

FF. R. McGowan, chiet of the Tex 
tile Division of the Bureau of Stan 
lards, gave the conference the benefit 
of his experience with the Federal 
Specifications Board. He said that 
they had adopted three standard 
widths of one standard length, con 
sisting of 60, 66 and 72-inch widths 


4 


and 84 inch lengths 
tolerances, he 


Che question of 
decided 
manufac 
After considerable debate, r¢ 


said, is to be 


later in conference with 
turers 
garding widths, qualities, tolerances, 


etc., Walter Humphreys of the Na 


tional Association of Wool Manufac 
turers, Boston, offered a motion to 
the effect that a committee be ap 


pt yunted re presenting manufacturers, 


distributors and users to make a sur 
vey showing the present existing va- 
rieties, the data to be used as a basis 
confer 


for eliminations at a future 


ence. The resolution was adopted as 
Pierce, of 


W ool 


Stated 


above and Joseph J. 


the American Association of 


Blanket Manufacturers, of Latrobe, 
Pa.. was elected chairman of the com 
mittee. Others attending the confer 
Cre in addition to those named were 
the following: Joseph H. Farnham 
of the Beacon Manufacturing Co. of 
New York: Russell T. Fisher, Na 
tional Association of Cotton Manu 
facturers, Boston; Russell R. Kohr, 
New Cumberland, Pa., of the Amer- 
ican Association of Wool Blanket 
Manufacturers; Dexter Stevens, Es 


mond Mills, Esmond, R. I.: Herbert 
S. Taylor. Milliken & 
New \ 


Deering, Co., 


ot 
OTK 
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WASHINGTON COMMENT — 


(By Our Staff Correspondent) 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 7. 
HILE 


farm bloc of the 


the 
Senate admit 
| getting 
the truth in fabric bill before the Up- 
pet 


many members of 


that there is no chance of 


House at this session of ¢ onegress, 
Senator Capper, of Kansas, has stated 
that will make an effort to do it 
anyhow. At the present time the 
\rmy Appropriation bill is before the 
Senate and it will probably be under 
discussion during the remainder of 
this week. At that time the farm 
bloc will make an effort to get up 
either the truth in fabric bill or the 
skim milk bill. 

In connection the truth in 
bill Brookhart, of 
lowa made a passing reference in a 
speech on the floor the other day in 
which he said that an agreement had 
been the bill. In 
regard to a conference on the subject 


he 


with 


fabric Senator 


made to “scrap” 
which the Senator said was recently 
held at the White 


number of distinguished 


ae 


House when “a 


Senators 
slipped around to the White House 
after the newspaper men had all gone 
away to arrange these matters,” the 
Senator said: 

has been 


“T understand the switch 


opened for that measure (the truth 
in fabric bill) so that it will go on 
the sidetrack and will not receive 


consideration at this session of Con- 


eress.’ 


Await Details on Dye Import 
Regulations 
here is considerable unrest 


among domestic dye manufacturers, 
dye importers and consumers, to 
know where they stand regarding the 
importation of dyes. As _ textile 
manufacturers and other consumers 
of dyes who have kept in touch with 
the situation know, no regulations 
have yet been issued by the Custom 
Service regarding the importation of 
dyes under the law now in force. 

It is certain that officials of the 
Custom Service in Washington are 
not any regulations 
until they have definite and final sug- 
gestions from the New York Custom 
House It is felt in Washington 
headquarters that the men who are 
actually on the job should know what 
best suits the Apparently 
the customs experts in New York are 
not in a great hurry to make recom- 


going to issue 


situation. 


mendations Several times Wash- 
ington officials are known to have 
“jogged” up the New York people 
but so far to no avail. In the mean- 


time everyone having anything to do 
with dyes is pulling and hauling this 
and that, with no concerted ef 
fort to get some kind of action that 
will please at least a majority of the 
interested parties and yet be within 
the law. It is probable that the trade 
is heartily sick of the whole dyestuff 
problem 


Way 


as are those Congressional 





leaders who have been in touch with 
this proposition for the past few 
years. When you say “dyes” to a 
Congressman now it is like waving 
a red flag in the face of a mad bull. 


Sok 
Little Textile Interest in Ship 
Subsidy 

American textile manufacturers 


have shown little interest in the ship 
subsidy bill. Too little interest ac- 
cording to the idea of many. Cer- 
tainly there are a great many mills 
that export their product. 

Business organizations throughout 
the United States of every kind have 
begun an active campaign to obtain 
passage of the legislation at the pres- 
ent session of Congress or at least 
to bring the bill to a vote in the 
Senate. The feeling among indus- 
trial associations, of almost every 
kind, as reflected by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
is that as the time is growing short 
it is necessary that immediate action 
be taken if a vote is to be had before 
idjournment of the present session of 
Congress takes place on March 4th. 

The membership of the National 
Chamber, well 
known, of business bodies through- 
out the country, seems committed to 
the principle of Government aid to 
shipping through a referendum vote. 

. £2 


consisting, as is 


Investigating Cotton Marketing 

Mention is made in another part 
of this week’s issue of the resolution 
passed by the Senate calling upon the 
Federal Trade Commission to make 
an “investigation of matters relative 
to supply, demand, and marketing of 
cotton.” 

It will be remembered that some 
time ago a resolution was passed by 
the Senate empowering the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry to 
investigate all matters pertaining to 
the supply, demand and marketing of 
cotton, with a view to determining 
whether any undue methods or prac- 
tices are being employed by the trade 
in restraining the natural operation 
of the law of supply and demand. No 
action was taken on this resolution 
by the committee, but the resolution 
empowered the Agricultural Commit- 
tee to use such agencies as in its 
judgment are necessary to obtain the 
information desired. The committee 
has therefore decided to call upon 
the Trade Commission for this in- 
vestigation. 

The resolution passed by the Sen- 
ate, as noted above, gives the Com- 
mission specific authority to investi- 
gate certain things. The Senators 
thought that the original resolution 
under which they were to make the 
investigation or delegate someone to 
make it for them was not specific and 
authoritative enough and therefore 
the secend resolution 


February 10, | 


Wool Grades Conference 


Manufacturers Ask That Standards 
Conform to British Practice: 
WasuincTon, D. C.—A final 3 
ference on the United States sta: 
wool grades which have been 
lated by the Department of Ag 
ture was held in Washington o1 
day. 
General John P. Wood, presid: 


the National Association of l 
Manufacturers, stated that if the 
standards of the Department 
made to conform with the Bh; 
standards the wool manufacturers 
will be satisfied. Practically n 
position developed at the conference 


to the grading as prepared by the 
Department and, therefore, recom- 
mendations will be made to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, following 
which the tentative wool grades will 
become the standard wool grad 


Tuesday’s conference came as the 
conclusion of some five years’ work 
on the subject and following confer- 


ences which have been held during 
the past few months in Chicago, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. 

George T. Willingmyre, of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, who 
has been actively working on the 
wool grading, made a few introduc- 
tory remarks, in which he told of 
the preliminary work which has been 
lone and of the general endorsement 
of the work by wool growers and 
wool manufacturers. He stated that 
some of the suggestions which have 
been made to the Department will be 
given consideration. 

General Wood made a few re- 
marks, stating that he had set forth 
his position very fully at the Phil- 
adelphia conference, and declaring 
that a great step has been taken to- 
wards the final agreement on the 
wool standards by the making of de 
tails of subdivisions, which were sug- 
gested at former conferences by the 
wool manufacturers. General Wood 
made it clear, however, that the grad- 
ing by numbers should be made t 
conform to the British grading. He 
said that these numbers should con- 
form with the British grading num- 
bers before a final decision is reached 
on the standards. When that is done. 
he said, the wool manufacturers will 
agree to the standards but until then 
the problem, in his estimation, will 
not have been completed. He said 
that he was very anxious to have the 
work concluded as soon as possi! 

F. R. McGowan, chief of the Tex- 
tile Division of the Bureau of Stand 
ards, advocated one standard, and 
he suggested the adoption of the 
British standard. He said that, in his 
opinion, this standardization work 
will bring the wool grower and the 
wool manufacturer together. 


A number of agricultural exper 
made remarks at the conference, 
which it was stated that the wo 
growers are anxious for the stand- 
ardization as they feel that better 
wool will be produced. In many se¢ 


p 15 


tions of the country the flecce 
being better taken care of now, the) 
said, than ever before. 
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|. C. Marquis, assistant chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, presided at the meeting. 
Others attending, in addition to those 
mentioned included Walter Hum- 
secretary of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers; 
E. E. Badger, textilé expert of the 
War Department; William R. Mea- 
dows, president, Boston Wool Trade 
Association, and C. G. Potts, M. W. 
Coll and C. B. Whalin, all of the 
jureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Restrains Use of ‘* Silk ”’ 


Two Orders of Federal Trade 
Commission on Hosiery Lines 
The Federal Trade Commission has 

issued a cease and desist order 
against Harry Freedman, trading un- 
der the name of Rex Hosiery Co., and 
having his place of business in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. In the investigation of 
the case the Commission found that 
the respondent, a wholesaler, sold ho- 
siery made entirely of mercerized 
cotton, labeled “American Silk.” This 
the Commission declared deceived the 
trade and public and amounted to an 
unfair method of competition. The 
respondent is ordered to refrain from 
using on labels or brands on hosiery 
sold by him or on the containers 
thereof, or in advertisements thereof, 
the word “ Silk,” or any modification 
thereof (1) unless the hosiery on 
which it is used is made entirely of 
the silk of the silk worm, or (2) un- 
less, where the hosiery is made partly 
of silk, it is accompanied by a word 
or words aptly and truthfully de- 
scribing the other material or mate- 
rials of which such hosiery is in part 
composed. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
also ordered the Esco Hosiery Co., of 
New York City, to discontinue the 
practice of advertising and selling 
certain of their products under labels 
and brands that do not properly de- 
scribe the materials of which such 
products are composed. 

The Commission found 
word “ 


phreys, 


that the 
silk” was used by the concern 
in conjunction with other words in 
such a manner as to lead the trade 
and general public to believe that 
goods so marked were made entirely 
of silk when such was not a fact. 
he terms of the order were the 
same as the order quoted above. 





Foreign Trade Convention 

The dates on which the Tenth 
National Foreign Trade Convention 
will meet in New Orleans have been 
postponed to May 2, 3, 4, 1923, ac- 
cording to announcement of O. K. 
Davis, Secretary of the National For- 
eigii Trade Council. The Convention 
will devote special attention to the 
European situation, the part played by 
imports in this country’s national life, 
and transportation by rail and water. 
sessions will deal with the 
practical details of export sales man- 
agement, finance, credits, and adver- 
ising, with particular consideration 
of problems affecting the Gulf Coast 
he Pacific. 


Group 


TEXTILE 


Textile Association Elects 


S. H. Wheelock Succeeds C. A. 
Root as Head of M. T. A. 

Stanley H. Wheelock, of the Stan- 
ley Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass., 
was elected president of the Manu- 
facturers’ Textile Association at its 
annual meeting held last Saturday at 
the Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, Mass. 
Mr. Wheelock succeeds C. A. Root. 
Other officers were reelected as fol- 
lows: Spaulding Bartlett, Webster, 
Mass., first vice president; Alonzo 
Taylor, Cherry Valley, Mass., second 
vice president; Philip H. Warren, 
Worcester, Mass., secretary; and Ed- 


ward I. Comins, Worcester, Mass., 
treasurer. 
F. W. Howe of Crompton & 


Knowles Loom Works gave an inter- 
esting talk on his trip to Japan and 
China. 


Navy Contract Awards 

WasHIncToN, D. C.—The Knicker- 
bocker Supply Co. has been awarded 
the contract by the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, for 
furnishing 12,500 linear yards of 36- 
inch bleached muslin at $12,600 and 
John Wanamaker will furnish 4,500 
linear yards of 56-inch 16-ounce 
billiard cloth at $2,458.75. Bids for 
these items were opened on Jan. 9. 


More Fertilizer in S. C. 


CotumBia, S. C.—Farmers of 
South Carolina bought nearly five 
times as much fertilizer in January of 
this year as they did in January of 
last year, the books of the State 
Treasurer show. During January, 
1922, the treasurer collected $10,- 
618.75 from the 25c. a ton tax. For 
January, 1923, the collections 
amounted to $45,226.25. 


S. N. E. T. Club Meeting 


No meeting of the Southern New 
England Textile Club will be held 
during the current month, but the 
February and March meeting will be 
combined, and the date and other de- 
tails will be decided at an early meet- 
ing of the executive committee. 


Wool Mfrs. Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers 
will be held the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 20 following a luncheon at the 
Algonquin Club, Boston, Mass. 


WORLD 
OBITUARY 


George Albert Draper 


George Albert Draper, son of 
George and Hannah B. (Thwing) 


Draper, died Feb. 7, at Phillips House 


of the Massachusetts General Hos 
pital, Boston, following an opera 
tion. 

Mr. Draper was born in Hope- 
dale Nov. 4, 1855. He married Nov 
6, 1890, Jessie Preston, daughter of 


General William and Margaret Pres 
ton of Lexington, Ky. 
cated in the local schools, at Allen 
School of Newton and the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
Upon leaving school he entered the 
office of George Draper & Son, a co 
partnership comprising his father and 
oldest brother and was made a mem- 
ber of the firm in 1877 and the title 
changed to George Draper & Sons 
He was treasurer of the Hopedale 
Machine Co. and Hopedale Machine 
Screw Co. at the time of the consoli- 
dation of the various manufacturing 
interests in Hopedale in Dec. 1896, 
and was at that time elected treasurer 
of the Draper Company. He was 
chosen treasurer of the Draper Cor- 
poration when it succeeded the 
Draper Company in 1916. He was 
head of the financial and manufac- 
turing departments of the Draper 
Company and Draper Corporation 
from his election in 1896 up to the 
time of his death. 

In the development and introduc- 
tion of the Northrop loom, George A. 
Draper was an important factor and 
to his vision, business ability and per 


He was edu 


sistence is due much of the progress 
in the art of weaving during the last 
30 years. Mr. Draper at the time of 
death was treasurer of the 
Draper Corporation, treasurer of 
Northrop Loom Co., president of the 
Grafton & Upton R. R. Co., presi 
dent of the Harmony Mills, Cohoes, 
director of the First National Bank 
of Boston, director of Calhoun Mills, 
Calhoun Falls, S. C., director of Bro 
gon Mills, Anderson, S. C. He was 
a member and ex-president of the 
Home Market Club, Boston. 

Mr. Draper leaves two children, 
Major Wickliffe Preston Draper, 
and Mrs. Helen Draper Taft. His 
wife died Feb. 11, 1917. Funeral 
services will be held at the Unitarian 
Church, Hopedale, Saturday, at 3 
P. M., preceded by a brief service 
at his residence in Boston. 

The works of the Draper Corpora 
tion will be closed on the day of the 


his 


















New York, February 5-15, 1923. 


R. L., April 24 and 25, 1923. 


TEXTILE CALENDAR ‘ 
Second International Silk Exposition, Grand Central Palace, | 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Annual Exhibit, Commercial Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, April 2-6, 1923. 

National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Convention, Philadelphia, April 3-4, 1923. 

National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Meeting 
and Spring Convention, Providence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association, Annual Meeting, 


Richmond, Va., May 16 and 17, 1923. 
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funeral and employes will be credited 
with their usual pay. Mr. Draper 
made his home in Hopedale and 
was much interested in the town and 
tS people Che 
which dedicated in 
the Unitarian 
which they were 
\. and Draper as a 
memorial to their father and mother. 
With a view to providing accom- 
modations for various Hopedale ac- 
tivities George A. Draper arranged 
the incorporation of the Hope- 
Community 


Unitarian Church, 


was 18908, 


was 
given to parish of 
members by 


Eben S. 


Geo. 
Gov. 


lor 
dale House, Inc., and 
furnished the funds for a community 
building and its equipment and an 
additional fund, the interest on which 
will furnish an annual income to the 
Community House. The Community 
Hlouse will be completed and ready 


for occupancy within a few months. 


Manufacture of Haircloth 
Census Reports Show Trend Over 
Last Seven Years 

(he Department of 
Washington, D. C 


Commerce, 
., announces that 
according to reports made to the Bu- 
reau of the Census the value of prod- 
ucts of establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of hair- 
cloth amounted to $2,618,000 in 1921, 
as compared with $3,315,000 in 1919, 
and $2,395,000 in 1914, a decrease of 
21 per cent. from IgIg to 1921, but an 
increase of 9.3 per cent. for the 
seven-year period 1914 to 1921. 

Of the 17 establishments reporting 
in 1921, 13 were located in Pennsy]l- 
vania, and 1 each in IlIlinois, Louis- 
iana, New York and Rhode Island. 
Pennsylvania, the leading state in the 
industry, reported 85.4 per cent. of 
the total value of products. 

lhe statistics for 1921, 1919 and 
1914 are summarized in the following 
statement; the figures for 1921 are 
preliminary and_ subject to such 
change and correction as may be 
found necessary from a further ex- 
amination of the original reports: 


1921 1919 1914 
Number of estab- 
ments 17 18 19 
Persons engaged 398 511 674 
Proprietors and 
firm members 38 19 2 
Salaried em 
ployees ..... 9 67 o7 
Wage earners * 
(average num 
ber) dake 301 425 95 
Salaries & wages $507,000 $569,000 $389,000 
Salaries 178,000 144,000 99,000 
Wages rd 329,000 425,000 290,000 
Paid for contract 
work 22,000 12,000 3,000 


Cost of materials.1,546,000 2,259,000 1,654,000 


Value of prod- 
uctS ...e..ee..2,618,000 3,315,000 2,395,000 
Value added by 


manufacture* .1,072,000 1,056,000 


741,000 


* Value of products less cost of materials 


Hold Monthly Meeting 

The executives and foremen of the 
Patrick Duluth Woolen Mill, Duluth, 
Minn., held their monthly meeting 
Friday evening, January 19, at the 
rooms of the Chamber of Commerce, 
following an informal dinner. The 
meeting was in M. F. 
Jamar, Jr., president of the woolen 
mill company, who reported that the 
business now booked for 1923 was 
very satisfactory and that full time 
operation would be resumed. 


charge of 





Silk Association Observes Fifty-First Anniversary 


Dinner Precedes Opening of Second International Silk Exposition—Distinguished Guests Present—President Goj- 
smith Deals with Newspaper Tariff Attitude—S. S. McClure Elaborates on World Conditions 
Today—Alexander Woolcott Addresses Association 


N appropriate curtain-raiser to 
Silk 
Exposition was the fifty-first 


ot the Silk As 


the Second 


International 


annual dinnet 


sociation of America at the Hotel 
Astor Saturday evening, Feb. 3. The 
dinner was presided over by James A 
Goldsmith, president ot the associa 
tion. Over 1,500 were present. The 
invocation was given by Rev. W 
Warren Giles, of the First Reformed 
Church, East Orange, N. J. The 
speakers were S. S. McClure, editor 
and publisher of MWfcClure’s Magazine, 
vho chose as his topic “ World Con 


ditions of Teday,” and Alexander 
Woolcott, dramatic editor of the Nex 
York Herald, whose topic was “ Be 
hind the Phe 
speeches were broadcast to other sec 


“WJZ” 


Scenes in the Theatre 


tions of the country 


AT 1 
NCWal©&k 


irom 
radio station at 


\mong the guests were members 


ie delegations to the 


exposition 


China, Japan and Great Britain, 
together with members of foreign 
embassies at Washington. Following 

inner, these together with the 

liners adjourned to the Grand 

( tral Palace whet Kmbassy 
Night” of the exposition was in 
his latter occ served to 

eala event which will be held 

ts close next Thursday Keb 15. 


President Goldsmith’s Remarks 


In the course of his remarks as 
tmaster, President Goldsmith in 
formed his audience the association 
has at the present time over 500 firms 


corporations enrolled in its mem 
ly hip st 

Following the laboration of a 
more or less historical sketch of silk, 
President Goldsmith told of the ef- 
forts that have been made and the 
money spent to bring silk to the 


station it Folds today in the minds of 
| highest to the lowest. 
dealt s¢ 
verely with some metropolitan news 
criticising their 
to the tariff as “ 
Hie said in part 

The 


The uncertainties of 


Irom 


In his later remarks he 


papers, attitude 
with regard unfair.” 


last year has been a trying 


one. the tariff, 
which hover 
over labor 

throughout the land all 
create a mental attitude, a frame of 


mind not conducive to optimism on 


the war clouds again 


Europe, disturbances 


combined to 


the part of the great American public 
So buying 


s 


was slow and many oft us 
Ss ished 


That 


prices below production cost 


is not a happy state of aftairs. 
Tariff and Newspapers 

rhe tariff, 
of great wort 
want to ' 
country has not played fair. 
factured silk imports in 
amounted to $48,200,000; yet 
representative metropolitan 


too, has been a sources 
here | 


And 
f this 


press oT 
Manu 

IQ21 

some 


y to us. 


say that the 


newspa- 


16 





pers in attacking the tariff, issued 
statements to the effect that the in 
creased cost ot silk eoods alone 
amounted to $152,000,000, Or 3154, 


000,000. Another, not to be outdone, 


raised it and gave us its estimate as 


the modest figure of $308,000,000. 








free trade men, most of 
want to see everything sell 
except most al- 


ardent 
them 
frec newspapers—a 
truistic point of view. 
$600.000.000 in Mills 
‘Seriously, my friends, I address 
the newspaper men, yellow journalism 


James A. Goldsmith, President, Silk Association of America 





‘Now that is going some. As I 
stated, the imports amounted to $48,- 
The increase in the tariff 
amounted to 10 per cent. Ten per 
$48,000,000 could hardly 
But our New 


200,000, 


cent. on 
equal $308,000,000. 
York friends figured, particularly 
around = election that they 
achieved the desired result. 
“Reading between the the 
intimation is that the _ plutocratic 
American manufacturer, left alone in 
and 
petition, can 


time, 


lines, 


his glory without foreign com- 
and 
mulct the public to his heart’s con- 
tent. That would indeed be heavenly! 


We are all 


with one another and we 


raise prices at will 


good fellows—we golf 
even 
the latest stories, some unfit for pub- 
but in hours how 
another’s 


swap 
lication, business 
we do love to 
throats ! 


“ Apparently our newspaper friends 


cut one 


goes too far. Play the game, give 
us the facts, not fancies, let us be- 
lieve what you print. We have en- 
deavored during our tariff discussion 
to tell the truth. We have honorably 
and honestly plead the case as we 
saw it. We have over $600,000,000 
invested in our manufacturing estab- 
lishments, which we sought to select. 
I cannot thank the Legislative Com- 
mittee, and particularly Charles 
Cheney and Ernest Ruegg, sufficient- 
ly for their service to all of us. They 
have had _ vilification and abuse 
heaped on their heads, and the only 
recompense they have is the knowl- 
that the industry appreciates 
what they have done and thanks them 
for it. 

‘When all is said, we have much 
to be grateful for. We are living in 
a wonderful land, in a wonderful age. 
We have many problems confronting 


edge 


us, but we lack neither courag - 


optimism. Business is slowly ‘jut 
surely being established on a state 
basis. Crops have been bou 

The building program throug out 


the land is of record breaking 
portions. Our coal mines will b sy 
for many months to come. O 


tailers feeling the 


are impu 
better times. Our railroads | 
supplies and are spending 1 \ 
freely. Labor is abundantly 


ployed, but best of all from a selfish 
point of view, silks 
fashion’s fullest favor. 

‘To our Oriental friends who 
traveled many thousands of mil 
be with us 


are en} 


tonight 
friendly hand of greeting. 


we exten e 


Wi ve 
many problems of common int 
scientific as well as commercial 
appreciate the 


sonal contact 


opportunity tor 
and 
bid 


exchang: of 
thought, and we them a hearty 


welcome.” 


Historical Development 
Following a short opening in which 


he outlined the requisites necessary 


for a judgment of world conditions 
today, S$. S. McClure said in part 
“ I propose in these twenty minutes 


to deal with the fundamental forces 
and facts that will determine th 
velopment of history, just as cert 
as any other of the laws of natur 
And if a man looks over the world 
today and he himself is totally « 

tached, he sees a world in which t! 

European has so extended his sway 
that in a large sense the world today 
is a greater Europe; and this is the 
result, mainly, of the last two or three 
hundred years; it is a new thing in 
the world. And of this. great 
covenant of the European, the Eng- 
lish-speaking man has the largest 
part. Therefore, as an_ English 
speaking man, I detach myself from 
being English-speaking, and regard 
the world just as it is, as if | had 
come from another planet. 

“Now one of the most influential 
facts, looking toward the future, is 
the struggle for a more even distribu- 
tion of the surface of the earth, 
because everything comes from the 
land, and where we find many hw 
dreds of millions of people crowded 
so that each family has less than two 
acres, or that the individuals of 
nation will have less than a quarter 
of an acre apiece, and find other por- 
tions of the earth sparsely occupied, 
there will be a continuing struggle, 4 
never-ending struggle. 


Industrious Japan 
“Let us take the case of Japan. |! 
all the people of Canada and ail th 
United States were put into the single 
State of Iowa they would have more 
land per person and more natural re 
sources than the Japanese have today- 
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Japan illustrates this very great ques- 
tion. Here is a people of a very 
ancient culture, of very high tra- 
ditions, a people whose ruling dynasty 
goes back five or six centuries before 
the birth of Christ, and continues 
all through the ages, a people whose 
leading men are the equals in states- 
manship, in manufactures, in com- 
merce, in shipping, in_ railroad 
building of the people of any other 
nation—a people that with their ex- 
treme poverty educate all their 
children. There are today fewer 
illiterates in the entire Empire of 
Japan with its 60,000,000 people than 
in the single state of New Jersey. 


“The world has suddenly become 
occupied. One hundred years ago 
land seemed illimitable. Three or 
four centuries ago there was no end 
to the world. Napoleon sold a great 
empire for $12,000,000. It meant 
nothing to him. It meant nothing to 
those who bought that empire. When 
Jefferson and his associates made the 
great Louisiana purchase, giving to 
this country all the territory beyond 
the Mississippi, and this side of the 
Rocky Mountains, nobody thought 
much of it—and that was only 120 
years ago. It is only within the last 
twenty or thirty years that we have 
felt that the world is small, only 
within a hundred years that inven- 
tions have made the world small. 


The Monroe Doctrine 

“Now there is another cause of 
trouble just as sure also as any of 
the laws of nature, that arises from 
the key positions of the world, that 
arises from the application of the 
Monroe Doctrine to different parts of 
the world. We know ourselves that 
under no circumstances would we 
permit any great nation to form a 
military and naval alliance with 
Mexico, and establish on the shores 
of Mexico a great naval and military 
base. We know that England would 
never allow any country to establish 
a great naval base on the shores of 
Belgium or Holland; that she has 
fought to prevent that in the last 
three or four hundred years. No 
great nation will permit danger close 
by its borders, if it can avoid it. 

“ All over the world we find these 
Monroe Doctrines, that is, doctrines 
of national security—and we can 
make up our minds that geography is 
the tyrant of history. Geography 
makes history. Geography and the 
breeds of men make history, but 
above all, geography remains and 
the different spots on the globe that 
always will be the cause of troubles 


and wars on account of their mere 
tions. 


loc: 
Wealth of Nations 


Now if we glance over the world 
in the line of thought that I am 
setting forth, we find certain nations 
of tremendous wealth—in soils, in 
land, in mines and forces; and we 
see other nations of extraordinary 
poverty of resources; and yet we talk 
in an easy fashion of general dis- 
armament. Would it not be a sound 
thorght that nations of great posses- 
sions must either prepare to share 
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their possessions with powerful na- 


tions of great poverty, or to defend 
their possessions. 


“There is not the slightest doubt 
that in the years to come there is to 
be a continuing readjustment of the 
relation of the European with, the 
peoples of other continents and of 
other color than the white—a per- 
petual and serious readjustment, with 
the Mohammedan, with the Hindu, 
with the black and with the yellow 
peoples; probably readjustment not 
only of governments, but perhaps 
even of territory. 

“Now, would it not be wise, look- 
ing at the world as it is, for the great, 
powerful and wealthy nations, who 
are satisfied and who have nothing 
more to ask from the world because 
they have taken so much, that they 
will be prepared to defend their pos- 
sessions in such a fashion as to have 
these adjustments come gradually and 
not in ways that bring about great 
disaster? That would seem to be 
ordinary common sense. 


The World Today 


“Today probably more than at any 
time in previous history, it is neces- 
sary for the great nations who have 
the power, who have nothing to ask 


from the world, to come together and 
to help readjust the world. Today, 
across the ocean in Europe, it is the 
women and the children that suffer 
the most. They always suffer the 
most where conditions are harsh. 
We see over there a sense of lack of 
security, a sense of dread, the de- 
velopment of extraordinary hatred, 
nourished by hunger, such as we have 
not seen in the world since the thirty 
years’ war that finished more than 
three centuries ago. Today in Cen- 
tral Europe but one thing remains of 





value—all property values have 
passed away. Money becomes less 
valuable every day you hold it. 


Buildings become valueless, all bonds 
and stocks become valueless. There 
is but one form of wealth that re- 
mains today in Central Europe and 
that is productive land. For the first 
time in my life I really understand 
what real estate means. It is the only 
real enduring estate there is. 

“ And, although I admit that I see 
the future futility of hoping that a 
league of fifty or sixty nations will 
maintain peace in the World, I do see 
that the nations of wealth and power 
and intelligence should come together 
to help heal a troubled world.” 


Silk Show Holds Sway in New York 


Second International Exposition a Remarkable Spectacle with 
a Popular Appeal 


— formal opening of the Sec- 
ond International Silk Exposi- 
tion at Grand Central Palace, New 
York, on Saturday night of last week 
was in keeping with the dignity and 
importance which this show has ac- 
quired during its short existence. The 
occasion was featured by the pres- 
ence of Government officials and rep- 
resentatives of foreign countries, on 
which account it was termed Em- 
bassy Night. The public opening of 


Japanese Exporters Attending International Silk Exposition. 


the show was on Monday and the 
exposition will continue 
Thursday of next week. 
Held under the auspices of the 
Silk Association of America and the 
Silk Travelers Association, the 1923 
show is fully up to the standard of 
its predecessor from a_ spectacular 
standpoint. The popular hold upon 
the imagination which such a re- 
markable display of silks proved to 
have. at the first show seems destined 


through 





(Photo by International Newsreel) 
Photo Shows 


(Standing, Left to Right) K. Oguchi, S. Suguyama, N. Katakura, S. Kayama, 


Z. Kasahara, K. Watanabe. 


(Sitting, Left to Right) K. Hirata, Miss J. 


Sato, S. Ono, Vice-Chairman; Z. Kudo, Chairman, and Miss Y. Okazaki 
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to be repeated this year. Although 
to the casual observer it does not 
seem as if the crowds this year are 
quite as large as in 1921 when large 
numbers were turned away every 
night, nevertheless the interest of 
the general public as reflected in the 
attendance is remarkable. If there 
is any decrease in actual numbers 
visiting the show it is probably due 
to the omission of the pageant which 
proved such a great drawing card at 
the first show. From the standpoint 


of the exhibitors and also of the 
comfort of those who attend, this 
elimination will probably prove a 


good feature because the attendance 
in 1921 made it almost impossible for 
visitors to the 
show, particularly in the evenings. 


get a real view of 


Features of the Show 


The exposition offers the public 
an opportunity not only to see prob 
ably the greatest single display of 
silks in the world, but to learn the 


essential facts regarding silk manu 
facture from the reeling in the raw 
silk producing companies to the turn 
ing out of the finished product in the 
mills in 


the United States. The 
fabrics are shown on the first floor 
of the Palace; artificial silk manu- 
facturers and _ additional fabric 
houses exhibit on the mezzanine 
floor; while on the second floor is 
the series of educational exhibits. 
Trade Luncheons 
Special days for the various sec- 
tions of the country were set apart 


and trade luncheons were held on the 
various Monday was Mcetro- 
politan Day; Tuesday was New Jer- 


days 


sey Day; Wednesday, New England 
Day and Thursday, Pennsylvania 
Day. Prominent speakers were se- 


cured for the trade luncheons which 
were held at the Hotel Commodore. 

Just as the first show proved to be 
an important stimulus to popular in- 
terest and development of business 
in silks, so does the 1923 exposition 
promise to do its part as an educa- 
tional and commercial factor. A 
detailed report of the exposition will 
be published in next week’s issue of 
TEXTILE Wor _p. 


Textile Show at Montreal 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


Toronto, CANADA.—The Canadian 
Textile Products Exhibition will be 
held this year in the new Mount 
Royal Hotel in Montreal. C. H. Gib- 
bons, the manager of the exhibition, 
already reports a widespread interest 
on the part of the Ontario manufac- 
turers of textile products. The ex- 
hibition is to be held from Feb. 19 
to 23. Applications for space are al- 
ready coming in, and inquiries in this 
respect should be addressed to the 
Manager, care of Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal. Last year’s exhibition 
which was held in the King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, was the first of its 
kind, and proved to be a marked suc- 
cess. From present indications the 
1923 demonstration will eclipse the 
former record. 





To Regulate Cotton Industry 


Investigation by Federal Trade 
Commission to Serve as Basis 
WASHINGTON, D. The 

resolution calling upon 


Senate 


the Waders’ [rade Commission to 
nake investigation of the cotton 
istry “for the purpose of provid- 
ing the Congress with information to 
serve as a basis for such legislation 
in its opinion be found nec- 

essary for the regulation ot the cot 


Norris 01 


Nebraska in urging the action by the 


ton Senator 


industry.” 
Senate on the resolution, said: 
“Some time ago the Senate passed 
a resolution directing the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry to make 
investigations in regard to 
situation. Among other 
authorized to 
instrumentality 


certain 
the cotton 
things, they were 
any means or any 
they saw fit in making that investiga- 
tion. The committee, after due con 
sideration and considerable investi- 
gation, reached the conclusion that 
they wanted that investigation made 
by the Federal Trade Commission, 
and in the judgment of the committee 
the resolution that passed the Senate 
did not give to the commission suff- 
cient authority; so I have been di- 
rected by the committee to report 
back to the Senate a resolution ask- 
ing that this investigation be made 
by the Federal Trade Commission.” 


use 


The resolution as it was finally 
passed is as follows: 
“Resolved, That for the purpose 


»f providing the Congress with in 
formation. to serve as a basis for 
such legislation as may in its opin 
ion be found necessary for the regu- 
lation of the cotton industry, the 
Federal Trade Commission is author- 
ized and directed to investigate (in 
pursuance of the powers conferred 
upon it by subdivision (d) of section 
6 of the act entitled ‘An act to create 
a Federal Trade Commission, to de- 
fine its powers and duties, and for 
other purposes,’ approved September 
26, 1914, as amended, and in pursu- 
ance of any other power conferred 
upon it by such act) the facts relating 
violations 


to (a) alleged corporate 
of the anti-trust laws with respect 
to operations in cotton, including 


conduct of cotton exchanges, and 
operations upon such exchanges by 
corporations, partnerships, and in 
(b) effect, if 


such operations in 


dividuals ; the any, of 


future contracts 


upon the price of spot cotton sold in 


interstate or toreign Ce mmer»ree ¢ and 


(c) the relation to such anti-trust 
law violations of the demand for cot- 
ton and the supply and methods of 
marketing it 1m interstate @1 foreign 


commerce 


1923 Textilian 


The 1923 Textilian, fhe senior year 
book of the New York Textile High 
School, has made its appearance. 


This is an attractively arranged book- 
let containing interesting information 
regarding the activities of the school 
and its personnel. 
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Protests 


Against 48-Hour Law 





W. Parker Straw Presents Strong Case Before New Hampshire 


Labor Committee 


A STRONG argument against the 

proposed 48-hour law in New 
Hampshire was presented by W. Par 
ker Straw, agent of the Amoskeag 
Mig. Co., before the House Labor 
Committee of the New Hampshire 
Legislature on Friday of last week. 
Mr. Straw outlined the history of his 
‘ompany and told of the many activ- 
ities conducted for the comfort, 
health and happiness of the employes. 
He then offered his argument against 
the proposed law, speaking in part 
is follows: 


‘You heard of southern com- 
petition that it is a most serious, vital 
thing, attacking the very life of New 
England. The South is undeniably the 
natural and logical place for cotton 
manufacturing; that this fact has been 
recognized for a generation is shown by 
the following figures 

“From 1910 to 1920 spindles in the 
South increased from 4,300,000 to 15,- 
200,000, or 250 per cent so that they now 
have 45 per cent of the total cotton 
spindles of this country. In the North 
they increased in that same period from 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 or only 33% per 
cent. 

“For example, let me call your at- 
tention to the Riverside and Dan River 
mills at Danville, Va. They had 15 
years ago about 100,000 spindles; they 
have today more than 400,000, and every 
yard of goods they make ought to be 
made right here in New Hampshire, for 
it is our business they are doing. Their 
Security gingham rivals our Utility; 
their shirting our shirting, and every- 
thing we make they imitate and always 
at a lower cost. 

“Tt is a fact that competition has lost 
the Amoskeag the market for several 
of its standard products in the last few 
years, 

‘I think there is no doubt in the 
mind of any reasoning man or woman 
here that 48 hours is a handicap to any 
industry compared to 54 hours per week. 
The question is how much, and if the 
various industries in this State can 
stand the handicap. Well, have you 
considered what that handicap of six 
hours per week really means? Fifty- 
four hours per week is only one-half 
hour more in the morning and one-half 
hour more in the afternoon of each 
working day, yet 48 hours would rep- 


resent a monetary loss to Amoskeag 
workers alone of $2,000,000 per year. 


Workers Will Have Less 


“If the industries here produce less 
wealth there will be less to divide. The 
workers will have less to spend or to 
save 

“And have you considered that the 
proposed 48-hour law means just this: 
That you say to us, the manufacturers 
ot New Hampshire, ‘ we realize that all 
your competitors, except those in 
Massachusetts, are running, we will say 
12 months in the year, but you can only 
run mills 10% months.’ 

“It should be distinctly borne in mind 
that the present law does not prevent 
any concern who wishes, or who agrees 
with its employes so to do, from run- 
ning any less number of hours per week 
than seem wise, viz: 52%, or 50, or 48, 
or 44 hours. And it should also be kept 


have 


in mind that the proposed law, purport- 
ing to apply only to women and chil- 
dren actually affects men as well, be- 
cause in all the larger mills and fac- 
tories the work of men and women is 
so mingled that it would be impossible 
to operate with a different schedule of 
hours for each sex. (Incidentally, the 
Amoskeag company employs no one, ex- 
cept in vacation period, under 16 years 
of age, unless they are graduates of the 
grammar school.) 

“Moreover, with a 48-hour law in 
the factories, the demand for shorter 
hours coupled with a demand for in- 
creased wages is sure to spread, for 
various reasons, with relentless energy 
from the cities and towns to the farm- 
ing communities. If this certain effect 
of the proposed law upon the agricul- 
tural interests to the State were clearly 
understood it is pretty certain that few 
would advocate its passage. 

“ And in further consideration of this 
subject one must not lose sight of the 
fact that in industry as a whole the 
kinds of work which operatives are 
called to do vary greatly in the amount 
of physical and mental energy required. 


Reduction of Overhead 


“To this company itself, the 54-hour 
week means that the overhead expense, 
running into many millions of dollars 
yearly, may be divided over a greater 
product with the consequent reduction 
in unit cost, or cost per yard. 


“In complete consideration of the 
matter under discussion, the 54-48-hour 
week, the following fact must be con- 
stantly kept in mind. New Hampshire 
mills are paying today, in most in- 
stances, the same hourly rates that 
Massachusetts mills are paying and a 
reduction in the number of working 
hours in this State will mean a propor- 
tionate reduction in the weekly earnings, 
tor New Hampshire mills cannot be ex- 
pected to pay higher hourly rates, or 
higher piece rates, than those prevailing 
in other New England States. Once 
this is understood the demand for a 
shorter working week will be very much 
less insistent among the working people 
themselves. Heretofore a proportion- 
ate increase in hourly and piece rates 
has always followed a_ reduction in 
working hours, so that the weekly earn- 
ings have remained the same. 


“Tf the hours of work for women 
could be regulated by a law applicable 
to all the States in the Union, the manu- 
facturers of New Hampshire would 
meet the situation with the rest, but in 
the absence of such a law it would be 
gross injustice to the industries of this 
State generally and to the workers 
themselves in those industries to burden 
them with legislation which will on the 
one hand severely handicap industry, 
and on the other hand decrease the 
wages by more than 10 per cent. 


“Tf you add to our present handicaps 
of location, and higher wage scales, the 
tremendous handicap of 48 hours when 
80 per cent of our competitors are run- 
ning 54 hours, I prophesy that within a 
few years you will see those that are 
left transformed from reasonably pros- 
perous and strong concerns to weak- 
lings, a discredit to themselves, but a 
monument to the fallacious policy pro- 
posed,” 
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Moir-Dickey Correspondeice © 


Sharp Letters Follow Resignation 
from Carded Woolen Assy 
Rather heated corresponden 
developed between Edward 
president of the Carded Woole: 
ufacturers’ Association, and 
A. Dickey, Jr., formerly treas 
that organization. In replying 
Dickey’s letter of  resignati 
which the latter stated that in 
lief there was no further need { 
activities of the association, Mr 
wrote in part as follows: 
“After setting forth the 


the Carded Woolen Associatio: 

cay that despite the efforts of the As 
sociation this discrimination which had 
existed for 50 years against th led 


wool branch of the business wa 
tinued under the Payne-Aldrich jaw 
Under the Underwood bill, all manu- 
facturers were on the same footin: 

“You also say: ‘Specific duties on 
wool in the grease are, therefore, a 
thing of the past, and the worsted man- 
ufacturer knows it as well as we do’ 
This statement of yours does not jibe 
with Col. Wood’s brief before the Sen- 
ate committee, nor with the association 
views as set forth in their quarterly 
magazine. 

“Another reason given for your 
resignation is that the Carded Woolen 
Association has taken a position against 
the truth-in-fabric bill now before Con- 
cress, on the ground that the National 
Association of Manufacturers is fight- 
ing the bill, so that we little fellows 
should have nothing to say about it. 
Further suggestion is made by you that 
in view of attacks which the Carded 
Woolen Association has recently made 
upon a number of the prominent mem- 
bers of the majority party, it would 
seem not unlikely that instead of re- 
ceiving any consideration at the hands 
of Congress, it would prove to be a 
hindrance rather than a help. Let me 
say to you, Mr. Dickey, that the mem- 
bers of the Carded Woolen Association 
have made their criticism all within the 
party to a man. If you were back in 
1776, you would make a fine Tory—you 
would not dare to criticize those who 
had the whip-hand. Whatever benefit 
the Carded Woolen people are now en- 
joying is due to compulsion of the pow- 
ers that be by the Carded Woolen As- 
sociation.” 

Mr. Dickey’s Reply 

Mr. Dickey’s answer to Mr. Moir 
was in part as follows: 

“Anyone who was present, as I was 
at the tariff hearings in Washington in 
1909 and again before the present tariff 
law was enacted, knows that the Carded 
Woolen Manufacturers’ Association did 
not have one iota of influence upon the 
results. Specific duties on wool in the 
grease were not restored in the recent 
tariff law because the wool grower hap- 
pened to be in the political saddle and 
would not stand for it; and so long as 
the Republican party continues in power 
that is a situation that is likely to con 
tinue. Whether I am right or wrong 4 
to the feeling of the majority of worsted 
manufacturers with reference to the 
possibility of a restoration of specif 
duties on wool in the grease is, there 
fore, not a matter of any practical !™- 
portance for the simple reason that the 
wool growers will not permit it 

“The only thing you have to 
by continuing the activity of the asso 
ciation is a vague hope that you ma) 
be able to make sufficient noise " 


offer 
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hasten the return of the Democratic 
party to power. With that as your ob- 
ject, I think you are going to find re- 
sponses from the carded woolen manu- 
facturers even more meager than they 
have been in the past. In view of the 
uselessness and impracticability of your 

entions, and in view of the fact that 
the so-called Carded Woolen Manufac- 

rers’ Association is chiefly distin- 
guished for having nearly all of the 
carded woolen manufacturers of the 
country outside of it, I would suggest 
that you change the name to ‘ Edward 
Moir’s Woolgathering Association’ as 
being more in keeping with its present 
purpose, scope and quality.” 


New Fashion Booklet 


Botany Worsted Mills Issue Com- 
prehensive Style Forecast 

“An authentic exposition of the 
style trends for spring 1923 from the 
angles of silhouette, color, fabric and 
detail ” is the ambitious purpose of an 
unusual 24-page booklet just issued 
by the Fashion Service of the Botany 
Worsted Mills. Original in scope and 
treatment, this booklet cannot fail to 
win admiration as a unique example 
of merchandising craftsmanship. 

In concise, readable form there is 
presented a résumé of style tendencies 
and established facts in the field of 
women’s fashions for spring. Accom- 
panying full-page illustrations are 
handsomely done and faithfully re- 
produced. Naturally concentrating 
on worsteds, “The Trend” at the 
same time gives attention to othe: 
fabrics, and devotes considerable 
space to the question of style acces- 
sories under the heading “ Embellish- 
ments.” 

Acknowledgment is made for co- 
operation in the production of the 
booklet to such authorities on style 
as Harry Collins, Mrs. Va Lera Judy 
Meyer of Bonwit, Teller & Co., Bar- 
d’Etreillis of Boue Soeurs, 
\nne Rowell and Mary Wells, and 
there are printed interesting fore- 
words from each of them. 

Of unusual size, 12 x 19 inches, well 
bound in a stiff cover and a beautiful 
example of the printers’ art, this book- 
let creates a distinctive precedent for 
capable treatment of a difficult sub- 


lect 


oness 


International Arbitration 

MANCHESTER, ENG.—(From Our 
Regular Correspondent)—The Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently appointed a Court of Arbitra- 
tion which was inaugurated at a meet- 
ing held in Paris last Friday. The 
purpose of the Court is to settle 
disputes between parties to trade con- 
tracts in different countries without 
long and costly legal processes being 
necessary. The International Cham- 
ber of Commerce now groups togeth- 
er 15 states in which national com- 


mittees were constituted, two in 
which such committees were in for- 
mation and 15 other countries in 
which the Chambers of Commerce 


were preparing to form national or- 
izations. It was pointed out that 
Court of Arbitration would not 
be a tribunal to pass judgment. 


s 
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‘Dealer 


ee 


Window Display 


Showing 


Help , for the Retailer <é mill bearing the sign “ Cz 


Fruit of the Loom” Fabrics Being 


Produced and Shipped 


ae the standpoint of some tex- 
tile manufacturers, the distribu- 
tion of merchandise does not end with 
consigning the goods to the com- 
mission house or the direct selling 
agency, but involves as well careful 
supervision and_ scrutiny of the 
methods employed by all intermedi- 
aries from the wholesale house to the 
ultimate consumer. The mere state- 
ment of the above fact by no means 
gives an idea of the increased care 
which is being exercised today by 
these manufacturers in seeing that 
their product receives not only compe- 


ee ee 


qaucing Way. ihese representatives 


roll of the manufac- 


turing company and have no connec 


tion with the sales agency. 


Another method of 


sumer interest by 


attracting con 
the original pro 
Mite dg: tn evden: seen “wind 

qucer 1 tO deveiop striking Window 
li which by 


displays their originality 


will focus attention upon the 


mer- 
chandise in question. The accom 
panying photograph was made of a 


display of Fruit of the Loom products 
made by Converse & Co., selling 
agents of B. B. & R. Knight, Ine. 
This display is a miniature mechani 





Window Display Showing “Fruit of the Loom” Fabrics Being Produced and 
Shipped 


tent handling, but also that it is 
properly presented to the consumer 
with the view of increased demand 
being reflected back through the 
various channels of distribution to the 
original source. 

Consumer publicity is not a new 
phrase to the dry goods trade nor to 
textile manufacturers. National ad- 
vertising in its various ramifications 
is a recognized factor in the distribu- 
tion of textile merchandise. It would 
seem, however, as though experience 
with this factor in dry goods distribu- 
tion had led to the conclusion that 
helps and follow up systems are neces- 
sary adjuncts to a successful cam- 
paign of publicity. Certain of these 
methods of assisting national adver- 
tising are connected with the display 
of merchandise in retail establish- 
ments and department stores through- 
out the country. It is a matter of 
record that several prominent mill 
men entirely independent of their sell- 
ing agencies employ representatives 
to visit department stores to see that 
the merchandise which has_ been 
bought from the jobber or possibly 
irom the selling agent direct is dis- 
played in an attractive and sales pro- 


cal replica of the Royal Mills of the 
company at Riverpoint, R. I., making 
Fruit of the Loom. The particular 
photograph was made in the window 
of Gimbel Brothers, New York, where 
the exhibit erected and shown 
during the week of January 21. 

The mechanical part of the exhibit 
consists of a portion of the spinning 
mill the Royal Mills. 
Occupying what corresponds to the 
upper stories of the mill are eight 
transparencies in natural color 
flanked on either side by two other 
transparencies. These have enclosed 
lights which are thrown on in turn 
by a flasher attachment situated on 
revolving turn tables directly over the 
transparencies. When in operation 
the transparency at the left shows a 
cotton field with pickers at work and 
with a railroad car loaded with bale 
cotton entering the mill. Subsequently 
the process of cloth making is shown 
by the illuminated transparencies 
with, in each case, a sample of the 


was 


section of 


resulting product shown on the turn 
below. Under each transpar- 
ency are a brief title and description. 

\s the last is shown a 
freight car emerges from the right of 


table 


process 15S 
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rload ot 
ruit of the Loom for (name of store 
At the time the 
transparency above shows a depart- 


showing-.” same 


ment of a representative dry goods 
with 


1 


attractively 
Full directions for erect- 
ng the display and for replacing dan 


store merchandise 


displayed. 
1 part 

lhe aim of the exhibit is to permit 
arious 
to take 


cashing in 


aged s accompany the exhibits 

departments in retail stores 
advantage of the display b 
on their stocks on hand 
the necessity of an unusual 
of advertising, the window 
display being the medium for the at- 
traction of 


without 
amount 

consumer interest. This 
particular display is routed for vari- 
ous retail stores throughout the coun- 
try, from New York City to Texas, 
until the end of April. It will un- 
doubtedly make its journey all over 
the country and from the interest that 
has already been evinced it is appar- 
ent that this method of popularizing 
the well known Fruit of the Loom 
ticket has already proven its effective- 
ness. 


French Textile Gains 

According to a report received in 
the Textile Division, Bureau of For 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Green, Paris, the total 
production of the French textile mills 
during the year 1922 reached a figure 
of roughly 40 million kilograms, ac- 
cording to data given out by the 
“Statistics of Public Conditions ” 
Service. The corresponding figures 
for the years 1921 and 1920 were 
17,347,902 and 28,785,438 kilograms 
respectively. In the light of this 
enormous recovery from the bad year 
1921, hopes are expressed that the 
output of the present year will nearly 
approach that of pre-war years which 
generally approximated 50 million 
kilograms. It was combed wool which 
contributed most heavily to this re- 
markable spurt in production. Dur- 
ing the last year the output was 30,- 
075,241 kilograms, as compared with 
13,725,057 kilograms in 1921 and 17,- 
540,054 in 1920. 


Cotton Growing in India 

MANCHESTER, ENG.—(From Our 
Regular Correspondent )—On Jan. 23 
an important bill creating a fund for 
improving and developing Cotton 
Growing in India was introduced in 
the Indian Assembly, and it is under- 
stood that the bill provides for a levy 
of 4d. on each bale of cotton exported 
or consumed by Indian mills. This 
is estimated to produce about £60,000 
a year. The find will be administered 
by the Government of India in con- 
sultation with the Central Cotton 
Committee and in addition to being 
applied to the expenses and mainte- 
nance of that committee the fund 
will also be utilized as a central re- 
search fund for cotton improvement. 
Special stress is laid on the value of 
the fund to agriculturalists in devel- 
oping knowledge of how best to meet 
the problems of cotton growing. 
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John P. Wood, president of 
National Association of Wool Man- 
and Walter Humphreys, 
the association, attended 
the final hearing on standards for wool 
the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, on Tuesday. 


General 
the 
ufacturers, 


secretary ol 


grades at 


Among the textile men who attended 
the conference on blanket standards held 
by the Division of Simplified Practice 
of the Department of Commerce in 
Washington last week were the follow- 
ing Joseph J. Pearce, Latrobe, Pa., 
and Russell R. Kohr, New Cumberland, 
Pa., representing the American Asso- 
ciation of Wool Blanket Manufactur- 
Secretary Walter Humphreys of 
the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers; Russell T. Fisher, Assistant 
secretary National Association of Cot- 
ton Charles V. Ryer, 
Jr., and Herbert S. Taylor, representing 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants, N. Y.; John Cutter, Amory, 
3rowne & Co., Boston; Joseph H. Farn- 
ham, Beacon Manufacturing Co., New 
York; and Dexter Stevens, agent Es- 
mond (R. I.) Mills. 

\. G. Thatcher, Philadelphia, 
dent of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., and Piedmont, 
Ala., will sail Saturday, February 10, 
the S. S. Rotterdam accompanied 
by Mrs. Thatcher. They will spend ten 
weeks on a trip through France, Spain 
and the Mediterranean, including Egypt 
and Constantinople. 

William J. Wall, president of the 
Nicetown Dye Works, Philadelphia, Pa., 
was recently elected president of the 
Society of Textile Bleachers 
and Dyers, at an organization meeting 
in New York of master and 
bleachers. George M. Orr, treasurer 
and general manager of the Worcester 
Bleach & Dye Works Co., Worcester, 
Mass., was elected vice-president, and 
Herbert S. Blake, New York, secretary- 
treasurer. An executive committee was 
appointed and a tentative draft of by- 
laws prepared submission to the 
membership. 

Walter H. Langshaw, agent and presi- 
dent of the Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., New 
Bedford, Mass., with Mrs. Langshaw, 
is on an extended trip to southern Cal- 
fornia and Honolulu, and expects to be 
away for two months. 


ers; 


Manufacturers; 


presi- 
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American 


dyers 


for 


J. C. Jackson, president of the Jack- 
Silk Mills, Fort Plain, N. Y., has 
left for an outing in Florida. He ex- 
pects to be about three weeks 
and will also spend some time in Cuba. 


W. T. Rankin, the mill executive, of 
Gastonia, N. C., is entertaining some of 
his trade friends this week at his winter 
home at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. The 
visiting party was made up of Capt. F. 
Dilling, the veteran mill owner of King’s 
Mountain, N. C.; J. K. Dixon, of the 
Trenton and Dixon cotton mills, and 
D. M. Jones, of the Ruby Mill at Gas- 
tonia 


son 


absent 


W. Irving Bullard, vice-president of 
the Merchants National Bank, Boston, 
and treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion of: Cotton Manufacturers, resumed 
active business duties last Monday, al- 
though still showing the effects of the 
serious accident that he suffered in 
Brazil last October 





Theodore J. Yund, of Yund, Kennedy 
& Yund, Amsterdam, N. Y., and wife, 
are spending the remainder of the win- 
ter at Miami Beach, Florida. 

William O. Devoll, who on Jan. 31 
completed 40 years of service with the 
Potomska Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
and 25 years as treasurer of the cor- 
poration, was tendered a farewell ban- 
quet by the welfare committee of the 
mill at the New Bedford Hotel. Over- 
seers, second hands and office help to the 
number of 40, gathered to pay tribute. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Troy Cotton & Woolen 





(Photo by International Newsreel) 


M. M. Belding, President Belding 
Bros. & Co.. Who Has Just Been 
Elected to One of the Most Ex- 
clusive Clubs in the World, the Coco- 
lobo Cay Club, with a Total Mem- 
bership of 23. It Has a Little Island 
Off Florida. Every Member Must Be 
a Yachtsman and a Qualified Deep 
Sea Fisherman 


Manufactory, Fall River, Mass., J. Ed- 
ward Newton was elected clerk, treas- 
urer and a director to succeed Herbert 
H. Horton, who tendered his resigna- 
tion because of ill health. In referring 
to the resignation President John S. 
Brayton said that Mr. Horton had been 
connected with the corporation for over 
42 years and as treasurer since 1906, and 
that it was the hope of the directors 
that he would continue to act as a 
member of the board. The new treas- 
urer is well known to the mill interests 
of the city, having been treasurer of 
the Barnard Mfg. Co. since 1915. He 
will now manage the two corporations. 

William H. Ross, second vice presi- 
dent of Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., 
Amsterdam, N. Y., has left for Palm 
Beach, where he will spend the next 
several weeks. 

Joseph J. Murphy, treasurer of the 
United Waste Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y., 
left that city last week for an indefinite 
sojourn in Cuba. 


Alvah H. Rogers, president of the 
Kingsboro Silk Mills, Gloversville, N. Y., 
has been elected a director and second 
vice-president of the Fulton County 

Trust Co. for the ensuing year. 


A. A. Roff, of the Roff Underwear 
Co., William D. Boswell, president of 
Boswell & Davidson, Cohoes, N. Y., and 
John W. Ford, president of the Ford 
Manufacturing Co., of Waterford, N. Y., 
have been elected directors of the Man- 
ufacturers Bank at Cohoes. 


At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of D. Goff & Sons, Pawtucket, 
R. I., last week. Theophile Guerin, 
president, declined re-election, and was 
succeeded by Robert N. Smither of 
Boston; John Martin, treasurer of the 
Valley Falls (R. I.) Woolen Co., was 
elected vice president and general man- 
ager to succeed L. B. Goff as vice pres- 
ident and James F. Lyons as general 
manager. 

Leroy A. Beers, secretary and general 
manager of John K. Stewart & Sons, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., has sailed for Eng- 
land on a business trip in the interest of 
that concern. He will also investigate 
Boy Scout work in that country. 


J. H. Reaney, general manager of 
the Union Mills, Inc., St. Johnsville, 
N. Y., has been elected president and a 
director of the First National Bank of 
that village. 

Walter L. Lane, formerly identified 
with the textile machinery importing 
trade, and a director in several New 
England textile mills, has been elected 
a director of the Everett Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., succeeding the late Charles 
G Green. 

George L. Browne, buyer for the Fed- 
eral Textile Co., Detroit, Mich, will 
make his home in Fall River, Mass., 
after March 1. 

R. Preston Goron, with the office of 
the Dallas Mfg. Co., several years, has 
resigned the position,’ effective today, 
and has purchased an interest in the 
Nebraska Lumber Co. with which he 
will be associated in the future. 


P. W. Cochrane has resigned his po- 
sition as superintendent of the Iceman 
Knitting Mill, Monroe, N. C., to accept 
a position in the stock department of 
the P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Thomas H. McGreevy, superintendent 
with the Granite Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., has resigned. He will be suc- 
ceeded by George Wilcox who was as- 
sistant superintendent at Granite Mills, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Timothy Sullivan, who has occupied 
the position of superintendent with the 
Stafford Mills, at Fall River, Mass., has 


resigned. He will be succeeded by B. 
E. Eddy who was superintendent at 
American Linen Co. and Conanicut 


Mill, Fall River, Mass. 


Thomas S. Kilduff, who is connected 
with the T. Eaton Co., Ltd., of Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, Canada, has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Lewis 
Jones Knitting Co., Winchester, Va., 
and will enter upon his duties March 
Ist. Arthur Leafe, who has been man- 
ager of this company since they started 
business about 27 years ago, on account 
of bad health has not been active in the 
business for about a year. W. Nelson 
Page is now manager. 

H. L. Holden is now superintendent 
of the Rockfish Mills of Hope Mills, 
N. C. He formerly held a similar posi- 
tion with the Rocky Mount, N. C., Mills. 
He succeeds D. M. Myers, resigned. 


James Miller now holds the position 
as superintendent of the Linford Mil}s. 
Belmont, N. C. He was promoted 
this position from overseer of spinning 
at the Imperial Mills of the same p!: 


W. P. Hornbuckle is now superin- 
tendent of the Lola Mfg. Co., Stanley, 
N.C. He recently resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Minneola Mfg. Co., Gib- 
sonville, N. C. 

Bernard Kershaw, who has occupied 
the position of foreman of textile de- 
partment with the State Textile School, 
Putman, Conn., has resigned to accept 
the position of superintendent with the 
Conanicut Mills, Fall River, Mass. 


Albert Weber has taken the position 
as superintendent for Wise & Whitlock, 
Inc., Phillipsburg, N. J. Mr. Weber 
comes from Reading, Pa. 


Albert E. Dean, who has occupied the 
position of weaving with the Bradford 
Durfe Textile School at Fall River, 
Mass., has resigned as overseer of 
weaving with the American Printing 
Co., same city. He will be succeeded 
by John W. Norman who was overseer 
of weaving at Mechanics Mill. 


Paul B. Moore, formerly overseer of 
weaving, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of Conestee Mills at Greenville, 
N. C., and B. M. Tennyson, overseer of 
carding, has been made assistant super- 
intendent. W. R. Tattersall, formerly 
superintendent of Conestee Mills, has 
resigned to accept the position of assis- 
tant manager of the group of mills op- 
erated by H. B. Jennings at Lumber- 
ton, N. C. 


Edwin Parker has taken the position 
as designer for the La Porte (Ind.) 


Woolen Mills. Mr. Parker comes from 
Utica, N. Y. 


B. Crompton, who has occupied the 
position of second-hand of weaving 
with Arkwright Mills, Fall River, has 
resigned to accept the .position of over- 
seer of weaving with the Mechanics 
Mills, that city. 

N. F. Rourke, overseer of finishing 
for the Gleasondale Woolen Mills, 
Gleasondale, Mass., has resigned his 
position with that company to return to 
his home in Monson, Mass. George ] 
Burke is now filling the position. He 
comes from Pittsfield, Mass. 


G. H. Parks is now overseer of spin- 
ning, spooling, twisting, winding and 
reeling at the Forsyth, Ga. Mill. He 
recently resigned a similar position with 
the Ensign Cotton Mill of Forsyth, Ga. 


G. C. Rambow is now overseer of day 
and night spinning at the Marlboro Cot- 
ton Mills, No. 5, Bennettsville, S. C. 

J. H. Grayson now holds the position 
as overseer of night spinning at the 
Wampum Cotton Mills, Inc., Lincoln- 
ton, N. C. 

T. H. Whiteside is now second hand 
in day spinning at the Wampum Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Lincolnton, N. C. 

A. M. Bates is now overseer of the 
cloth room for the Adams Cotton Mills, 
Macon, Ga. He formerly held a similar 
position with the Anniston (Ala.) Yar 
Mills. 

W. C. Humphreys is now master me- 
chanic for the Carolina Machine Co. 
of Fayetteville, N.C. He formerly held 
a similar position with the Patterson 
Mills Co., Rosemary, N. C. 
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Humidity In Jute, Hemp and Flax Mills 


Adequate Humidity in Such Plants Is Just as Essential as in Cotton or Worsted Mills—Results in a Material Increase 


of Production and Lower Manufacturing Costs—A Chapter in the Author’s Book on 


N the United States jute, hemp 

and flax are used almost alto- 

gether for products of commercial 

utility such as sacking, rope and 
twines. Fabrics of a very high grade 
such as linen dress goods, handker- 
chief linen, and napery are manufac- 
tured more extensively abroad, and 
burlaps of the finer grades such as 
wall burlaps, buckram and _ similar 
products are also manufactured 
abroad from jute. 


Jute Manufacture 

Of the finer products manufactured 
in this country from jute, carpet 
yarns are probably entitled to a po- 
sition of first importance as to grade; 
other jute products such as burlap, 
bagging and wrapping twine, though 
of lower grade, are manufactured in 
such rapidly increasing quantities that 
the jute industry in the United States 
is fast assuming a position of con- 
siderable importance. 

Jute arrives at the factory by im- 
portation in bales of fibre, which has 
been separated from the stalk struc- 
ture by the process of retting before 
shipment from India. The fibres 
range from 4 to Io feet in length. 


Preparatory Processes 

The material is prepared for card- 
ing and spinning by softening, crush- 
ing and manipulation by the repeated 
passage through heavy squeeze rolls. 
During this process the material is 
simultaneously charged with an emul- 
sion of mineral or fish oils, or de- 
gras, which is usually mixed with 
water in substantially equal parts. It 
is present in the material when the 
softening process is completed to the 
extent of about 30 per cent of emul- 
sion in addition to the original dry 
weight. 

(he softened material is batched— 
Stored in bundles called “dollops” in 
bins—for from 12 to 24 hours, during 
which period its temperature rises 
considerably as fermentation devel- 
Ops, finally resulting in a_ peculiar 
condition of pliability and dampness 
which is desirable for carding and in 
which the moisture is partly hygro- 
Scopic and partly free. Each fibre 
becomes coated sufficiently with oil 
to lubricate it and protect it from 
laceration during the rather severe 
process of carding which follows. 


Carding, Drawing and Roving * 
he fibre is hand-fed to a breaker 
card, and then with appropriate 
doublings and drafts it is passed 
through a second card from which 
it emerges in fibre of from 1 to 15 





tioning Which Will Soon Be Published 


inches in length and in a continuous 
sliver. Carding, in addition to break- 
ing the fibre up into a length suit 
able for later processing, separates 
from the fibre masses the vegetable 
foreign matter which is called shive. 

The carded sliver is passed through 
two or three successive gill drawing 
machines which, in addition to draft- 
ing and doubling, parallelize the 
fibres, separating them and blending 
them into a homogeneous sliver of 
relatively uniform weight 

The drawing sliver is converted in 
to roving on a flyer roving frame 
provided with gill fallers, whose prod- 
uct is a roving of fairly even weight 
wound on a bobbin with only suffi- 
cient twist for successful winding 
and unwinding and suitable for spin 
ning. 

Humidity in Carding 

The processes of carding, drawing 
and roving ordinarily take place in 
one room whose atmosphere must be 
sufficiently humid to properly retard 
the evaporation of moisture from the 
material so as to insure a proper 
moisture content in the finishing rov- 
ing. 

If too wet the material cannot be 
properly carded or drawn; if too dry 
the fibre itself is so seriously lacerat- 
ed and broken in carding that it is 
physically damaged, cannot be prop- 
erly drawn and results in a wild 
“starey” and inferior roving, full of 
thin places or “shiers’” and thick 
places or “swells”. Adequate humid- 
ity is just as essential as in cotton 
or worsted, and the relative humidity 
should be maintained at from 60 to 
65 per cent. with a temperature of 
about 75 degrees for the best results. 
(A temperature as high as 75 de- 
grees is desirable in order to keep 
the oils which are always present as 
a result of the emulsion in a suffi- 
ciently fluid condition. This likewise 
applies to all the later processes in 
the manufacture of jute and also of 
hemp. ) 


Humidity in Spinning 


The final drafting and twisting of 
the yarn is accomplished on a spin- 
ning frame of the flyer type, and 
during the process the fibre requires 
a hygroscopic moisture content suff- 
cient to preserve pliability in the in- 
dividual fibres. Too dry an atmos- 
phere will result in a rough, inferior 
varn of uneven fineness, and the 
humidity and temperature should be 
about the same as in the card room, 


Thompson 


from 60 to 65 per cent, relative 
humidity at ahout 75 degrees. 

Yarns which are to be used for 
twine and rope are subsequently 
treated by special finishing machin- 
ery, for the proper operation of 
which the atmospheric conditions are 
unimportant. 


Winding Requires Humidity 
If the yarn is destined for woven 


products such as sugar and coffee 
sacking, burlap or buckram, it is 
wound into cheeses in the case of 


warp yarns, and into cops for filling, 
during which processes its moisture 
content should be maintained by con- 
ditions equivalent to those recom- 
mended for the spinning room. 
From 60 to 65 per cent. relative 
humidity at about 75 degrees is the 
best condition for both warp and cop 
winding processes, and substantially 
these same conditions should 
exist in departments where the prod- 
uct is stored, either prior to weav- 
ing or prior to and during shipment, 
if sold at this stage of manufacture. 
Otherwise the moisture content will 
be lost and the yarn will not reach 
the weave room in proper condition 


for processing. 


also 


Humidity for Weaving 

In weaving 60 to 65 per cent. rela- 
tive humidity at 75 degrees is re- 
quired for the best results. If the 
yarn itself is too dry or if the atmos- 
phere is dry and the yarn, dries out, 
both the filling and the warp will suf- 
fer greatly in strength, and breakage 
will constantly interrupt production. 
Dry jute is altogether too weak for 
good processing. 

The foregoing remarks apply to 
the weaving of relatively low grades 
of jute fabrics which are commonly 
manufactured in the United States. 
Materially higher humidities would 
be desirable for the weaving of the 
finer and higher grade jute fabrics 
such as draperies, fine wall burlaps 
and fine buckrams which are chiefly 
made abroad. 


Manufacture of Hemp Products 

Hemp possesses physical character- 
istics similar to those of jute but is 
better suited to higher grade prod- 
ucts. Flax also in a commercial 
sense may be said to differ from jute 
and hemp only in degree, standing 
still higher than hemp in a scale of 
adaptability for fine products. Be- 
cause of this commercial similarity 
we often find jute and hemp products 
or hemp and flax products manufac- 


Air Condi- 


tured under the same roof, but rarely 
find jute and flax associated in this 
way. By trade custom Italian hemp 
products are often called “linen” but 
strictly speaking linen products are 
manufactured from flax only. 
Carding and Spinning Hemp 
lhe processes used for the manu- 
facture of hemp are similar to those 
used for jute. Softening, as in jute, 
is the first step in the process, though 
the softening machines are different 
in mechanism and appearance. Card- 
similar 


to the corresponding jute processes 


ing, drawing and roving are 


and the atmospheric requirements are 
] 


also 


similar; viz, 60 to 65 per cent. 
relative humidity at not less than 75 
degrees F. 

In spinning hemp atmospheric 
moisture plays no part because hemp 
yarn is spun wet by passing the rov- 
through a trough of almost boil- 
ing water before it 
rolls. 
tually 


ing 
enters the draft 
The yarn after spinning is ac- 
and must be wound in 
skeins and dried in the skein before 
further processing. Hemp yarns are 
freely used for twines, which 
are finished by 


wet 


very 
processes requiring 
no humidity. 
Weaving 

In the weaving of hemp canvas and 
other hemp fabrics, both warp and 
filling must be moist and the proper 
condition of the warp and _ filling 
yarns is usually effected by provisions 
in the drying machinery for avoiding 
thorough drying so that the yarn as 
it leaves the dryer retains the requi- 
amount of moisture. Modern 
dryers for hemp yarns are usually 
constructed in such a manner that 
the yarn is first dried slightly beyond 
the condition, and then re- 
charged with a sufficient amount of 
moisture in the last drying compart- 
ment by warm and 
humid atmosphere, which is con- 


site 


desired 


exposure to a 


trolled in such a way as to continu- 
ously deliver the product in the de- 
sired final condition. 
Winding and Weaving Humidity 
In the winding of both warp and 
filling yarns in storage, and in the 
weaving it is necessary to maintain 
from 60 to 65 per cent. relative hu- 
midity at not than 75 
F. in order to insure the retention of 
the moisture regain, 
which will properly protect the 
manufacturer from the losses which 
he would suffer if the yarn were sold 
with an insufficient regain. As far 
as strength is concerned, hemp prod- 


degrees 


less 


content or 
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ucts are so inherenily strong that 
moisture content as affecting strength 
is not of vital importance. 

Because of the relatively coarse 
and heavy nature of most jute and 
hemp products it should by no means 
be assumed that humidity is less im- 
portant in these industries than in 
those branches of the textile indus- 
try which are engaged in the produc- 
tion of fine dress goods made from 
cotton, wool or silk. The practice 
of air conditioning in the industries 
which produce the heavier classes of 
goods is by no means a mere refine- 
ment, and well known manufacturers 
of jute and hemp products who have 
adopted it have found that it result- 
ed in a material increase in the pro- 
duction of a tonnage already great 
and in a lower cost of production. 


Manufacture of Flax Products 

Flax as a raw material is subject- 
ed to the process of retting and after- 
ward is scutched to separate the 
straw from the fibre as shipped to the 
manufacturer. 


Line and Tow 

The first manufacturing process is 
“hackling” or “heckling,” which is 
accomplished by hand, by machine, or 
both. This process. separates the fibre 
masses into two classes: the rela- 
tively long and uniform individual 
fibres called “line,” and the short or 
broken and tangled fibres mingled 
with “shive” (vegetable impurities), 
known as “tow.” All true linen 
products of superior quality are 
manufactured from the line; tow 1s 
suitable only for the cheaper prod- 
ucts. The line in bundles’ or 
“tresses” may be likened to the top 
in worsted, and the tow to the noils. 

Preliminary Conditioning 
] he 


moist 


raw material must be kept 
until heckled, a requirement 
which is usually met by rather crude 
methods such as storing the material 
in a cool cellar whose floors are moist- 
ened with water. The great bulk of 
moist material present, the low tem- 
perature, and the stagnant atmos- 
phere tend to prevent the escape of 
moisture, and there is no necessity 
for artificial humidification if the en- 
closures used are properly constructed 
and located. 
Gill-Drawing the Line 

The line flax requires no carding as 
all unsuitable material has been sep- 
arated from it by heckling. It is 
drafted and doubled by a series of 
gilling and drawing operations in gill 
boxes of special form which produce 
a sliver which is made into roving 
by a single process. Both the draw- 
ing and roving processes and the 
machines used are very similar to 
those employed in jute manufacture. 
No emulsicn is used in these processes 
and humidity is very important not 
for strength—which is ample—but to 
insure the retention of a hygroscopic 
moisture content in the material suffi- 
cient to keep the fibres soft and supple 
instead of harsh and brittle. Relative 
humidities of 60 to 65 per cent. at 
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temperatures of 70 to 75 degrees are 
sufficient to preserve the desired con- 
dition in the fibre. 


Linen Spinning 

The spinning frame is of the flyer 
type and is provided with draft rolls 
and usually with a trough of almost 
boiling water, through which the rov- 
ing passes before entering the draft 
rolls. Yarns spun wet from line are 
dried and used direct for woven prod- 
ucts, either bleached or unbleached. 
These yarns are also largely used for 
very high-grade cable threads or 
twines, widely used in the shoe and 
leather trade, and also for sale twines 
and wrapping twines. The processing 
of these products, after spinning, in- 
volves machines and treatments which 
are highly specialized and which are 
in no way dependent for proper opera- 
tion upon atmospheric conditions. 


Linen Weaving 

The strength of linen yarns like 
that of cotton yarns increases very 
rapidly with the hygroscopic moisture 
content. Adequate humidity therefore 
greatly facilitates the process of 
weaving by strengthening both warp 
and filling and so preventing break- 
age resulting from warp tension and 
harness motion. The effect upon the 
physical condition of the yarns is also 
favorable as it prevents them from be- 
coming harsh and tends to improve 
the general physical condition and 
finish of the product. Relative humid- 
ities of from 60 to 65 per cent. at 70 
to 75 degrees will be found satisfac- 
tory for most fabrics of ordinary 
grades though the finer and more deli- 
cate fabrics manufactured abroad re- 
quire considerably higher humidities. 


Carding Tow 

Tow requires carding, drawing and 
roving processes and machines almost 
identical with those required by jute. 
One card, two or three successive gill 
drawing processes, and one process of 
gill roving are common. The material 
is not treated with either emulsion or 
water. 

Humidity is of vital importance in 
carding because in this case we are 
dealing with a relatively dry fibre, 
which, like cotton and like wool as 
used in the French worsted process, 
contains no free moisture and is there- 
fore wholly dependent upon hygro- 
scopic moisture derived from the at- 
mosphere for protection against static 
electricity and for proper physical 
condition as to pliability. Relative 
humidities of from 60 to 65 per cent. 
at 70 to 75 degrees are sufficient to 
insure good processing. 

Humidity in Tow Spinning 

A flyer spinning frame is used and 
the yarn is spun either dry or damp. 
In damp spinning the ribbon of fibre 
passes from the draft rolls over a felt- 
covered roll which takes up water 
from a tray beneath and dampens the 
surface of the yarn before it passes to 
the flyer. This prevents a “ beardy” 
or rough condition and produces a 
yarn relatively smooth and superior 
to the product of dry spinning. A 


humid atmosphere, however, is neces- 
sary, both for damp and for dry 
spinning in order to insure a proper 
moisture content in the roving before 
passing through the draft rolls of the 
spinning frame, and 60 to 65 per cent. 
relative humidity at normal tempera- 
tures is sufficient for this purpose. 

Tow yarns are used chiefly for the 
cheaper commercial twines. To some 
extent they are used for the weaving 
of ladies’ dress goods, which are com- 
mercially known as “linen,” though 
these fabrics are in no way compar- 
able with the true linen fabrics made 
from the line, such as damasks, 
napery, linen sheetings and handker- 
chief linen. 


Tow Specialty Products 

Crashes and toweling are produced 
by a wide variety pf combinations of 
linen and tow yarns; for instance, a 
towel manufacturer may buy a high- 
grade linen warp yarn and manufac- 
ture his filling on woolen cards and 
mules out of card waste bought from 
some manufacturer of tow yarns. 
Yarn made from tow card waste is 
also sometimes manufactured on spe- 
cial machines which twist the roping 
as taken directly from the card. 

The requirements as to humidity 
for such special processes would be 
extremely important and: would be 
governed partly by the physical re- 
quirements of the tow and partly by 
the processing requirements of the 
woolen type of machinery. The 
humidity in such a case ought to be 
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sufficiently high to permit the process- 
ing of the product chiefly with respect 
to avoiding breakage and maintainin¢ 
production, since the word qua! 
could hardly be appropriately used 
such a case. 

This last example is mention 
chiefly to remind the reader of 
important part played by many sma_| 
specialty factories in the textile 
dustry. Many of these industries are 
running largely on by-products fu 
nished by the more important 
larger factories that are engaged 
the manufacture of high-grade goo 
These small establishments are, nev: 
theless, of considerable economic i: 
portance since they are converting 
material of relatively little intrinsic 
worth which would otherwise be an 
economic waste into products whic 
although of relatively low value, are, 
nevertheless, of considerable use and 
therefore of economic value to the 
community as a whole. 

Unfortunately, in many of these 
small industries the tendency is for 
the manufacturer to operate on the 
theory that inferior machinery and 
equipment are suitable for the manu- 
facture of low-grade products. Doubt- 
less, this is to a certain extent true, 
but experience usually proves that 
there is proportionately just as much 
money to be saved in a business of 
this class by the use of good equipment 
and by maintaining favorable atmos- 
pheric conditions as in the larger and 
more important industries. 


Waste Plant for Montreal Cottons 





Four Story Building Erected for Making Yarns from Cotton 
and Wool Waste 


HE MONTREAL COTTONS, 

LTD., in Valleyfield, Province 
of Quebec, is just completing a new 
modern waste plant for the making 
of yarns from cotton and wool waste. 
This company manufactures a very 
large variety of yarns and finished 
goods which makes it possible to em- 
ploy the products of this plant to 
advantage. 

The new building is an extension 
of the Gault Mill of the company and 
houses, as well as the waste plant, the 
present dye house and picker room. 
Space is also provided for combing 
of Egyptian cotton and doubling. It 
is 132 feet long by 102 feet wide, and 
four stories in height. The work 
also includes an additional or fourth 
story for a length of 68 feet on the 
adjacent three story mill. 


Brick Walls, Concrete Floors 


The building is of brick walls to 
conform to the lines of the present 
mill, and of steel frame with rein- 
forced concrete floors. The present 
mill is of slow-burning mill construc- 
tion. The roof slab is constructed of 
the Seigwart beams, which permitted 
closing in the building in the cold 
weather before the concrete floor 
slabs were poured. Double wood 
fixed sash is used with transoms, also 
of double sash at the top of each 


opening. Steel sash with wire glass 
is used where there is a fire exposure 
in which case there is also provided a 
removable wood winter sash on the 
inside. 

The column spacing is 22 feet 
lengthwise of the building and 24 
feet crosswise. Steel girders, on the 
column center, run lengthwise and 
beams spaced 11 feet on centers 
crosswise. The slabs are 5 inches 
thick with 1 1-2 inches of granolithic 
finish designed to stand a live load of 
125 pounds per square foot. 

The story heights are 16 feet in 
the first story and 15 feet in all 
others, matching up with the present 
mill. 


Provision for Future Additions 

The stair tower, elevator and 
toilets are all located at the end of 
this extension in order that when 
any future addition is made they will 
be available for that unit. The foun- 
dations at this end were also con- 
structed so as to carry a future build- 
ing of similar design. The dust flue 
is located at the end of the building, 
between the stair tower and elevator 
shaft. 


Arrangement of Machinery 
The present dye house was ‘tndis- 
turbed in location and was incor- 
porated in the first sto~y of the new 
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building, occupying about half of the 
area. The remainder of the first 
story is occupied by the waste picking 
room, the dust chamber being located 
directly below. 

In the second story is the wool 
carding and spinning and in the third 
story cotton carding and spinning. 
The fourth story is reserved for 
doubling and is unrelated to the 
waste plant. 

In the second story a room was 
also provided, closed off by the walls, 
for the present pickers of the Gault 
Mill, which were moved from the 
adjacent mill in order to be nearer 
the dust chamber and be located in 
the fireproof structure. A bridge 
carrying the cotton pipe was built 
from this room across the court to 
the operating room. The space made 
available by the moving of pickers 
will be used for combers. 

Individual and Group Drives 

The entire plant, as is the whole 
mill, will be motor driven through- 
out. Power is obtained from the cot- 
ton company’s private hydro plant. 
The Montreal Cottons controls the 
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tendent and all labor and material 
being furnished by the cotton com- 
pany. Buying was done jointly by 
the owners and engineers. The 
plumbing, heating, fire protection, 
electric wiring and millwright work 
were done directly by the forces of 
the plant engineer on plans furnished 
by the engineers. 

All waste machinery was furnished 


by the Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 
insville, Mass., the elevator by the 
Otis Fenson Elevator Co. Ltd., 
motors by the Canadian General 
Electric Co. Ltd., and the steel work 
was furnished by the Walsh Plate 
and Structural Works, Ltd. The 
humidifying was furnished and in- 
stalled by the Rhode Island Humid- 
ifier and Ventilating Co. 


Increasing Brightness of Colors 





Adding Luster to Dyeings on Cotton, Wool and Silk Materials 
Under Various Conditions 


By J. F. Springer. 


- IS often of great importance to 
secure with dyeings just as great 
brilliance and beauty of shade as con- 
ditions will permit. This is partic- 
ularly the case where silk is the fibre. 
It is a general custom to add boil-off 
liquor to the dye bath in which silk 
is to be dyed. This practice may be 
all very well when the work itself 





Waste Plant for Montreal Cottons 


entire flow of the Lost Channel of 
the St. Lawrence River at this point 
and has already developed about 
8000 horsepower. There is an es- 
timated total of about 16,000 horse- 
power that can be developed. 

The lighting wires are in conduit 
buried in the concrete floor slabs. 
The power wiring is in exposed con- 
duit on the ceiling. In the case of 
motors located near the floor the 
conduit is on the ceiling below. 

The power delivered at the new 
building is 550 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycle. 
The cotton and wool spinning frames 
and the cotton waste pickers will 
have individual motors mounted on 
the machines. The cards, picker 
toom and slubbers are group drive. 
The waste machines and remaining 
machinery will be driven by individ- 
ual motors, being on the ceiling driv- 
ing to countershafts mounted on the 
machines. The total power installed 
for the waste plant itself will be 405 
horsepower. That for the combing 
and Coubling will be about 260 h.p. 
The building and layout was de- 
signe | by Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
of Conada, Ltd., Montreal. The con- 
struction work was done by day labor, 
the engineers furnishing a superin- 


contains a considerable percentage of 
silk gum and, presumably, it is not 
desired to alter the character of the 
fibre by the dyeing process. 

Boil-off liquor in the dye bath will, 
doubtless, protect the silk from serious 
loss of gumming matter. So, then, the 
boil-off liquor, containing silk gum as 
it does, may be useful in connection 
with these classes of silk fibre. But 
it is claimed by good authority that the 
boil-off liquor has the effect of making 
the dyed color dull and muddy. There 
are ways, more or less successful, of 
correcting this defect. 

But if the silk that is being dyed 
has been thoroughly boiled off and in 
consequence freed from its natural 
content of gum, we may proceed dif- 
ferently. We need not use any boil- 
off liquor in the dye bath. Conse- 
quently, we omit the thing that dulls 
and muddies. In short, then, we pre- 
pare the dye bath for pure silk without 
any IO per cent. or 20 per cent. pro- 
portion of the usual boil-off liquor. 
This matter has been gone into thor- 
oughly by a European investigator. I 
have endeavored briefly to sum up his 
results. 

If the reader agrees with me that 
it is just as well to prevent loss of 


brightness as to correct dullness after 
it has occurred, he will welcome an- 
other example of a method of pro- 
moting brightness by means of omis- 
sion. 
Low Temperature 
When 


dyeing, 


used in 
omission of 


acid colors are silk 
the Glauber’s 
salt from the dye bath is to be recom- 
mended. Apparently it has the ef- 
fect of diminishing the lustre. 
Further, it may laid down as a 
pretty good rule when dyeing silk 
with acid dyes to keep the tempera- 
ture low as a means of preventing 
loss of the natural lustre of the fibre. 
The boiling of acid dye baths for silk 
is scarcely to be looked on as even 
permissible, unless perhaps in the 
case of some special dyes. If the 
lustre is to be preserved the dyer 
should seek to use still lower levels 
of temperature. 


be 


In the practice of producing in silk 
the ‘“scroop” it is 
approved practice to employ a special 
bath containing either acetic or tar- 
taric acid. This treatment 
may also be expected to increase the 
lustre. In the particular case of 
skein yarn the brightening is under- 
stood to enhanced, if when the 
silk has dryed after the acid treat- 
ment, it stretched and steamed. 
Lack of lustre in dyed silk may also 
be reasonably attributed, it seems, to 
the use of mineral acid in the dye 
bath. After the dyeing the mineral 
acid is sometimes not thoroughly 
washed out and so is permitted to dry 
into the fibre. In short, the mineral 
acid becomes concentrated with the 
loss of moisture, and this is thought 
to affect injuriously the lustre. 

The conclusions to be drawn are: 
(1) Do not use mineral acid unless 
unavoidable; in such the sur- 
plus is later to be thoroughly washed 
out; and (2) Use an organic acid 
where possible. 

Basic dyes are especially suited for 
the production of brilliant shades. 
With silk they are extremely suc- 


effect known as 


scro¢ »p 


be 


be 


case, 


cessful. 3ut the fastness against 
light is apt to be poor with basic 
dyes. However, there are fabrics 


where some want of this type of fast- 
ness may be tolerated. For example, 
in the dyeing of ribbons, blouse silks, 
etc., it will be frequently the case 


bh 
wn 


(1169) 


that some defect in fastness against 
light may be given up in exchange 
for brilliance and beauty of shade. 
The basic colors as a class satisfy 
such conditions. 

Wool Dyeing 

The basic colors have, in connec- 
tion with the dyeing of wool, a good 
deal of competition in respect to 
brilliance. A good many acid dye- 
stuffs—as Acid Magenta, Acid Vio- 
lets, Acid Greens—are claimed to 
produce equally brilliant shades with 
the basic dyes. These acid colors 
would, under such circumstances, 
naturally get the preference because 
of the fact that they may be more 
easily applied to the wool. 

On the other hand there appear to 
be one or more basic dyes which pro- 
duce on wool mcre beautiful shades 
than can be gotten by any acid dyes 
produced. At any rate, this 
seems to have been C. M. Whitta- 
ker’s opinion as late as 1918. He 
cites Victoria Blue in backing up his 
contention. This basic dye is not 
fast against light, but it appears 
nevertheless to be in great demand 
by wool dyers. The color is fairly 
fast against soaping and milling and 
against mild alkalies. It pro- 
a very bright and pure blue 
and may be used with all three prin- 
cipal fibres. In using this dyestuff 
calcareous water is to be corrected. 

It is fortunate that the brilliance 
of the basic colors may be made to 
serve in connection with shades dyed 
by other means. This is especially 
the case where the principal dyeing 
operation is carried out with the di- 
rect cotton colors. This is a most 
important matter. 

The direct cotton colors are appli- 
cable to all the principal fibres. They 
may often be easily applied. Un- 
fortunately, however, the shades pro- 
duced do not rank high in beauty and 
brilliance. Now, it has been discov- 
ered that the direct cotton colors 
have the capability of forming lakes 
with This matter was 
studied. But it is quite 
possible that dyers have not been as 
quick as they should be in developing 
the possibilities. 

After-Dyeing Processes 

The fibre may first be dyed with 
the direct cotton color by one of the 
usual processes. Then the dyed fibre 
may be dyed over again, this time 
with a basic dye. In this way the 
brilliance of the basic color may 
often, perhaps generally, be retained 
more or less successfully. The re- 
sult is an easy dyeing with a cotton 
dye, followed by a light dyeing with 


yet 


also 
duces 


basic dyes. 


long ago 


the expensive basic color. We get 
brilliance to top off with. 
The affinity developed between 


the direct dyes and basic colors is a 
kind of mordanting activity. That 
is to say, the cotton colors, in addi- 
tion to producing the principal basis 
for the shade, act as a mordant for 
a subsequent dyeing operation with 
the basic color. Now, as a matter 
(Continued on page 45) 
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onsiderable trouble fo 

some ith ht treaks showing up in 
uur rized 0d rhese streaks, or 
ight i have the appearance of unmer- 
er irn, as you will note by the piece 

f enclosed Am ilso nclosing a 

letailed outline of our system of mercerizing 
yarn in th kein, and would } pleased to 
know hat part of our system or formula is 


resp for these reaks, and how it can 
) information ou might 
is that would be helpful in eliminating 
he streaks will be greatly appreciated. 
Formula for Mercerizing Skein Yarn 
I hundred pounds of skein yarn are 
y on poles and put on revolving spiders 
i tank containing 700 gallons of chem- 
ftened water and boiled for one 


Any 





il ofte 
! ir with 
14 pounds Soda Ash 

10 pounds Perborate of Soda 
pounds Sulphonated Oil, 
ifter which it is given one cold 
ten inutes The yarn is then 
placed in a truck and covered 
lap until mercerized 
lie in this condition 


rinse for 
extracted 
with wet bur 
Some of this yarn will 















over night, also over 

Sunday before mercerizing 

Mercerizing 
We ise 1 skein mercerizing machine 
About 28 pounds of yarn are distributed over 
tl machine stretched to gauge, lowered 
nto a 1ustic bath of from 54 to 56 degrees 
tw., and allowed to remain four minutes 
The machine s then raised out of caustic, 
th irn allowed to drain two minutes, 
and then rinsed (still under tension) for 
fou minutes in soft water varying in tem 
iture from 80 to 110 degrees F after 
wl h the n r 1 i and the yarn 

] f vurir ’ 

Souring 
he taken from the mercerizer on 
nal sand placed in a tank containing 
10 fa f soft water (temperature 80 to 
1109 d ) and 12 pounds of muriatic acid 
and allowed to lie dormant for from three to 
fou minu ifter which it is transferred 
to ther tank of clear water and remains 

h f the same time 

Finishing 
After the yarn is taken from clear water 
is strung on large poles and hung on a 
rack until 200 pounds are mercerized, which 
usually takes two hours Poles of yarn are 


then put on revolving spiders in a 
taining 700 gallons of 
perature of 
minute It 


tank con- 
clear water at a tem- 
120 degrees and revolved for 20 
is then given two rinses of five 
minutes each at a temperature of 110 de 
grees, and finally given a 20-minute bath in 
‘00 gallons of water containing 12 pounds of 
ammonia The yarn is then extracted 
strung on poles, and put in the dryer for 
three hours—no softening - 

With the use of this formula we still have 
considerable trouble with light streaks ap 
pearing like unmercerized yarn in the knit 
ted fabric : (4708). 


The trouble illustrated by the sample 
shows plainly what is known as “ resist 
stains to dyestuff.” The process used is 
practically correct, but there is one place 
in it which is causing all the trouble. 
Under the paragraph describing the ac- 
tual mercerizing, the inquirer states the 
machine is raised out of the caustic, the 
yarn is allowed to drain two minutes, 
then rinsed, still under 
This is where the fault lies. The yarn 
is washed under and is not 
properly cleansed, the result being that 
when the immersion in the souring bath 
occurs, calcium sulphite is immediately 
deposited on parts of the 
being insoluble and 
ing as a resist to dyestuff 


' ; 
and tension. 


tension 


some yarn, 


this discharge act- 

lhe writer believes that if the inquirer 
will wash his yarns with the tension 
taken off mercerizing, and make 
sure that the caustic is all removed. his 
troubles will be 


after 
eliminated 


Weaving Terry Towels 
Technical Editor 

Re x to your reply to my 
(4686) would say that I 
Way to remedy the 
cnow the 
Want to 


stop it 






‘ inquiry 
know there is no 
trouble at the loom I 
trouble is in the slashing, but I 
find out what causes it, and how to 
from coming to the weave room 
(4704) 
replies as 


\n overseer of slashing 


follows After reading over the ques- 
tion carefully it appears to me that most 
of the trouble originates in the weave 
In the first part of the question 
the inquirer states that the trouble does 
not begin until the warp is about half 
Further on he writes, “ One 


room 


woven out 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 
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Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In 
the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


In this way answers can be 


given which will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in 


the same line 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 


of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion 


on the views expressed 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 


inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. The identity of cor- 


respondents will not be disclosed. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive 
investigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 
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end here and there seems to be under 
other ends on the beam.” 

Now on a slasher the ends come over 
the front roll and are wound on the 
loom beam in an even sheet, one layer 
on top of another. Consequently they 
must come off the same way. If on 
account of bad warping, poor yarn, hard 
or other reasons some of the ends 
are broken, these ends will be out of 
the warp for some distance, and they 
must be replaced somehow when weav- 
ing, or there will be a bad place in the 
cloth. These ends can be replaced from 
bobbins, quills or spools as is most con- 
venient. 

If some of these ends are missing for 
a short distance, especially on a 
full warp, the weaver may scratch up the 
other end which is still in sight, but 
perhaps five or six laps around the beam 
shorter. The weaver may tie up this 
end and as the beam gets smaller it be- 
gins to pull from underneath the ends 
on either side of it, finally getting 
caught, holding and causing the trouble 
the inquirer is having. Then again the 
weaver, when piecing up broken ends 
may not be getting them up straight. 
This often causes them to get caught 
and hold back in much the same way. 

The inquirer might look over the press 
rolls on the slashers and see if they are 
working as they should. There may be 
small burrs on them that have a tend- 
ency to roll the ends as the rolls travel 
back and forth. It seems to me though 
that if the trouble were in the slashing 
it would appear on the full beam as well 
as on the half-woven beam. If the 
trouble is mostly on the beams with the 
smaller number of ends, I would sug- 
gest making the beams smaller between 
the heads if that is possible. 
Finishing Cretonne 


Technical Editor: 


s1ze, 


only 


We are enclosing samples of cretonne 
marked ‘‘ No. 1—Finished'"’ and ‘“* No. 2— 
Unfinished.” We seem to experience con- 
siderable difficulty in getting the desired 
softness as per sample marked “No. 1.” 
We use ‘Amalie Sulpho Textol Oil, a 
highly concentrated, double sulphonated cas- 


tor oil product 
We are 
ing that 


referring this matter to you, ask- 
you be good enough to give us any 


detailed information and a few of the best 
formulas you may have for bringing about 
the desired results Please bear in mind, 


however, that 
the colors of 


under no circumstances must 
the goods be stripped 

(4710) 
It is evident that the inquirer has an 


entirely wrong idea as to just the proper 
method of handling printed fabric of 
the type shown by samples. In the first 
place, the cause of the stiff or wiry feel- 
ing of sample No. 2, as the inquirer is 
aware, is due to the fact that the printed 
colors have been thickened with dextrine 


rr some such product which leaves a 


certain amount of stiffening in the 
goods. 
It is customary in most print works 


after printing a fabric to wash out this 
thickening on an open soaping machine, 
or otherwise discharge the gum by using 
some of the di-malt products. Not 


knowing the nature of the colors used, 
it is difficult for the writer to recommend 
the exact formula during the washing 
process but it is certainly a fact that the 
inquirer will never get the fabrics fin- 
ished soft unless they are properly 
washed and cleansed after printing. In 
addition to the above treatment, sam- 
ple No. 1 shows every evidence of hav- 
ing been run over a 5-roll calender with 
two heated metal rolls and three pressed 
or fibre rolls made from either all cot- 
ton or cotton and husk. 


Crepe Knit Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

We have received the enclosed sample to 
copy and while we succeeded in producing 
a similar article with all of the character- 
istics of the crepe which the sample shows, 
we were unable to produce the exact fabric 
submitted. We would appreciate it highly 
if you would assist us in analyzing this 
sample and give us the stitch used as near 
as it is possible to determine. _ (4711) 

A manufacturer of goods similar to 
the sample replies as follows: I can 
find no uniform repetition of any of the 
stitches on any part of the sample, 
therefore if the inquirer gets what he 
asks for it would be necessary to go over 
the whole fabric and count and make a 
note of each stitch both ways, which 


means several hundred. 


Elasticity in Stocking 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending you under separate cover 
one of our 300 needle combed yarn misses’ 
hose We have been having complaint on 
the leg of this stocking not having as much 
elasticity as some of our competitors. We 
are using the best grade of 18s combed yarn 
knit on a ribber with a 300 needle, 4 inch 
diameter cylinder. May we ask you to 
examine this stocking and advise us if there 
is any way that we could set our ribber to 
get more elasticity on the machine that we 
are using. We are trying to perfect a stock- 
ing, the standard of which would be ac- 
cepted as extremely high in the trade. 
Therefore, may we ask you to criticise this 
stocking. (4715) 


We believe you should be able to set 
the stitch on your ribber to knit the 
tops so they could be stretched to meas- 
ure 12 inches wide instead of 6% inches, 
as in the samples submitted. The small 
sample herewith from a 5 inch head of 
about the same gauge will give you an 
idea of the proper stitch. The finished 
goods rarely measure quite as large after 
dyeing. The color is good. 


Water Band on Warps for Bleach- 


ing 
Technical Editor: 
We wish to inquire if it is the usual prac- 
tice of cotton yarn mills always to band 
their cotton warps You know, of course, 
that it is necessary to have a water band 
on warps before they can be handled very 
much and especially before they are 
bleached. 
We are contemplating bleaching 
warps and would 


some 
like to know if we would 
always receive these warps with a water 
band on them That is to say, is this rule 
practically infallible? If we ourselves would 
have to do this sometimes, we must know 
this, as it would be necessary for us to 
install a winding machine or the necessary 
machinery that would band these warps 
(4709) 


It is the usual practice in handling 
long chain warps for bleaching, mer- 
cerizing or dyeing to first place a water 
band around the warps immediately in 
front of the boiling-out process. As a 


matter of fact, the writer does not kn 

of any recognized yarn bleachery or 
works that does not use water ban 
Most of them, however, remove this 
water band before the warps are 
turned to the owner, as the dyer in a 
great many cases sells the yarn so 
after rewinding, in job lots for making 
tassels or other similar dry goods no 
ties. We see no reason for the own 
of the warps to install winding or un- 
winding machines for this purpose as 
the bleacher and dyer must assume all 
responsibility for such procedure. 


Test for Wool and Cotton 
Technical Editor: 

In making a test to determine the per- 
centage of wool in a mixture of about &§ 
per cent. cotton and 14 per cent wool, we 
boil about half a pound of cotton card sliver 
in a mixture of caustic soda and water for 
about half an hour. We use about a gallon 
of water and about 5 ounces of caustic 
Does it make any particular difference ¢ 
obtain the exact percentage of wool whether 
the amount of caustic varies slightly and 
whether the time this mixture is boiled is 
exactly the same? (4712) 


The usual method of determining the 
amount of cotton or wool in a mixture 
where there is relatively a large amount 
of cotton present as compared with wool 
is to boil the weighed sample for 20 to 
30 minutes in a 5 per cent. solution of 
caustic potash. Any slight differences 
in the strength of the alkali solution or 
the time of boiling would not make any 
great difference in the results obtained. 
However, it is always advisable in mak- 
ing any chemical test to maintain con- 
ditions as near alike in all cases. In 
other words, the strength of the alkali 
and the length of time of boiling should 
be kept the same in every test, where 
possible. While the usual method is to 
boil in a 5 per cent. solution of caustic 
potash, caustic soda will do. 


Bleaching Red Bordered Crash 


Technical Editor: 

Will you please let me know what is the 
safest thing to use in giving red bordered 
erash the lye boil? Could I use the usual 
soda ash and caustic soda? Please tell me 
the surest way to keep the colors from 
bleeding; also the strength of the gas bleach 
What strength is necessary for speedy 
bleaching? This is for union crash. (4707) 


The inquirer has evidently tried to 
accomplish results on colored bordered 
crash goods at high speed in the bleach- 
ing process. This should not be done 
and the point is always emphasized by 
practical men and all text books. The 
boil must be somewhat longer than is 
used on ordinary cotton goods in plain 
white. The writer would say not less 
than twelve hours and preferably should 
be an open boil, that is, not under steam 
pressure with the kier closed. 

Soda ash and soap are really the only 
ingredients for boiling off such goods 
It is also well to keep the goods away 
from contact with acid. They should be 
well washed after boiling and not al- 
lowed to lie in bins or piles for too long 
a period. After washing, the goods 
should be treated with a weak soda 
chemic not stronger than one-half de- 
gree Tw., or its equivalent in chlorine 
gas bleach. The time required fot the 
full bleach will be at least two hours in 
contact with a chlorine liquor. 


Determining Softening in Yarn 

Technical Editor aol 
Is there any process to determine 0! 

out if a cotton yarn is softened? Of 

this process is done in the: skein at th 

or bleach house with a composition 

wax and starch , 3) 
The various mixtures used for s 


ing cotton yarns usually consist of some 


(Continued on page 57) 
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EW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES © 





Perkins Cloth Piler 


For Pleating Cloth or Yarn Into 
Open Tanks or Vats 


The 


illustration shows the new 
Perkins cloth piler (Bidwell patents), 
which 
has been 


brought out 
b y B. F. 
Perkins & 
Inc., 
Holyoke, 
Mass. This 
iS a ma- 
chine for 
systematic- 
ally piling 
or pleating 
cloth or 
yarns into 
rec- 
tangular 
tanks or 
vats in 


Son, 


open 





The Perkins Cloth Piler 


As the travel of the machine across 
the top of the tank is comparatively 
slow, it can be realized that the 
whole mechanism is very smooth and 
quiet in operation; in fact it is prac- 
tically noiseless. 

Careful attention has been paid to 





bleacheries 

and dye houses. It is designed to 
eliminate hand labor in piling goods 
into vats and the hazard of snarling 
and knotting is prevented. The goods 
are distributed in an orderly and uni- 
form manner which insures uniform- 
ity in processing. 

The cloth piler is a complete unit. 
It runs on independent tracks over 
the tanks or vats to be filled. The 
motive power is distributed through 
a transmission gear box by means of 
a series of silent-running chains and 
sprockets to the three fundamental 
features of the piler, which are, first 
a heavy reel for pulling the goods 
from the washers or mangles; sec- 
ond, a pot eye actuated by a power- 
ful traverse screw, for guiding the 
goods across the surface of the reel; 
and third, a drive to the axles for 
the traverse of the whole machine 
across the top of the tank on steel 
tracks provided for this purpose. 

By properly proportioning the 
sprockets the reel is driven at a 
speed synchronous with the equip- 
ment that is delivering the goods to 
the piler. Therefore the speed of 
the reel is comparatively rapid, as it 
must handle the goods as fast as they 
lelivered to the piler. The pot 
travels across and back again, 


is, twice across the traverse 
screw while the machine moves on its 
tracks a distance of approximately 
twelve inches, it having been found 


hat this speed of the machine co- 


ates with the spread of the 
goo’s as they slough down into the 
ar 

th the reel and the traverse 


rotate in the same direction at 
all times, but the machine automati- 
cally reverses its direction of travel 
on i's tracks at each end of the tank, 
Or at any intermediate point at which 
the ‘rip dogs may be set. 


lubrication. Grease and oil are pre- 
vented from dropping into the tanks 
or in any other way coming in con- 
tact with the goods. Every bearing 
outside of the gear box is a high 
grade Fafnir ball bearing pillow 
block especially designed for this 
machine. These bearings are oil 
proof, very smooth running, and re- 
duce the power consumption to a 
minimum. All bearings in the gear 
box below the oil level are provided 
with bronze glands and packings. 


Pantograph 


Automatic in Operation Up to 
Finishing the Roll 

John Hope & Sons Engraving & 
Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. L., 
engravers and builders of engraving 
machinery for fabric printers, have 
completed the development of a new 
universal pantograph which is auto- 
matic in its operations up to the fin- 
ishing of the roll. It requires no at- 
tention from operators, automatically 
registering section to section until the 
entire roll is finished, when the ma- 
chine stops. 

This pantograph gives a woven ef- 
fect in the outlines to shapes. It rules 
and lifts to design plate, the ruling 
forming the design, and the lines are 
ruled to any count that may be re- 
quired. It eliminates sketch maker, 
plate cutter, pantograph tracer and 
the attention of a man registering the 
sections as covered in operation. 


Bobbin Treatment 


Gives Longer Life to New Bobbins 
—Reclaims Old Bobbins 

A bobbin treatment known as “ Tex- 

tilac ’ which renews the life of filling, 

warp and speeder bobbins, and is also 





recommended for new bobbins, warper 
and paper being 
brought to the attention of the trad 
by The Textilac Co., 
Bobbins the 


spools tubes, is 


Pawtucket, R. | 
treatment ar 


cleamed to be steam-proof, oil-proot 


given 


and waterproof, and will not crack, 
I 
splinter or require re-reaming. th 
i fy 


treatment employs a special gum, it is 
stated, which does not become brittk 
enough to crack. Some dye houses 
use Textilac-treated sticks in dyeing 


machines, holding the yarn in boiling 
The treatment is suitabl 
for all kinds of bobbins for 


wool or silk Varns 


dye liquors 

cotton, 

worsted, 
RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

BOBBIN. 1,440,959. W. Bourassa, 
Lewiston, Maine. 

DYEING cellulose acetate. 1,440,501 
FE. P. Sisley, Lyon, France. 


DyeEstuFF, Yellow vat. 1,440,833. G. 


Kalischer, ]. Muller and D. Nissen, 


Mainkur, Germany. 


Fasprics, Manufacture of knotted 


1,440,779. T. Frenzel, Berlin, Ger 
many. 
Fiske products, Making laminated. 


1,441,133. 
Pa. 
Hosiery press. 1,440,862. D. H. Ben 
jamin, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
KNITTED fabric, Method and appar- 
atus for producing. 1,441,110. | 
\. O’Lena, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KNITTING Machine dial mounting. 
1,441,124. R. W. Scott, Babylon, 
N;. -¥. 


KNITTING machines, Timing connec 
uon for dial and cylinder. 1,441, 
123.. Ke W.. Seott, 

loom, Weft replenishing. 
heh 


SHUTTLES, 


1,440,981 

siddeford, Me. 

Friction for. 1,440,505 
F. H. Stetson, Methuen, Mass. 

TENSION device. 1,441,011. J. O 
McKean, Westfield, Mass. 

DyestuFFrs, Manufacture of chromed 
1,440,566. F. Straub, Basel, Switz 
erland 

KNITTING machine and needle there- 
for. 1,441,591. P. P. LaMontagne, 
Bourbonnais, Ill. 

KNITTING machine and separate latch 
needle therefor. 1,441,592. P. P 
LaMontagne, Bourbonnais, Iil. 

KNITTING machine, Plating mechan- 


Gove, 


ism for straight. 1,441,745. W.S 
Parker, Rockford, II 

Loom. 1.441.611. R. G. Turner, 
Malden, Mass. 

Loom picker retaining device. 1,44I,- 


802. E. H. Hannon, Dedham, Mass. 
S1L_k and other products from intro- 
artificial, 
Bindschedler, Phila- 
and G. Juer, Hope- 


Manufacturing 
1,441,203. E 
delphia, Pa., 
well, Va. 

Spat for women’s wear. 1,441,849. 
P. Grayson, New York, N. Y. 

WEAVING machines, Attachment for. 


cellulose 


1,441,962. D. Blombach, Keene, 
N. H. 
Fasric, Automobile topping, 1.443.- 





J. M. Taylor, Ardmore, 


3abylon, N. Y. 


D. W. Potter, Lowell, Mass. 
Finishing. 1,442,840. J. H. 
Wrigley, Manchester, England. 


195. 


FABRIC, 


Looms, Check spring for. 1,443,225. 
H. F. Lavigne and A. Gaudreau, 
Plainfield, Conn. 

ROVING and spinning frames, c. 
Cap bar for. 1,443,111. G. F. Al- 
brecht, Woonsocket, R. | 

SHUTTLE, 1,443,238. B. J. Pask 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

SPINNING trame. 1,443,218. H. 
Fortier, Lowell, Mass. 

SPINNING frame and the like. 1,442,- 
872. J. P. Garey, Elmira, N. Y. 
TEXTILE fabric. 61,831. C. E. Lord, 

rarrytown, N. Y 

YARN cleaner. 1,442,990. A. Ash- 

worth, Salamanca, N. Y. 


Business Literature 


WOOLEN 


Lockwood, 


MODERN W ORSTED 
MILLs; Greene & Co., 
Kngineers, 24 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass. 
Chis is 


AND 


book- 
let describing the service which Lock- 
wood, (sreene & ch 


an attractive 24-page 


offer to woolen 
and worsted mills in connection with 
plant additions or the erection of new 
plants. This service includes prelim- 
inary study of conditions, sketch plans 
and estimates of cost, design of build- 
ings and equipment, the securing of 
bids and placing of contracts, and su- 
pervision of construction and equip- 
ment. In addition, service is ren- 
dered in the making of appraisals 
and special reports for various pur- 
including Iederal tax 
The 
and 
woolen 


poses, returns 
booklet is 
illustrated 
and worsted 
mills in various sections of the coun- 
try designed by Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., and built under their supervision. 
here 


financing. 
printed 
numerous 


and 
beautifully 


new 


with 


are also several interesting 
charts showing building costs, etc. 
CENTRIFUGAL Pumps; De _ Laval 

Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Small _ single 
pumps for motor or belt drive 
described in a leaflet and in an in- 
struction manual issued by the De 
Laval Steam Turbine These 
made in 1% and 2 inch 
sizes, and are designed for capacities 
ranging from 5 gallons per minute 
against 10 foot head up to 130 gallons 
per minute against foot head. 
They contain few and simple parts, 
which are manufactured to limit gages 
interchangeability. The 
publication before us gives complete 
t and instructions for selecting 
pumps for different conditions, and 
explains how to determine the proper 
speeds and how to select piping, 
valves, fittings and driving pulley or 
motor to secure an efficient and satis- 
factory installation. 


stage centrifugal 
are 


Co. 


pumps are 


So 


to insure 


ables 
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LANE CANVAS SHIPPING HAMPER 


Combining utmost strength and durability with 


perfect protection to contents. 


Made of extra quality Lame-woven Canvas, on 
the Lane Patented Indestructible Spsiag Steel 


Frame. 


Prices quoted on request 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS—Manufacturers—POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








The Annual Program and Year Book 


OF THE 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers 


is now in course of compilation. 


It will be issued in conjunction with the Nineteenth 
Annual Convention and KNITTING ARTS EXHIBI- 
TION to be held at the Commercial Museum, Phila- 
delphia, April 2nd to 6th. 


THREE THOUSAND copies will be printed for circula- 


tion among knit goods manufacturers throughout the 
United States. Copies will also be sent to United States 
Consular offices throughout the world. 


The Program and Year Book, handsomely bound, will 
contain the ofhcial program of the convention, details of 
exhibits at the KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION, a 
classified directory for buyers and a fund of general 
information of inestimable value to the industry at large. 


Actual size of pages 712 x 1014 inches; Type forms 6 x 9 
inches. For advertising rates, telephone, write or wire: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY 
AND UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York City 






CLEANS BY cD CLEANS 
AIR SUCTION a MACHINERY 
IN OPERATION 


A PRODUCTION 


COMPRESSED BOOSTER 


AIR 
ASK FOR 


NO WORKING [© ' PRICE AND 
PARTS a CATALOG 


(Patented) 


THE SWEENY Price Y CLEANER 


A PORTABLE MACHINE FOR 
CLEANING LINT, DUST, ETC. FROM 
MACHINERY AND FLOORS IN TEXTILE 
AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 
THIS MACHINE 


Ask for Prices and Bulletins on 
INGERSOLL RAND AIR COMPRESSORS AND AIR TANKS 
AIR HOISTS—AIR DRILLS—PNEUMATIC 
TOOLS OF ALL KINDS—CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS—DIRECT ACTING PUMPS ; 
AIR HOSE—QUICK CONNECTING HOSE COUPLINGS 


R. P. SWEENY 


406 News Building Manufacturer Greenville, S. C. 
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f NEW MILLS 
Cotton 

*New Orveans, La. Foster Mfg. 
Co. has ordered preparation of plans 
and specifications for its proposed plant 
for which site was mentioned recently 
as purchased, to manufacture cordage 


and canvas products, probably $200,000 
to be invested. ‘ 
*CHARLOTTE, N. C-. Stuart W. 


Cramer will begin work on the May- 
flower Mill at Cramerton in a few 
weeks, the preliminary plans having 
been completed. The new plant calls 
for an initial expenditure of about 
$750,000. The Mays Mills, Inc. at 
Cramerton, also owned by Mr. Cramer 
have been merged with the new project 
in a new corporation under the name of 
Cramerton Mills, Inc., with a capital 
stock of $3,000,000. The new plant will 
produce fine ginghams and will utilize 
the fine yarns now produced by the 
Mays Mill. The new plant will have 
only 500 looms, but plans call eventually 
for 2,000 looms and construction will be 
made with this in mind. Plans for 
the mill have been drawn by J. E. 
Sirrine & Co. engineers, Greenville, 
S. C. The weave shed will be 125 x 
000 feet. Orders for the greater 
part of the machinery have been placed. 
One hundred new houses will be built. 

*GasToniA, N. C. Ragan Spinning 
Co., G. W. Ragan, president, has ac- 
cepted plans and specifications from R. 
C. Biberstein, Charlotte, N. C., for its 
proposed 10,000 spindle mill recently 
mentioned, building and machinery con- 
tracts to be awarded during the next 
several weeks. 

*RockKINGKAM, N. C. Practically all 
the stock for the new $750,000 cotton 
mill for the Leak Mfg. Co., incorpo- 
rated last week, has now. been sub- 
scribed, and the first regular meeting 
of the stockholders will be held here 
Feb. 7. Contracts were placed with 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., engineers. 

*Wapesporo, N. C. Stockholders of 
the new Wade Mill here met Saturday 
for the purpose of organization. Direc- 
tors elected are: James A. Hardison, 
W. P. Parsons, T. C. Coxe, T. V. Hard- 
ison, Frank Bennett, J. D. Herne, H. B. 
Allen, James A. Leak, W. Henry Liles, 
L. D. Robinson and C. M. Burns. The 
board of directors will meet this week 
to elect officers. 

BRECKENRIDGE, Tex. Under the 
auspices of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, Ray B. Leach, secretary, a com- 
pany is being formed for the erection 
and operation of a local cotton mill, 
estimated to cost about $500,000, with 
equipment. The plant will specialize in 

production of ginghams and kindred 
fal rics. 

*DUNNVILLE, Ont., CAN. Dominion 
rics, Ltd., a mew company incorpo- 
1 to manufacture cotton and artifi- 
dress goods have completed a brick 
cement building, 130 x 54 ft., two 
es and basement, where they have 
menced the manufacture of ratine 
ss goods and towels. When in full 
ration they will employ about 100 
ls. The company have an author- 
capital of $250,000. The officers 

ar Thomas Camelford, president; 

William Camelford, president ; 


4 


 smoase @ak a7 


N 


vice 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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Alex Camelford, treasurer, and E. M. 
Smith, secretary. All are also inter- 
ested in the Dominion Hammock Mfg. 
Co., Ltd. 

*WELLAND, OnT., Can. At a recent 
meeting of the directors of the Welland 
Cotton Mills, Ltd., it was decided to 
proceed to allotment of stock, and to let 
contracts for the construction of the 
buildings. Work is already under way 
on the foundations. 





Wool 


LouIsviLLE, Ky. The Superior Wool- 
en Mills, Inc., has plans under consid- 
eration for the erection of a new mill 
at 509-11 West Market street, estimated 
to cost approximately $150,000, includ- 
ing equipment. J. W. Strother is treas- 
urer. 


Knit 

TeELrorp, TENN. The Telford Knit- 
ting Co. has recently completed a new 
mill here. The building, erected at a 
cost of $25,000, is two-story, brick and 
concrete, equipped with spring needle 
machines for the manufacture of 
ladies’ silk hose. Guy Maloney is presi- 
dent, H. C. Courtney, formerly super- 
intendent of the Kingsport (Tenn.) 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., is general manager 
and assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer; Fred H. Wagner is secretary 
and treasurer. 


Miscellaneous 

*YorK Haven, Pa. The Conewago 
Felt & Paper Co., recently organized 
with a capital of $300,000, has plans 
nearing completion for the erection of 
its proposed felt mill, one-story, 35 x 170 
feet, and expects to call for bids in the 
near future. Hamme & Witman, City 
Bank Building, York, Pa., are archi- 
tects. E. E. Brunner, president of the 


York Haven State Bank, heads the 
company. 
*GREENVILLE, S. C. J. F. Gallivan, 


head of the Gallivan Building Co., who 
will construct the plant of the Southern 
Bleachery, Inc., at Taylors, S. C., has 
recently made announcement that ,con- 
struction will be pushed forward as 
rapidly as possible. Work preliminary 
to laying of sidetracks and surveys of 
the site has been in progress for several 
days, and it is expected that the next 
few weeks will see beginning of actual 
construction. The estimated cost of the 
new bleachery has not been announced. 
A two-story main building 700 x 200 
feet wide and containing 220,000 square 
feet of floor space and a steam power 
plant capable of generating 1,000 kilo- 
watt hours are the chief plant units 
called for in the contract. Approxi- 
mately 100 dwellings will be erected for 
operatives of the company. 


ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 
Cotton 
*ATHENS, ALA. The Wellman Cotton 
Mill Co. has let a contract to Johnson, 
Chambers & Co. for the erection of ten 


cottages in the mill village here. Work 
will begin immediately. 
Sycamore, Ata. Avondale Mills, B. 


B. Comer, president, Birmingham, Ala., 
will install 20,000 spindles with accom- 
panying machinery in its plant here, 
thus more than doubling capacity; to the 
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“Just as Good’’ 


Lubricants—sold a little cheaper 
by the pound actually cost more 
per month than genuine. 





TRADE MARK 


NON 


UNITED STATES lS 


Modern Textile Lubricants 


for NON-FLUID OIL lasts so much longer 
that it is cheaper in the end. 


This fact is testified to by over 70% of lead- 
ing cotton mills that use: NON-FLUID OIL 
regularly. 


In addition to saving in cost of lubricant— 
NON-FLUID OIL avoids spoilage—it won't 
drip or spatter on the product. 


To get the genuine NON- / 
FLUID OIL accept only con- / 
tainers with 
mark. 


the above trade 4 
For testing sample 4 
send coupon. / 


‘ 


“N.Y. 
New York & New Jersey /” 1:0:cs 
Lubricant Company _’ 


Please 
f/f sen d_ testing 
401 Broadway, New York “ Samples and 


/ Bulletin on “Lub- 
Ample Stocks at our Branches: / , ‘ation of Textile 
// Machinery” to 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 4 


Atlanta, Ga. / 
New Orleans, La. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


CARD 
GRINDERS 


TWO SPECIALTIES 


which have made the 
name of 


“DRONSHIELD” 


WORLD-FAMOUS 








The 
Dronsfield 
Patent 


Traverse 


Wheel Grinder 


AND 








CUS LOOT 0 LPL 


The 
' Dronsfield 
Patent 





Grinding 
Roller 


When Ordering Cards 
SPECIFY 
*‘GRINDERS TO BE OF 


DRONSFIELD'S MAKE” 
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There are none 


“JUST AS GOOD” 
To be QUITE SURE 


order from 
THE PRINCIPAL TEXTILE 


VETTE COCREETED ANT PRTD TOON 








MANAGING ACENTS 


SUCCPADUEALARRSOODT ALENT 
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Mill News—Continued 


company’s plant at Alexander City will 
be added 14,000 spindles to double that 
mill. 

HARTFORD, CoNN. The Standard Mat- 
tress Co. is having plans made for a new 
fireproof factory on North street. It 
will be of brick construction, four 
stories high, 52 x 38, and will contain an 
office on the first floor, the upper stories 


be used for factory purposes. New 
machinery will be installed. 

Norwoop, Mass. The Holliston Mills 
| a irded = the ntract to C. A 
Batson Bre kton, Mass.., tor the erec 
tior f an additional mill to be used 


loth finishing 


It will be one-story 
high, 40 x 40, with a 100 foot connec 
tion to the present mill J. Williams 


Beals Sons, Boston, are the architects. 
*BLooMFIELD, N. J. The Clark Thread 

Co., Newark, N. J., has broken ground 

f the erection of the proposed 


lls, to 


new 
addition to its local n 


be equipped 


as a mercerizing buildings It will cost 
approximately $200,000, including ma- 
chinery 

\sHEVILLE, N. C. Asheville Cotton 


Mills 
to plant 


will make a minor additions 


and r 


few 
some of its 
equipment. J. E & Co., 
ville, S. C., are the engineers 
Burtincton, N. C. Aurora Cotton 
Mills will erect an office building. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co. are the 
CHARLOTTE, N. C Anchor Cotton 
Mills, C. W. Johnston, president, has 
ordered plans and specifications for the 
erection of a 15 story office building to 
$1,000,000 Lockwood, Greene & 
Co. of Boston and other cities being the 


arrang< 


Sirrine Green- 


engineers. 


cost 


architects engaged 

*|LUMBERTON, N. C. Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., engineers of Charlotte, have been 
commissioned to make a complete study 
of the Lumberton Cotton Mills and 
Dresden Cotton Mills with the idea of 
producing yarn which will be woven in 
a new weave mill containing 600 looms, 
to be known as the Mansfield Mill. This 
service will cover the complete engineer 
ing, including recommendations for ma- 
chinery and equipment 

McADENSVILLE, N. C 


R. R 


McAden Mills, 


Ray, manager, plans general im 


provements and installations of ad- 
ditional machinery 
Maipen, N. C. Carolina Cotton Mills 


installation of 
take care of the 
production of 6,000 spindles on 20s yarn 

Pawtucket, R. 1. 


are contemplating the 
sufficient looms to 
Excavating has 
started for the new mill for the Vienna 
Braid Co., stories, 40 x 100 feet, 
cost $14,000. 

*BowLinGc GREEN, S. C. Everything 
is now in readiness to start at the Bowl- 
ing Green Spinning Mills, following the 


two 


erection of a large addition. The mill 
is now equipped with new machinery 
throughout, and has 5,000 spindles 
Since operations have been suspended 
the management has installed electric 
power, electric lights, water and _ has 
built many new houses. C. N. Alex- 
ander, the general manager, announces 
that the mill will be started within the 
next few days 

CALHOUN IALLs, S. The work otf 
building addition to cloth room, weave 
shed and a new power plant is under 


way at Calhoun Mills, Gallivan Building 
Co., Greenville, S. C 
tractors and J. | 


being the con 


Sirrine & Co., Green 


ville, S. C., the engineers 
GREAT Fauis, S. C. Republic Cottor 
Mills has awarded the contract for 


erecting its big new weave shed, boiler 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


house and three section 
Potter & Shackleford, 
Greenville, S. C. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. 
*GREENVILLE, S. C, The contract for 
the erection of two-story addition to 
Dunean Mills has been awarded to 
Fiske-Carter Construction Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., and Worcester, Mass. The 
ill be reinforced concrete flat 
133 x 185 feet. It will be con- 
nected with the main mill building by 
way. The addition em- 
ts design many of the latest 


warehouse to 
contractors, 


building w 


} 


sla type, 


a passage 


bodic S in 


atures textile mill construction. 
The building will house twisting and 
winding equipment. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. Judson Mills, B 
Ik. Geer, president, has awarded all con- 
tracts for buildings, machinery, etc., for 


the company’s proposed additional mill 


recently mentioned and the $1,000,000 
seven per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock recently offered has been sub- 
scribed to furnish funds for the new 
plant and other purposes. This com- 
pany has 52,640 spindles and 1,288 


which it will add 750 looms in 
the new mill, thus providing for large 
increases in its output. 

GREENVILLE, S. C. F. W. Poe Mfg. 
Co. will build two-story brick extension 
to machine shop, contract for the new 
structure having been awarded to the 
Owens Contracting Co. at about $10,000. 

FAYETTEVILLE, TENN. The Elk Cot- 
ton Mills have recently bought 4,000 
spinning spindles, 2,400 twister spindles 
and complementary machinery for same 
from the Whitin Machine Works. This 
will necessitate an addition to the pres- 
ent plant of 70x 125 feet. The cost of 
the machinery amounts to about $85,000 
and the estimated cost of the entire un- 
dertaking will be about $125,000. 

*McKinneEy, Tex. Texas Cotton Mill 
Co. will build extensions to its weave 
shed and cloth room, erecting the addi- 
tions with its own force and not letting 
them to contract. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are their engineers. 


looms, to 


W ool 


Cuicaco, Itt. The Daniel Boone 
Woolen Mills, Inc., 1735 Diversay Park- 
way, has plans in progress for the erec- 
tion of a new one-story brick mill 
addition, 70 x 265 feet, and 92x 150 feet, 
L-shaped, estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $100,000. \ Epstein, 2001 
Pershing Road, is engineer. 

*SKOWHEGAN, Me. The new mill for 
the Maine Spinning Co. was completed 
during the week of Jan. 27 and opened 
to the general public for inspection on 
Sunday, Jan. 28. The mill was de- 
signed and construction supervised by 
the Boston office of Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., engineers, and is 84x 220 ft. in 
size, three stories and a finished bas« 
ment, and provided so that an addition 


al story can be added. 
*L awrence, Mass. The new mill 
ulding being erected at the Washing 
n Mills No. 7, for the American 


Wi len 


Mills, 
building is a 
high, 


Construction Co., 


The 
structure, six 
$400,000. The 
178 Tremont 
street, Boston, are the builders. 
\mstTerDAM. N. Y.. Bids 


has been roofed in 
fireproof 
stories 


costing 
Turner 


closed mn 


February 6 for the general contract 
for the erection of several additions 
for the Mohawk Carpet Co. The proj- 
ect includes a new cotton mill, new 
dye house and a machine shop addi 
tion, all of reinforced concrete con- 
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TRADE MARK 


US Pet.ofe 


GREASE 


THE MASTER LUBRICANT 





Friction 


Scarcely a day passes without 
enthusiastic reports from manu- 
facturers in all parts of the world, 
telling us of reduction in friction 
loads of 25 per cent or better, due 
to the use of Keystone Grease. 


NS 





A Keystone Lubricating Engi- 
neer is at your service for spe- 
cific recommendations. 


Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Executive Office and Works 


PHILADELPHIA 
U. S. A. 










“Maniplex” Sewing Machines ‘' 


For Multiple Stitching 
Bullt for all purposes where a number 
of rows of stitching are required. With 
either form of stitch, single thread chain, 
double thread chain, or lock stitch, sew- 
ing material from 1-16 inch thick, up 
to 1 inch thick, and up to 120 inch wide. 
Furnished with any desired number of 
needles, spacing to suit requirements 
We also build Paper Slitting Machines 
and design special machinery. 


L. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U. S. A. 


LEAFLET 
KIER 
BOILING! 


Send for it today! 


Scientific information that 
should be in the hands of 
every mill man. 

ADDRESS 


Sol-Esco 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co., Inc. 
Sole Manufacturers 
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Mill News—Continued 


truction. F. P. Sheldon & Sons, Provi- 
lence, R. I., are the architects and 
ngineers 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Plans have been 
repared by the Ballinger Co., Inc., of 
his city for the erection of a ware- 
suse at Second and Turner streets for 
ie Keystone Spinning Mills Co., manu- 
facturers of carpet yarns, on which bids 
e being taken. 

WakerieLp, R. I. The Wakefield 
Fextile Mills Co., has broken ground 
for the erection of a new one-story 
bleaching and dyeing building, 56x80 
eet, for which a contract recently was 
iwarded to the C. I. Bigney Construc- 

n Co., Providence. 

Oconto, Wis. Following the resigna- 

m of F. J. Maley, president of the 
Oconto Woolen Mills, reorganization 
has been started with the following 
hanges: H. H. Burley has been made 
superintendent of the mill and E. E. 
Strouts of Minneapolis, expert on 
woolen mill management, will act in an 
advisory capacity at the local mill for 
some time. H. F. Jones, vice president, 
will act as president of the company 
until other arrangements are made. 

Mitton, Ont., Can. The Milton 
Worsted Yarn Spinning Mills have 
bought the factory premises formerly 
wned by the Milton Shoe Co. and are 
remodelling them for use as an addi- 
tion to their own plant. The building 
is two-story, solid brick, and contains 
about 10,000 square feet of floor space. 
New factory flooring is being laid and 
the building renovated throughout, for 
the drawing, spinning and twisting of 
worsted yarns, 


Knit 

*ArBANY, Ata. The Cooper-Wells 
Co. has awarded a contract to Baxter 
Bros., contractors of Huntsville, for the 
erection of a two-story building 160x110 
fret. The building will cost about 
$50,000 and will be completed in about 
sixty days. 

PapucaH, Ky. Paducah Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., are considering data and 
(stimates for their department recently 
mentioned as proposed for manufactur 
ng paper boxes. 

New Hartrorp, N. Y. The Olym- 
pian Knit Goods Co. is arranging for 
the purchase of machinery for installa- 
tion in an additional mill. C. H. Oakes 
heads the campany. 

RALEIGH, N. C. Melrose Knitting 
Mills Co., manufacturers of ribbed 
underwear has installed twelve machines 


of the Wilcox & Gibbs Flatlock System. 


REIDSVILLE, N. C. Wm. Carter Co., 
Needham Heights, Mass., is reported as 
planning to build an underwear mill 
here, probably organizing a $150,000 

mpany with local investors asked to 

scribe to $40,000 of the stock. 


Hicnh Pornt, N. C. High Point Ho- 
y Mills, Inc., will erect a two-story 
uilding of standard mill construction 
ntaining about 10,000 square feet, to 
used for various operations. J. E. 
ne & Co., Greenville, S. C., are the 
ngineers. 

*Dattas, Pa. The Lycoming Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., is planning for the in- 
stallation of a number of modern knit- 
ting machines, and auxiliary operating 
equipment. 

Bristot, Va. Riceville Hosiery Mills 
have moved their plant to this place 
from Riceville, Tenn., and have taken 


S 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


over the plant of the Wood Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., and are now operating as 
the Tenneva Hosiery Mills. The offi- 
cers are: R. S. Pennington, president; 
S. M. McCracken, treasurer and buyer; 
S. Bruce Jones, secretary; L. A. Mc- 
Cracken, superintendent. The mill 
operates 175 knitting machines, 75 rib- 
bers, 30 loopers and 3 sewing machines. 

KenosHa, Wis. The Allen A. Co. has 
recently purchased property opposite 
their mill here and will build an addi 
tional unit for the manufacture of full 
fashioned hosiery. 

*Port Dover, Ont., CAN. The Elton 
Knitting Mills, Ltd., have purchased the 
nill formerly owned by Penman’s, Ltd. 
The company, capitalized at $600,000, 
will use the plant for the manufacture 
of a high grade of unshrinkable under- 
wear, jersey and sport cloth. A. E. EI- 
ton, founder of the company, is also 
president and general manager. He has 
had eighteen years experience among 
the leading manufacturers in England 
and has spent several years in experi- 
ments to obtain an tnshrinkable and 
cold-resisting finish on pure wool. The 
product which he has perfected will be 
made in the Port Dover plant and mar- 
keted under the registered name of 
“Coldovoid.” The plant will require 
little alteration for the new goods. The 
other officers and directors of the com- 
pany are: C. W. Barwell, vice presi- 
dent; John S. Martin, treasurer; L. B. 
Ivey, W. J. T. Ivey and D. J. Hoggarth 
Silk 

*PETALUMA, CAL. Belding Brothers 
& Co, have commenced operations in 
their new mill addition, recently com- 
pleted, and will place the entire plant on 
a full production basis. 

San Francisco, Car. The Pacific 
Embroidery Co., 130 Sutter street, is 
taking bids for the erection of a new 
two-story, brick and concrete addition 
to its machine embroidery works at Mis- 
sion and Otis streets, estimated to cost 
$45,000. Albert Burgren, 110 Sutter 
street, is architect. 

New York, N. Y. Malina Grisman 
Co., 472 Broome street, specialists in 
artificial silk yarns, have recently pur- 
chased the entire equipment of the Man- 
hattan Yarn Co., Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. The Collins & 
Aikman Co., 4675 Nixon avenue, has 
filed plans for the erection of a boiler 
house addition at its plush mills, to cost 
about $4,000, exclusive of equipment. 
The Turner Construction Co., 1713 San- 
som street, is contractor. 

Haz_Leton, Pa. The Progressive Silk 
Mills, Inc., has tentative plans for en- 
largements in its West Hazleton plant 
for increased capacity 





Miscellaneous 

PitTspurGH, Pa. Plans are being con- 
sidered for the rebuilding of the hemp 
rope department at the plant of the 
Pittsburgh Wire Rope Co., Verona, 
Pittsburgh, destroyed by fire Jan. 26, 
with loss estimated at close to $300,000, 
including other works buildings 


BELLEFONT, R. I. The Imperial Print 
ing and Finishing Co., of this place, are 
having a one-story brick and mill con 
structed addition built on their present 
storehouse, 50 x 100 feet in size. A one- 
story addition 45x 70 is also being built 
adjoining the shipping room building. 
The contractors are the C. I.. Bigney 
Construction Co. 357 Westminster 
street, Providence, R. I. 
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THE BALLINGER COMPANY 


ARCHITECTS Dsdestote Plants, Business and Institu- 


ENGINEERS 


tional Buildings, Process Engineering, 
Power Plants, Valuations and Reports. 


PHILADELPHIA SE. Cor. 1lth & Chestnut Sts 


NEW YORK 1328 Broadway 


LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNI > 


HAMM & GRANT, INC. 


DESIGNING AND CONSTRUCTING 
ENGINEERS 


TEXTILE AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


607 FERGUSON BUILDING 
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“DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, Inc. 


BOILERS 


OF ALL TYPES 


Towers @ Tanks 
STRUCTURAL 
STEEL WORK 


The Walsh 2 Weidner 
Boiler Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 


THE WILSON CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Branch Office: 
213 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N.C. 


Fibre Goods. Leather Belting. 
Sheep Skins for Spirning Rolls. 
Perforated Metals. Hydraulic 
Packings. Lovern Roving Boxes. 
Mill Brooms. A General Line of 


MILL SUPPLIES 


Our Building Department Han- 
dles Steel and Iron 


ENT VALUE 


Seaming Tables 

Looping Tables 

Damp Boxes, etc. 
All Steel 


David Lupton’s Sons Co. 
Trenton and Allegheny Aves. 
Philadelphia 





ENGINEERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


ELL-DESIGNED, with wearing 

parts of generous proportions. 
Workmanship is of highest standard. 
Automatically lubricated by acontrolled 
splash system with regulatable sight 
feed for cylinder oiling. Furnished 
with air pressure unloader if desired. 
Eighty per cent more cooling surface 
than any double-acting compressor of 
the same capacity. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
1630 Kienten Ave. St. Lowis, U.S. A. 
Branch Office: 

531 M Hudson Terminal, New York 


The Foxboro Automatic 
Temperature Recorder 
Controller 
is the only instrument that combines 
temperature controller and recording 
thermometer. It is invaluable for 
dyeing, sizing and finishing processes, 
Write for information to Dept. 

oA tT” 
THE FOXBORO CO., INC. 
Foxboro, Mass., U, S. A. 


THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY. i 
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FILLING WINDERS 


rewinds waste from bob- 
bins—rewinds small lots of 
yarn. 


more yarn in the shuttle— 
increased loom nroduction 
—less_ waste 





UTILIT Y—EFFICIENC Y—ECON OMY 


All are built INTO LAZENBY WINDERS. 


The construction makes high speed possible without fear 
of injury to the yarn or to the machine. 


A well equipped department in charge of experts is at your 
disposal for experimental work. 


F. A. 


BALTIMORE 


“DOBBIES” 


8 to 32 Harness 


eo Pe 
— ml a 


SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


“JACQUARDS” ALL TYPES 


HARNESS BUILDING 
THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Masher St., below Oxford St., Philadelphia 


LUD COL 1 ANAND ESET STYLE SY eT 










Key Seating Attachment 
for Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting 
Machine, to cut key seats for the Woodruff System 
of Keying. Write for description, circulars and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO. 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


PARKER SPOOL and BOBBIN CO. 


Lewiston, Maine 


Balanced True Running 


W ARP and FILLING BOBBINS 


Close Gauged Slubbers and Speeder Bobbins—Warper 
Twister and Jack Spools 


SALVAGE WINDERS 





LAZENBY & CO. 


MARYLAND 


















UTI 


WORLD 


Specialists in Warping 
Machines and Supplies 


Whether you desire one machine or a dozen—or any part 
of a machine, we will gladly assist you in making your 
selection of 


Entwistle Products 


That our assistance and advice will be of benefit to you is 
practically assured by the fact that the past 25 years have 
been devoted to the manufacture of warping machines. 
Write for our Catalog. 


Slasher Warpers Doubling Machines Card Grinders 
Ball Warpers Expansion Combs Leese Combs 
Beaming Machines Creels All Warping Supplies 


T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


Established 1886 Inco ted 1901 
LOWELL, M 


F. B. KENNEY, President 


LOOM DROP WIRES ARE GOOD WIRES 


Free from Burrs—-Uniformly Made With Satin Finish 
A Reliable Source of Supply 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Precision manufacturers for 40 years 





Southern Represer‘*ative: 
G. G. SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., Greenville, S. C. 


Denn Warpers and Beaming 
Machines 


The first machine with Electric Stop Motion in the 
creel. Saves time and money. Let us explain the good 
features. Up to date firms have seen the benefit of it. 


To meet the demand of the 
market others will follow. 


GLOBE MFG. CO. 


2009-11 Kinsey St. 
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COTTON GOODS MARKETS 
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Volume Buying Lack- 
ing in Export Business 


Small Orders from Large Number 
of Markets—New Procedure 
in China Reported 

Features of any kind are lacking 
in the export market, unless it is pos- 
sible to feature the continued absence 
of volume business. There are no 
surface indications of any change of 
moment in the general situation, and 
the cases of specific markets are ex- 
actly where they have been since the 
first of the year. Nothing but a 
small general business is being done, 
if creditable sources of information 
are to be believed. Individual gray 
goods mills whose brands have been 
well established for many years in 
certain markets, notably South Amer- 
ica, have their product well sold ahead 
for export. But these are not typical 
of the general situation. 

Small General Buying 

Large export houses are deriving 
some encouragement in the midst of 
slow movement of their goods, from 
the fact that current business is com- 
ing from nearly all of the markets with 
which they do business. In other 
words, buying, though in relatively 
small lots, is very general. This, of 
course, indicates a need for nearby 
deliveries, and contradicts any im- 
pression that there are large stocks 
of all kinds of cotton goods in all 
foreign markets. 

Current prices undoubtedly con- 
tinue as the dominant retardant to a 
freer flow of export merchandise. 
Buyers have in many instances con- 
tracted the idea that prices now rul- 
ing are only temporary, and that a 
reaction will be seen within a few 
months. No matter how wrong they 
may prove to be, it is to be feared 
that by the time this is established 
in their minds a good percentage of 
the expected volume for the first six 
months of this year will be killed. 

Selling Direct in China 

An interesting change in procedure 
in the China market is understood to 
have been made by a large exporting 
house. Instead of doing busiuess 
with the Chinese importer, as in the 
past, it is reported that this firm is 
now selling exclusively to what cor- 
responds to the dealer or retailer in 
China. This is necessarily being 
done through a branch organization 
in Chinese territory, and the outcome 
will be interesting to watch. 

Cuba Again 

The credit man for a prominent 
commission house returned late last 
week from a trip to Cuba. He came 
back firmly convinced that Cuba will 
continue to play an important role as 
a market for American cotton goods, 
despite the discouraging conditions 
which have prevailed there for sev- 
tral years, and which, in a measure, 
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still prevail. “Stocks are still large,” 
he said, “several Cuban merchants on 
whose integrity I would have gam- 
bled a good deal have proved them- 
selves dishonest, and we must feel 
our way carefully in granting new 
credits. But on the whole I am op- 
timistic on the Cuban situation. 

“Dishonesty is not confined to one 
market. The majority of our cus- 
tomers who got themselves into finan- 
cial trouble are doing their best to 
meet their obligations, I am con- 
vinced, and most of them are deserv- 
ing of all the help we can give them. 
The sugar crop will bring good 
prices this year, and if 3c. is realized 
by the grower there will be a decided 
improvement in the situation in Cuba, 
altogether aside from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment loan which they expect to 
receive.” 


British Cotton in 
More Active Mood 


India Has Bought Heavily and Ris- 
ing Prices Have Encouraged 


Manufacturers 
By Frederick W. Tattersall 
MANCHESTER, ENG. Jan. 25.— 


Manchester has again experienced 
an active market and the tone has 
continued firm. Manufacturers, 
generally speaking, have been in a 
better frame of mind than for some 
months back and there appears just 
cause for it. Since the beginning of 
the year buyers of cloth have operated 
on an encouraging scale, and much 
needed relief has been obtained. More 
idle looms have been restarted in 





Blackburn and Burnley districts. Al- 
though many of the offers from 
abroad have been below Manchester 
rates, manufacturers, once they have 
sold, are not now prepared to con- 
tinue business on the same basis, and 
all around there is a distinct tendency 
for makers to get their backs to the 
wall and insist on higher prices. What 
is more, there is a marked trend for 
bids from over-seas to improve. In 
sympathy with the rise in raw cotton 
rates, prices for both yarn and cloth 
have been dearer, and traders here are 
of the opinion that it is possible that 
the market will go still higher. The 
suggestion that supplies of the raw 
material will have to be regulated by 
high prices is being realized, but it 
would be a pity if a much dearer 
market put a stop to buyers’ opera- 
tions. Probably the most favorable 
feature has been the rise in the Indian 
rate of exchange, and it is many 
months since the rupee was worth 
over 1/5d. When the rupee appre- 
ciates it means more buying power 
for the native dealers. Then again, 
India is ready for the marriage sea- 
son, and reports state that good clear- 
ances of stocks are being made. 
Yarns Are Dearer 
Quotations for both American and 
Egyptian counts have hardened and 
a larger inquiry has been about for 
home use. Spinners have not yet felt 
the full effect of the bigger cloth busi- 
ness, as piece goods sales have been 
mostly from stock. Some fair sales 
have taken place in export numbers, 
principally in finer counts for India. 
Spinners using American cotton are 
still under the Federation rule to 
work 35 hours a week instead of 48, 


(Continued on page 35) 





MANCHESTER RADIOGRAM 


- | 
Manchester, Eng., Feb. 7 (By Radio to TEXTILE WORLD).— | 


Market generally continues quiet. Buyers at the moment are not 


disposed to operate on freer lines. 


Raw cotton fluctuations are 


disconcerting. Only occasional cloth sales for India; disappoint- | 


ing response received to prices wired out. 
Yarn sales unimportant; prices fairly firm; export numbers slow. 





China remains dull. | 


| 





Replacement Costs 


Are the Big Issue 





Retailers Generally Fear Effect of 

Much Higher Cotton Goods 

Prices on Consuming Public 

Consideration of possible price de- 
velopments is the main occupation of 
the wise cotton goods selling agent 
today. For the immediate future 
there is no concern; there is very lit- 
tle to worry about for the first six 
months of this year. Most mills are 
now in a Satisfactory position for the 
next few months. Southern gray 
good mills are well taken care of on 
the whole to April, it is believed, and 
on some constructions their product 
has been taken well into May and 
June. 

Seasonal offerings of flannels and 
napped goods generally have been ab- 
sorbed in shorter order than market 
leaders three months ago believed 
would be possible. Blankets are being 
taken freely, and several lines will 
not be available much longer. Cham- 
brays are understood to have sold 
well at the new 14%c. basis named 
last week by several leading sellers. 
good percale business is reported 
from several sources. 


The Gingham Situation 

While official opening of ginghams 
for fall had not taken place at mid- 
week, it is no secret that a good vol- 
ume of business has been booked at 
value by commission houses handling 
leading lines, and allotment of these 
goods is to be expected. As this is 
written at least one southern house is 
understood to have decided to name 
gingham prices formally by the end 
of the week, regardless of the attitude 
of eastern mills. Cheap southern col- 
ored goods generally are well posi- 
tioned. 


Retailers Are Apprehensive 

The primary market seller of cot- 
ton goods is between two fires, one 
actual, the other potential, but none 
the less threatening—a raw material 
market whose immediate general ten- 
dency cannot escape being advancing, 
and fear, often unexpressed, of an- 
other so-called buyers’ strike. All 
merchants recognize the possibility of 
prices being forced so high by the 
erratic raw material that the con- 
suming public will again take it into 
its head to stop everything but the 
most essential purchasing. Retailers 
as a class are probably more appre- 
hensive that this will happen than are 
jobbers, and they will doubtless stead- 
fastly refuse to commit themselves 
any distance ahead on merchandise. 


While on this subject of consumer 
reaction to necessarily advanced re- 
tail prices, it is not amiss to point out 
that signs are not lacking of another 
attack from the consumer press. There 
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TESTING APPARATUS 


For 


YARNS and CLOTH 





Our Specialty 
is Equipping 
Complete Testing 
Laboratories 





ALFRED SUTER 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Inquiries Solicited. 
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TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN ComPANY 
Main Orrice ano Factory: ROCKFORD, ILL. 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


of latest design, are built by 












Hopedale Manufacturing Company 
at MILFORD, MASS. 


JONAS NORTHROP, President G. O. DRAPER, Vice-President 








Cc. H. DRAPER, Treasurer F. E. NORCROSS, Secretary 





ASHWORTH BROS. 


Manufacturers of 


Card Clothing of Every Description 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


THE DIXON PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVER 
Changes weight without stopping frames. Gives uniform weight, essential to best results. 
jalf fore of screw onjents it. All patterns for all makes of frames. 





i AYA NIG Ba : 
Y Send for Samples to DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


BIRCH | 9% BIRCH BROTHERS 3 | ERS 

Textile wisi ec eeisiaae’s and 

Piece-End Sewing Machines 
a. SOMERVILLE, MASS. ta 


BIRCH TREE. 








ACME GEAR CO., INC. 


705 WOOD ST., PHILA., PA. 


Cut Spinning Change Gears Gears for Motor Drives 
Gears for Silk Throwing Plants and Special Machinery 
PROMPT SERVICE 
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BAIRD & BARTLETT CoO. 
63 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


PASTED CLOTH BOARDS 


For Textile Manufacturers 





Absolute Accuracy 


Here is a wonderful aid to efficiency. Tells -_ ao 
how much each man and each machine is 
Speeds up production. GET FULL DETAILS about 


The Productimeter 


DURANT MFG. CO. 
643 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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All Grades of Paper Box Boards and Specialties 





CRANE FITTINGS 


Qarrier Fngineering @rporation | Air Conditioning | 


(MANUFACTURED WEATHER) 


750 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 





NEWARK.N. J. HUMIDIFICATION 
BOSTON NEWYORK BuFFALo | WINTER HEATING 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 








CLEANING 
SUMMER COOLING 


Bulletins upon Request 


Make a Practice of Reading 


and using the Textile Clearing House pages 


of Textile World every week. 


Here 


afforded the opportunity for buyers and sellers 
to get together. The advantage is mutual. 





TEXTILE WORLD 


334 Fourth Ave. 


New York 


Advertising Rates on Reques! 
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have already been faint rumblings of 
the dailies’ editorial guns on the mat- 
ter of high costs of goods and cloth- 
ing. No one who went through 1920 
doubts for a moment the tremendous 
influence of such an attack, and no 
one wishes a repetition. 


Profits on Fall Business 

Yet it is conceded that at the prices 
at which fall business was taken mills 
make no more than a fair normal 
profit percentage, and in some cases 
do not make that. Based on cotton 
much lower than today’s levels, these 
prices do not come within Io per cent. 
of prices that would be named at pres- 
ent replacement costs. 








| Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


\ most sane forecast of cotton mar- 
ket developments was made this week 
y a close student in the goods mar- 
ket. He said: “I am not one of the 
prophets of 35 and 4oc. cotton. To 
my way of thinking, the market will 
go up to 30c. or slightly higher by 
May or June, not rapidly in one jump. 
but by gradual recoveries from inter 
mittent downward reactions. 


oo 
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Cotton Goods Markets—Continued | 


its accomplishments are not to be 
sneered at, according to the represen- 
tative of a prominent commission 
house just returned from Havana. He 
reports that, regardless of settlements 
with Cuban creditors made by individ 
ual houses which elected to remain | 
outside the committee, the settlements 
effected by the committee have in 
many instances been better than those | 
made by Manchester firms. 

The same authority referred to 
above is sponsor for the statement that | 
there are instances where the Cuban | 
committee secured 25 per cent. settle- | 
ments for American manufacturers, as 
compared with a total loss sustained 
by Manchester on claims against the 
same Cuban importers. 

Robert A. Suffern, in his market 
letter dated Feb. 1, makes the follow- 
ing interesting comment regarding 
the cotton goods business in India: 
* The Indian market offers a particu- 
larly good field at this time to Ameri- 
can manufacturers, as conditions there 
are now very good and the natives are 
showing an increasing interest in 
American merchandise. There have 
recently been sales of good quantities 


‘So 
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« arr J a 
the wrasstin fish hooks 
For Old Man Yarn to slip off a ‘‘Sonocone’’ 
It took twenty years to develop the 


Perfect Surface for Winding—the right 
long, catchy fibre and the proper em- 
bossing. But now it is one of the Ex- 
clusive features that make up ‘‘Sonoco”™’ 
Superiority. Dont Gamble—Specify. 


noco’ Cones 
and Tubes 


Southern Novelty Co., Manufacturers 
C. W. Coker, President 


Eastern Sales Office, New Bedford, Mass., P.O. Box 170, L. T. Shurtleff, Manager 


“Along about the time of the firs rea aerd ; : 
ang shout the time of the Gret of Chinese sheetings to the Indian dict a Seat sites 


bear attacks based on increased acre 


age reports, but these, I think, will 
have only a temporary effect. <A 
13,000,000- Or 14,000,000-bale acreage 
will produce, I hope and believe, a 
slow and gradual reduction in cotton 
from the approximate 30c. level to 
round 21 or 22c. . How long will this 
lake? . . . I give up!” 

Viewed as a whole, the goods mar 
ket has been relatively quiet this week 


: sige ee market. The entrance of Chinese 


4 Mm iiter the heavy volume of business 

im (one in the preceding two or three 
weeks, 

iC Reactions in cotton have retarded 


gray goods business, and produced 
some concessions in staple construc- 
tions. Specialties generally hold firm 
it the highest points reached. This 
particularly true of 6.15 yarn goods, 
vhich have been heavily bought at 
‘2c., and which are firm at that 
rice. ' 
\t mid-week southern 38%-inch 
‘4 X 608 were quoted at IIc. in first 
ids, with some selling at 10%c. re- 
ted at second hands. The same 
relative situation is true of 68x 72s, 
rst hands quoting 12c., and second 
ands reporting business at 117%e. 
Amory, Browne & Co. notified their 
rade ten days ago that their opening 
' blankets made Jan. 27 would be 
ithdrawn at the close of this week, 
th as to price and delivery, on any 
‘ders received later than this week. 
\n interesting change in the meth- 
lof doing business in China is re- 
vorted to have been made by a large 
“porting house. Business will be 
ne in future, according to this re- 
tt, direct with the Chinese dealer o1 
‘taller, instead of with the impor- 
yest Tin that country. 
the local cotton goods committee 
“med several years ago to handle 
* delicate situation in Cuba may be 
shtly regarded in some quarters, but 


mills into the export field is a decid- 
edly new departure, ‘and one that will 
be of greater consequence in future 
than it has been in the past. 

“ Japanese mills have continued to 
make inroads into the export business 
in gray goods and have made fair 
sales to India, as well as to various 
other parts of the East. It is thought 
that when the Chinese mills are well 
under way, however, they will prove 
very formidable competitors to Japan, 
as there are many reasons to believe 
that the Chinese mills will be able to 
under-quote the Japanese.” 

Taylor, Clapp & Beall, on Wednes 
day,*named the following prices on 
bleached 4-4 goods, subject to advance 
or withdrawal without notice: Lons 
dale, 17%c.; Blackstone, 17'%c.; 


Hope, 1534c.; Forget-Me-Not, 15%c. 
I 5% g 5A 


Manchester Market 
(Continued from page 33) 


but the ballot on the question of con- 
tinuing short time during the month 
of February is not expected to be 
carried. 
Big Cloth Trade for India 

The bulk of the business in cloth 
has been for India and encouraging 
transactions have been recorded in 
all varieties of light cloths; also shirt- 
ings, and printers. Some makers are 
now asking for May-June delivery. 
China has continued disappointing 
and only small lines have been placed, 
principally in fancies. Suitable makes 
have been in request for Java and the 
Philippines. Day to day buying has 
taken place in moderate lots of sized 
goods for Egypt. Buyers for South 
America have been active. The home 
trade has been quiet and offers are 
mostly unworkable. 


















OU can buy our cotton and 

get satisfaction from each 
shipment. That is the reason 
this firm has continued in busi- 
ness for eighteen years without 
change in location. 


Buy the right cotton, then go 
ahead. 


CooPER & GRIFFIN 


Incor porated 


Cotton Merchants 


Greenville, S. C. 







Branch Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. Toccoa, Ga. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. 
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Each succeeding year ushers in its benefits to enlarge the 
scope and increase the usefulness of the American 
Woolen Company. 








By introducing better methods, better machinery and 
better working and living conditions for its employees, 
it has helped to elevate the standards of manufacture in 
the woolen industry. 

















American Woolen Company 


Wm M Wood. President 









American Woolen Company of New York 
18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 








W. H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


225 Fourth Avenue 





Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 


Established over 8@ years 













EDWARD JEFFERSON 
WORSTED MACHINERY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








SELLING AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 





Talbot Mills 


North Billerica, Mass. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Uniform Cloths 


Dunn Worsted Mills 


ancy Worsteds 

















J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 












Piece Dyes 
25 Madison Avenue BATTEY, TRULL & ©0- 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


New York Office, 257 Fourth Ave 
NEW YORK— BOSTON ei 
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WOOL GOODS MARKETS 





Women’s Wear Awaits 
Action in Fine Goods 





\dditional Fall Openings Ex- 
pected Early in March— 
Ribbed Effects Are Gaining 
fhe situation in woolens and wor- 
steeds for women’s wear will not be 
thoroughly clear until the fine goods 
mills show their hand for the new 
jall season. Inquiry in representative 
juarters does not disclose any definite 
lecision so far on opening dates, but 
it will surprise many of the garment 
houses if the leading fine goods mills 
io not take action during the first part 

March. 

Styling Is Complicated 
fhe question of styling for fall 
n lines of novelties is more difficult 
than usual this season because of the 
great variety of effects which have 
iairly prominent places at present and 
ior which the supporters of each 
laim that the particular class they 
ire interested in is the coming line 
vhich will dominate the market. The 
more exclusive houses are almost cer- 
tain to continue the: use of novelty 
surface effects in brocades, matelasse 
nd blister effects. Napped fabrics 
vhich can show features to make 
hem distinctive are sure to have a 
rominent place for the new season. 
hecks and squares in such material 
ie likely to have a vogue though 
probably only for a limited use in the 
ield of sport wear. Coatings on the 
k bolivia order are on their way toward 
another season of wide distribution, 
the chief change being a _ tendency 
vay from such lines which show a 


SSS ——rr——————C 


——~\ distinct wale, to those in which the 
agonal is very fine almost to the 

unt of the uniform effect seen in a 

/ elvet, 

\ large business is probable for 
labrics suitable for use in three piece 
suits. These include velours and some 
i the twill weaves, such as poirets, 

‘otines, etc. The movement toward 

an, three piece suit not only means 


‘ke consumption of a greater yardage 
per unit garment but also the likeli- 
iood that more units will be sold be- 
‘alse women who do not possess 
‘hem will wish to add at least one to 
their wardrobe. 











a 
mM 


Ribbed Effects Gaining 
Cutters continue to show interest 
M ribbed effects with the Bedford 
ford coming daily into more prom- 
mence. last fall well posted stylers 
made preparations to develop this 
labric vas noted in these columns 
“the time, and their trust in this 
t gives promise of being ful- 
cutting trade is extending 
‘Interest from the Bedford cord to 
with similar effects such 
. Teps, etc. Such new lines 
“Shave appeared are conservatively 


& Hon); 
pOp! 


priced and unless the garment trade 
is handicapped by a heavier labor 
charge than is current today, gar- 
ments should be produced for prices 
not much in excess of last season. 





Women’s Wear Trade Notes 


The plans of the Botany Worsted 
Mills so far as they are now formu- 
lated call for the showing of fabrics 
for the fall, 1923, season about the 
middle of March. 

The withdrawal of the women’s 
wear lines of the American Woolen 
Co. last week was significant of the 
large business which came to their 
hands promptly after the showing. 
The cutting down of orders is now in 
process and buyers are awaiting the 
outcome with unusual interest. 

One of the reasons for delay on 
the part of many independent mills in 
the offering of women’s wear lines 
for the new season is the fact that 
cutters who are largely interested in 
American Woolen Co. goods will not 
be able to figure how much they will 
have to buy outside of the big com- 
pany until the allotment of orders 
there is complete. 

Garment houses which wait until 
they have a closer view of spring be- 
fore they go heavily into fall are also 
being considered by sellers who are 
delaying their openings. Spring lines 
will be well under way in many retail 
stores in March and at that time cut- 
ters will be in the mood to look over 
novelties for fall. 


Bradford Still Ruled 
by the Raw Material 


Liverpool Sales Show Further Ad- 
vance—Topmakers and Spin- 
ners Quote Protective Prices 
(From our Regular Correspondent) 


Braprorp, Eng., Jan. 23. — Raw 
material continues to dominate the 
market. On Jan. 18 there was a gen- 
eral upward tendency in quotations 
for tops, and practically every grade 


of crossbreds was advanced. Fifty 
eights were quoted at 46 to 47d on 
the average, 56s showed a sharp ad- 
vance to 38 to 39d, 50s carded were 
about 29, 48s carded fully 22d, 46s 
carded 19 to 19'%4d, and 4os prepared 
16% to 17d. 

On the same day Liverpool opened, 
and continued the next The 
strength shown little of 
extraordinary. Every bale was sold, 
and though the home trade was the 
principal buyer, there was free com 
petition from French representatives 
in spite of the depreciating exchange. 
Some of the home trade buying was 
reported to be on American account. 
Compared with the December closing 
rates in London, merinos were 5 to 
10 per cent up, fine crossbreds 5 per 
cent, and medium and coarse cross 
breds Io to 15 per cent up. 


day. 


was short 


Cautious Sellers 


The verdict of Liverpool has made 
topmakers cautious sellers. On fan. 
22 there was a fair amount of cov- 
ering in merinos by users who did 
not care to wait to see how London 
opened on Jan. 23. They had to pay 
64d and even 6sd for 64s, and the na- 
tural result of the transaction of this 
business was that topmakers put up 
their prices. After one or two top 
makers had had the experience of 
having “ protective” prices snapped 
up by buyers, some makers went to 
the length of withdrawing their 
prices, while others ran them up to 
67d for 64s. These are nominal rates, 
and selling prices will be adjusted on 
the London basis. 


Yarn Prices Up 


Most spinners put up their prices 
on Jan. 18, particularly for crossbreds, 
and there have been further advances 
since, in sympathy with tops. It can 
not be said that these prices have 
really been confirmed, because they 
have not been paid except under du- 
ress. Nevertheless, both spinners and 
topmakers are well employed, and 
they do not intend to take any risks. 
Users express the fear that America 

(Continued on page 73) 


BRADFORD RADIOGRAM 


Bradford, Eng., Feb. 7 


Market easier. 


dustry. 


values. 
reduction unless business is in 





(By Radio to TEXTILE WORLD).— 


Business very quiet. 


Topmakers prepared to 


make concessions all around and speculators’ lots occasionally 
available at less than topmakers’ prices. Sixty-fours tops quoted 
at 63d. by most topmakers and have been bought at 62d. from 
speculators; 56s quoted at 38d.; 46s carded at 19d. Coarse cross- 
breds are steadiest qualities owing to demand from carpet in- 


Continental wools in London are irregular and other 
sorts showed an easing last week-end. This week prices for wools 
suitable for Yorkshire have been steady. 
ered limits for Australasia with immediate effect on Colonial 
Yarns are barely steady, but spinners are not making 


eS 
tops quoted at 7 shillings. Market is well in hand and it is gen- 


Topmakers have low- 


Two-ply 48s from 64s 


erally expected lull will be only temporary. 





Sharp Advances on 
Suits Not Warranted 


Clothiers’ Talk of $5 to $10 In- 
crease a Suit Regretted by 
Mill Men—F ancy Worsteds 
A number of manufacturing 
clothiers have let fall the fact in 
their conversations with mill agents 
that the advances which are likely to 
be made in retail prices next fall as 
compared with last fall will amount 
to $5 to $10 per suit. Mill agents do 
not believe that the expectation of so 
marked an increase is by any means 
general but they feel that, such as it 
is, it is a dangerous feeling if per- 
mitted to live without refutation. The 
advance in suitings as shown by open- 
ings which have been made means lit- 
tle more than goc. to $1 on the cloth 
in an average suit, which if multiplied 
by the hands through which the ma- 
terial passes, should not exceed $2.50 
when it reaches the consumer. It is 
the feeling of mill agents that a con- 
servative advance of this sort will not 
he resisted by the wearer of garments 
and that an excellent business will en- 
sue, while, if unfair advantage is 
taken of bullish talk and extensive ad- 
vances made, there is strong likeli- 
hood that consumer buying may 
shrink to a point which will materially 
affect business in the last half of the 

vear. 
Openings Well Supported 

lhe openings so far made have been 
generously supported by buyers; in 
fact it is believed that many buyers 
have multiplied their actual needs be- 
cause of their expectations that orders 
will be cut down. Already the large 
companies are weeding out of their 
books orders for the less profitable 
fabrics since they have sufficient busi- 
ness to take care of their looms 
through the season on other more 
profitable goods. Even on the latter 
class business in many offices exceeds 
the ability of mills to produce and it is 
stated that reduction of orders rang- 
ing from ten to seventy-five per cent. 
will be the rule. The business in over- 
coatings has been exceptionally com- 
plete. Buyers have in some cases been 
holding up their orders with the 
smaller mills until they could get a 
line on the number of pieces which 
they may expect to get from the 
American Woolen Co. and other large 
producers. Confirmations are begin- 
ning to come through and since radi- 
cal reductions of orders are under way 
there will be a surplus business which 
even the many small producers may 
not be able to take care of. 


Fancy Worsteds Shown 
The week opened with the offering 
of fancy worsteds for the new season 
by the American Woolen Co. and 
prices showed a rise proportionate to 
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A. W. Buhlmann 


Textile Engineer 


200 Fifth Avenue New York 


Velvet and Plush Looms 
and 


all Machinery for 
Manipulating 


Pile Fabrics 


















360 Spindle Mule 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


Established 1832 


CARD CLOTHING 
CARDING MACHINES FOR WOOLEN, WORSTED, MOHAIR, 
ASBESTOS, COTTON WASTE, FLAX WASTE, JUTE WASTE 
SILK WASTE, AND SHODDY 





D. & F. Tape Condenser 


GARNETT BREASTS 
TAPE CONDENSERS 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE APRON RUBBS 

NAPPERS FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, AND KNIT GOODS 

FEARNOUGHT PICKERS 
SPINNING MULES FOR ANY STOCK WHICH CAN BE SPUN ON THE WOOLEN 

PRINCIPLE 

FULL LINE OF WOOL PICKERS, DUSTERS, TWISTERS, BOBBI.. 

WINDERS, DRESSERS, REELS, BEAMERS, SPOOLERS, ETC. 
WELL MADE WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY 


Write for Catalogues 


TEXTILE WORLD 
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jae 


Built to endure—Not merely assembled 
to sell 


“FIBERBONE” 


ROVING CANS—CARS—BOXES 
MILL RECEPTACLES 


Get our quotations—Get our catalogue 


THE FIBERBONE COMPANY, Inc. 
WALTHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 


SLAUGHTER-McCABE CO., Selling Agents 
Greenville, S. C. 


Tentering and Drying Machines 


for Woolens, Worsteds and Felts 


Chinchilla Machines 


also 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
and Crabbing Machines 


D.R.KENYON & SON 


mention, N. J. 
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Wool Markets—Continued 


e advance previously noted in con- 
ction with the showing of staples. 
his gain is about 12 per cent. over a 
year ago. In fancies, direct compari- 
sons are not possible since the line is 
wholly new. The lowest priced fancy 
worsted suiting in the American’s col- 
lection is a Riverside Mill’s fabric at 
$1.65. This and others in the same 
range present a material which is like- 
ly to compete with the medium priced 
woolen suitings and those who hope 
to see the worsted maintain its place 
believe that the American has taken 
the right stand in showing fabrics of 
the worsted class which may be 
utilized in popular priced suits. 
Additional lines of fancy worsteds 
vill come on the market next week. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 
he American Woolen Co, opened 

semi-staple and fancy 

ings for fall 1923 


worsted suit- 
on Monday, Feb. 5 


oo 
as follows: 
DEPARTMENT 1/B, SEMI-STAPLE 
WORSTEDS 

Washington Mill, Piece Dyes.1.37% to 4.10 
Washington Mill, Mixtures..1 S2M% to 3.92% 
Wood Worsted Mill, Piece 

EE hc wa cceas ; cvs wens Ree ae: te €.68 
Vood Worsted Mill, Mix 

CE an taneowN.y pawe ° .-1.92% to 4.75 
Ayer Mill, Piece Dyes A anew to 3.32% 
Ayer Mill, Mixtures. ..-1.97% to 4.35 
Fulton Mill, Piece Dyes.....2.72% to 4.00 
Fulton Mill, Mixtures . 2.67% to 3.35 

DEPARTMENT 2, FANCY WORSTEDS 
National & Providence Mills.2.22% to 4.42% 
Saranac Mills .. é 2.32% to 3.37% 
Arden Mills 3.10 to 3.80 
Champlain Mills 2.20 to 3.42% 
Riverside Mills 1.65 3.35 
Manton Mills. 2.3 3.12 
Anchor Mills 1 2.70 
Chase Mills “omen 
Weybosset Mills 1 
Moosup Mills : wrt 

DEPARTMENT 7, FANCY 3 
Beoli Mills 2 5 
Puritan Mills a's 5.17% 
Globe Mills 3.12% to 4.52% 
DEPARTMENT 8/A, STANDARD WSTDS. 
W hington Mill ; 2.25 to 5.17 


lhe lowest figure in the 
new showing of 


American’s 
worsteds 1s 


fancy 

$1.65 and the lines shown at this fig- 
ure and at $1.70 are carefully and 
attractively styled. The lowest all 
worsted at the offering last 
luly was $1.47% but it is not directly 
mparable. 

Samuel Hird & Sons, Inc., have 
opened vigoureux numbers at $2.42% 
to $2.871%4 regular. 

l. Guerin & Co., Inc., have opened 
lines of wool filled and all wors- 


spring 


the 


ted fancy worsteds for fall from the 
mill of the Rising Sun Co., Allen- 
town, R. I. 


l'rederick T. Lawrence & Co. have 
sold up and withdrawn St. George 
plaid back overcoatings. 
Patterson & Greenough are show- 
r overcoatings from $2.25 to $5.25 
strong, Hewat & Co., on Feb. 5 
ned woolen suitings from $2.12%4 
$3.3714 regular. 

irl J. Maas & Co. are showing 
rcoatings in plaid backs, through- 
through effects, etc., at $3.05 to 
177% net. 
he Crown 


tf? > 


Mills and Chester 
es mills have opened suitings and 
coatings for fall at prices ranging 
1 $1.77%4 to $2.87%4. 

lfred C. Gaunt & Co. are now lo- 
cated in Rooms 1008-rorr, at 25 Mad- 
Ave., New York. 


f 
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DOBBINS 


SOAP MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 


John W. Birch & Son are showing 
Ashaway wool suitings, 
at $1.80-$1.821%4 net; Piscataquis 
woolens, 14 0z., $2.00 net; Riverside 
suitings, 13% oz., $2.50-$2.65 net. 

Gus L. Rosenberg opened lines of 
J. & J. Dobson, Inc., as follows: 
Fancy piece dye all worsteds, $2.07%- 
$3.30; skein dyes, $2.25-$2.92!%. 

rr. PF. McKenney & Co. opened 
fall, 1923, suitings on Feb. 6 at prices 
said to show a rise of 


1344-14 0z. 










about 20 per 
cent. over the last fall opening. The 
lines included, Schuster Woolen Co., 
50-61c.; Hayward Woolen Co., 51 
6oc.; A. G. Dewey Co., 52%c.; Taft 
Woolen Co., 50-57'%c.; 
Woolen Mills, 50-55c.; Braeburn 
Woolen Co., 50-58c.; H. T. Hay- 
ward, 4714-57Mc. 
Terhune, Yereance 
opened as follows: 


Shetland Worsted Mills 
Clear Spe. Worsted Mills 
Waucantuck Worsted Mills 
Bell Worsted Co.. ‘ 
Shetucket Worsted Mills. . 
Smith Mills.... ; 
Berkshire Woolen Mills eee eee 
Berkeley Woolen Mills.. 
Virginia Woolen Mills 
Overcoatings—Columbiaville 


Bellingham 


& Wolff 


have 


Stops it at the 
Safety Point 


waive 


THERMOSTAT BULB 





The Powers 


re Regulator No. 11 


Specially adapted for the control of liquid temperatures as 
in hot water tanks, size boxes, dye kettles, etc. Entirely 
automatic and self-contained, requiring no outside power 
for operation. Send for Bulletin 129. 


Business More Stable 


Larger Volume of Textile Product 
Prophesied by Advertising Agent 

As a result of the study af mz arket 
conditions during the last two months 
B. G. Moon, president of the Byron 
G. Moon Co., Inc., advertising agents 
of Troy, N. Y., says that in his judg 
ment more stabilized business condi 
tions are indicated for 1923. He notes 
a marked improvement in underwear. 
haberdashery and wearing apparel 
and textiles generally. He states that 
the textile machinery manufacturers 
whom his agency serves report an in- 
creased demand for their equipments, 
which would appear to be indicative 
of a larger volume of textile manu- 
facturing. 

He further states that considerable 
interest is being aroused among man- 
ufacturers in various lines looking to 
co-operative advertising. This pub- 
licity, which will be along general 
educational lines, will be of material 
benefit to dealers in bringing the de 
sirability of certain kinds of merchan 
dise to the attention of the buving 
public. Tt also makes it possible to 
spread the publicitv over a wider field 
with less individual expense. 

Inquiries among the Moon Com- 
pany clients strenethens his idea that 
there will be a well distributed in 
crease in the volume of business dur- 
ing the present vear. and that there 
is everv reason for a conservative 
feeling of optimism in the trade. 


Specialists in Automatic Heat Control 
2729 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON TORONTO 


Your telephone directory will tell you if one of our 28 other offices is in 


your city. 1728B 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of 


Bobbins, Spools and Skewers 
—for Cotton, Woolen and Jute Mills 


Warp and Filling Bobbins a Specialty 
Bend Us a Sample of Your Requirements 
Southern Agent—A. B. Carter, Gastonia, N.C. 


WINDLE 
CLOTH DOUBLERS 
aucun ¥ Fe twa | WINDERS and MEASURERS 


felts. last week distributed a 
bonus of six per cent. of the wages of 
each employe for the last six months 
The monev given to the employes was 
in accordance with the profit-sharing 
basis adopted by the Huyck concern 
several years ago. 





THE 


DANA 5 


RTI 














Sons. 





For Woolen, Cotton and Silk Goods 
Felted Fabrics, Etc. 





J. E. WINDLE Worcester, Mass. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


Sco ‘ ‘ oS TITTLE 


INC2ERPERATED 

















The Attention of niin 
is Invited to Our New 


MODEL K 


Producing a fabric without 
lines, using a latch needle, per- 
mitting speed of production, the 
making of heavy heels and toes 
and perfect plaiting. 








Increased width of top and a 
sreatly pronounced loose course 
for looping are features of great 
value. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway New York 
Hamilton Charlotte Paris Barcelona Porto 
nt. N.C. France Spain Portugal 
Buenos Aires Sydney Shanghai Osaka Milan 
Argentine Australia China Japan Italy 


age SARIS 
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Future Difficulties 
of Underwear Trade 


How Much of an Advance to Make 
on Fall Goods Is Difficult 
Question to Solve 

Business in fall underwear is appa- 
rently over for the time being. There 
ire a few stragglers among buyers 
still to be accounted for, but most 
selling agents who are still taking 
business consider their initial selling 
practically completed. There is a good 
demand for immediate and nearby de- 
livery of spring merchandise, and the 
problem in these goods is not how to 
get the business, but how to take care 
of it. Well known lines of light 
weights for men are sold up tight for 
spring, and buyers will find it increas- 
ingly dificult to uncover suitable mer- 
chandise in the primary market. 

Fall Business Retrospect 

With the comparative leisure of the 
last week, mill representatives have 
been able to sit back and view their 
fall orders from all angles. This busi- 
ness is regarded with mixed feelings. 
Many mills have withdrawn their 
lines, having sold their product as far 
ahead as they cared to, which means 
as far ahead as they are covered with 
cotton or yarns. Few manufacturers 
possessed of sound common sense will 
sell cotton underwear beyond the date 
they are covered on raw material. 

A Few Questions 

What’s the next step? Cover on 
yarns now, or wait a month or two? 
\Will the jobber buy goods based on 
present replacement costs? How much 
of an advance will he stand? These 
questions which the individual 
must settle for himself very largely. 
Some jobbers are expressing doubts 
of their ability to get wide distribu- 
tion for underwear they have recently 
bought at the prices they will have 
to charge. As a class they will un- 
doubtedly bitterly oppose any advance 
in prices from the mill until the very 
last moment. They concede the re- 
placement cost argument of the man- 
ufacturer, but stick to their guns. The 
outcome of this tug-of-war is beyond 
the present abilities of this writer. 


are 





Underwear Trade Notes 

Women’s knitted underwear, hold- 
ing true to the form of the last few 
years, has not sold nearly as satisfac- 
4 Inroads of silk un- 


torily as men’s. 
dergarments in this division of the 
trade seem constantly growing. 

(here are scattered reports of bet- 
ter business booked on two-piece wool 

lerwear for fall. 

(he situation of two-piece garments 

men is discussed at some length in 
the adjoining column. 

renerally speaking, goods over $11 
Or $11.50 per dozen have not been re- 
garded with as much favor by jobbers 
as cheaper merchandise. 


Shirts and Drawers Coming Back? 





Larger Business on Two-Piece U 


Primary 


I two-piece underwear for men due 
for a revival? Are the “ old fash- 
ioned ” shirt and drawers, with a new- 
fashioned angle, coming back into 
their own? No! shouts a_ loud 
chorus of union suit adherents— 
many of whom might be called union 
suit fanatics. Yes, answers a small 
band of the faithful, in tones emphatic 
but not nearly so vociferous as those 
of their opponents. Also the latter 
qualify their statements, and are not 
at all opposed to a number of reser- 
vations. 

The interesting point, however, is 
that several boosters of two-piece gar- 
ments among mills’ selling agents in 
New York have back of their argu- 
ments the very tangible fact that their 
recent business on shirts and drawers 
has been larger than for years past. 
Some of them feel that this is the be- 
ginning of a boom—of undefined pro- 
portions—on two-piece underwear. In 
instances the wish is undoubtedly 
father to the thought. In _ others, 
there is unquestionably no axe to 
grind. The subject is interesting, at 
any rate; let us examine it, without 
treading on anyone’s toes. 


Personal Prejudice 

Investigation of almost any question 
bearing upon underwear is always 
hampered by the personal element. It 
is a peculiar thing—the decided 
opinions which almost every man has 
on the question of underwear. A man 
may not care particularly about the 
shape or construction of his neckties 
or cravats, his shoes, hosiery, hat or 
even his suit and overcoat, but where 
is the man who doesn’t know all about 
the kind of underwear he has on, and 
which, he feels, every other male 
should have on? He may exist, but 
he’s hard to find. 


So we have this personal prejudice, 
which enters very largely into the re- 
actions on this subject of selling 
agent, jobber and retailer, as well as 
consumer. There are mill represen- 
tatives who do a very large volume 
on union suits, larger than their busi- 
ness on two-piece garments, who 
shrink almost with horror from the 
thought of personally wearing any- 
thing but the shirt and drawer. 

Union Suit’s Firm Grip 

At this point let it be understood 
that no one, not even the most rabid 
advocate of the shirt and drawer, 
doubts for a moment the permanency 
of the union suit business. A garment 
which has established itself so firmly 
in the affections of large numbers of 
consumers in such a- comparatively 
short time, needs no defense from the 


nderwear for Men Reported in 


Market 


standpoint of permanent marketabil 
ity. The points in favor of the union 
suit are well known and need no repe- 
tition here. Great numbers of men 
will wear no other type of garment 
during the rest of their lives—nor will 
any of their male relations and close 
friends, if they can help it. 
An attack the union 


on suit is 
ridiculous in contemplation. What we 
are engaged in is a discussion of 


some of the merits of the two-piece 
garment which many claim have been 
largely forgotten by the public, and 
which, brought to light and empha- 
sized by its manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, have an important 
effect on the underwear market. 


may 


The Two-Piece Arguments 
Briefly stated, the arguments of the 
shirt and drawer proponents are: 
1. It is the most economical un 
derwear. 
2. It is the healthiest to wear. 
3. It meets most satisfactorily the 


vogue for “athletic” gar- 
ments. 
Economy is the most important 


consideration in the problem from the 
standpoint of the mass consumer, and 
it is here that two-piece underwear 
A man 
may change his shirt, and wear his 


has its strongest argument. 


drawers several days longer, or vice 
versa. If his drawers wear out first 
(as they usually do) he can buy new 


drawers and continue the old shirt 
in use for yet a while. 
The Health Angle 
Most union suit converts, recent 
and of long standing, object to the 
bulkiness around the waist of two 
piece underwear. Yet it is this 


“ bulkiness ” which gives the shirt and 
drawer end of the argument its hy- 
gienic angle. They point out that the 
shirt and drawers type gives its 
wearer two thicknesses (underwear 
only considered) over that part of the 
body where warmth is most essential 
—the abdomen. Two thicknesses are 
better than one, say the “ yeses”’ in 
this discussion, 
Q. E. D. 

To the young man, and to others 
not so young, the “ athletic” angle in 
underwear is not unimportant. The 
vogue for the wearing of knitted 
shirts in combination with short draw 
ers of jean or nainsook is very much 
with us, and most likely to continue 
with us for many years. There has 
been a great increase in the use of 
this combination for summer wear, 
and its all-year-round use is undoubt- 
edly growing. 

Then, too, the war with its two- 


therefore 


(Continued on page 43) 


Price the Problem 
in Hosiery Business 


Will Jobbers Buy at Advances 
Which Are Inevitable, If 
They Won't Buy Now? 

“My mills are operating on cotton 
bought largely in April and Septem 
ber of last year, and bought then on 


my strong recommendation,” said a 
large selling agent of hosiery this 
week. ‘“ What is going to happen,” he 


continued, “ when we have to price 
cur goods on the basis of present raw 
material This question 
modified in details to meet individual 
circumstances mills, is the 
problem of the hosiery business at the 
moment, 


values?” 


of big 


It will probably not be questioned 
that, because of a combination of cir 
cumstances it is not necessary to de 
today 
the cheapest buy, relatively, of any 
kind of textiles. 


tail, all classes of hosiery are 
That is, hosiery as 
a class has been advanced a smallet 
last low 
than any other textile commodity o1 
he mills 
are undoubtedly in 
far 


percentage over year’s 


fabric. mentioned abov: 
a better position, 
as their raw material 
than most of their 


tors. They have a large output of low 


SO Is COl 


cerned, compet! 

end goods and have booked a satisfac 

tory volume of business through the 

first five or six months of this year. 
Advance of 25¢ Necessary 

Yet what is to happen when the in 

The sell 


ing agent states that to base his goods 


evitable advance is made? 


on present cotton prices would neces 
sitate an advance of 25c. per dozen. 
Jobbers with whom he has talked over 
this situation claim they will not buy 
at the higher prices, and the seller 
emphatically states that his mills will 
close unless they do, and there the 
matter rests. The struggle between 
buyer and will probably 
most severe in the hosiery market 
during the remainder of the year. Un- 
less there is a break in commodity 
markets mills will have on their hands 
the problem of getting a 
sufficient price to show them a decent 
margin of profit. 


seller be 


constant 


Business Still Spotty 

Current business follows the trend 
of the last few months. It is fair in 
spots and poor in others. the 
most part, cheaper goods are receiv 
ing practically all of the business. In 
sections of the market there is re- 
ported a fairly good demand for im 
mediate delivery novelties. Majority 
reports agree that mercerized business 
continues slow, but there are excep 
tions which prove the rule. 

Heather Buying Delayed 

Generally speaking, there has been 
nothing but sampling of women’s 
wool heathers for fall, particularly in 
higher-priced lines. Many in the local 


For 
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Wildman 
Spring Needle 
Knitter 


Specialization—the key to suc 
cess in science, art or industry 
has made Wildman Spring 
Needle Knitting Machinery the 
standard of quality the world 
over. 


The Wildman Spring Needle 
Knitter turns out fine, smooth fab 
ric, free from lines; quality ho 
siery nearest to full-fashioned. 


Dependable for efficient opera 
tion year in, year out. We are 
now able to sell Wildman Spring 
Needle Knitters in all foreign 
countries. 


On request we will send 
the “Wildman Spring 
Needle Knitter Machine 
Instruction Book” giving 
detailed information and 
description of every impor- 
tant part of the machine. 

We have issued a very complete and in- 


formative book, ‘“‘ The Science of Knitting.”’ 


Price $3.00. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


market whose opinions are respected 
belicve that no buying of moment will 
be done on these goods until two or 
three months from now. The jobber 
is not to be blamed for not operating 
freely until he gets some idea of the 
colors which will be best for the 
new season, and this question is still 
very much to be decided. Well-in- 
formed mill representatives have lit- 
tle fear for an ultimate good season 
on heathers, and are not attempting 
to push a situation which will work 
itself out in good time. 





Hosiery Trade Notes 

Reports of recent large sales of 
mercerized yarns to Philadelphia ho- 
siery manufacturers are discredited in 
the local market. It is believed by 
selling agents in this city that the 
purchase of 2,000,000 of this yarn by 
one manufacturer, which has been re- 
ported, would be an out-and-out spec- 
ulative proposition and not a partic- 
ularly intelligent one. It is pointed 
ut that 2,000,000 pounds of yarn 
would make from 1,250,000 to 1,500,- 
00 dozen pairs of hosiery. 

Men’s cotton heathers to retail at 
25c. have sold very well, reports 
agree. 

Cotton and wool mixtures, in num- 
ber of orders, have been taken fairly 
well, but orders for the most part 
have been very small. 

he instance is cited of one buyer 
who was furnished 35 sets of samples 
and who then presented his order for 
the magnificent total of two cases. 

Women’s wool hosiery higher than 
$1.00 retailers, have not been taken 
with any freedom by the jobbing 
trade, and on those below that figure 
reports differ. 

One line of mercerized golf stock- 
ings for men, with fancy colored tops 
n checked effects, is being favorably 
received. These goods at present 
prices can be profitably retailed at 
$1.00, but it takes no unusual powers 
if imagination to see them priced at 
$1.50 in sport shops this spring. 


Better buying of full-fashioned 


silks reported in sections of the 
market, 

\ good year for silk hosiery is 
predicted by a good student of the 
market, who bases his opinion largely 
nthe small stocks of these goods in 
bbers’ and retailers’ hands. 

Large numbers of salesmen left this 
veek their jobbing trade terri- 
ee nd more will follow next 
Vek, 

Representing Bennett & Ruther- 
ord, William F. Bennett, covering 
‘he West, J. K. Rutherford, New 
ork tate and New England, and W. 

Allston, the South, left the city 

US Week, 

J. P. Quinlan will leave tomorrow 
- Chicago and the Middle 
Wes rf 


Mr. Quinlan’s organiza- 
liam Hessman, New Eng- 
York and Pennsylvania, 
— Burke, the South, left early 
US \ for their respective terri- 


Business Quiets Down 
in Knitted Outerwear 


Seasonal Inactivity in Sweaters— 
All Branches of the Trade in 
Satisfactory Position 

Seasonal quiet is settling down 
over the knitted outerwear markets, 
or at least that section of it which 
sells through jobbers. In the major- 
ity of instances buyers have left the 
city, their purchases completed for 
the time being, and selling agents ex- 
press themselves as entirely satisfied 
with the volume of business they have 
booked, particularly on sweaters. For 

(Continued on page 69) 





Shirts and Drawers 
(Continued from page 41) 


piece, semi-athletic issue underwear 
in both army and navy, unquestion- 
ably accounts for thousands of two- 
piece garment wearers today. Num- 
bers of young men came out of the 
navy firmly convinced that the navy 
summer issue underwear provides the 
ideal all-year-round solution to the 
underwear problem. 
War Stocks Exhausted? 

Getting back to the recent increased 
demand for shirts and drawers in the 
primary selling market, the war again 
has its influence. Stocks of Govern- 
ment underwear accumulated during 
the late unpleasantness have now been 
largely disposed of, it is understood, 
and now that this class of merchan- 
dise is off the market, mills are again 
getting the new business that belongs 
to them. 

Discussion of the extent of any en- 
larged demand for two-piece under- 
wear is necessarily theoretical. Its 
appearance is only hinted at in sec- 
tions of the New York market. Some 
large mills producing these goods ex- 
clusively or in largest proportions are 
sold up well through the spring; but 
so are union suit mills, very largely. 

In the cut goods division of the 
trade, market gossip has it that the 
B. V. D. Co. sold more shirts and 
drawers last year than ever before. 
The company maintains a complete— 
though genial—silence on this as well 
as other points regarding its business, 
so there can be no authoritative con- 
firmation of this report. Well-in- 
formed market gossip, however, is 
usually not far wrong. 

That some degree of recent im- 
petus has been given to two-piece 
suits by poorly made union suits 
seems obvious. 

So far as New York is concerned 
there is very little, if any, evidence 
that retailers have felt any recent in- 
crease in their call for shirts and 
drawers. Underwear buyers for three 
representative department stores this 
week denied the existence of such a 
demand, or indication of it. The 
clientele of these stores is fairly 
typical of New York’s average male, 
but not of its laboring classes, and at 
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“PARAMOUNT 
METHOD” 
FABRIC 
HOLDER 


The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is 
one of the greatest developments in the 
art of finishing hosiery. It prevents the 
goods from creeping up during the dry- 
ing process and the following advan- 


tages are all direct results of its use: 


Uniformity of length. 

No disfigurement of goods. 
Less work for pairers. 

Goods lie better in boxes. 
Improved finish of the product. 


PARAMOUNT FORMS and 
METHOD OF FINISHING have 
been developed to meet every require- 
ment of correct finishing. 





With PARAMOUNT EQUIP- 
MENT you are assured of an increased 
selling value in your merchandise, greater production and fewer 
seconds. You will find a large saving in labor, steam and floor 
space, improved factory conditions and satisfied help. If inter- 
ested, our representative will call, DEMONSTRATING IN 
YOUR OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT 
the improved results obtained by finishing on Paramount Dry- 
ing and Shaping Forms. 


You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or Rental basis 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. 
Address all correspondence to Chicago Office 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


Patented Sept. 17, 1918 





PARAMOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER 


Patented Nov. 4. 1919 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY 
FORM DRYING CO. 


Hunter Building 
Market and Madison Streets 
Chicago, Ill. 
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least two of the buyers in question 
ee firm personal advocates of the 
mn suit. 
* The Poor Man’s Underwear” 
is not debatable that the big 
market for two-piece underwear is 
and logically should be among the 
laboring classes, particularly the men 
who labor physically for their living. 
Any large expansion of this market, 
or, at the worst, retention of it at its 
present dimensions, will be made by 
sensible stressing of the arguments in 
favor of shirts and drawers. The 
arguments exist, but their existence 
is largely mute. 
Publicity Would Help 

Manufacturers and selling agents of 
the “old fashioned” type of under- 
wear who want to bring about a real 
increase in its consumption might 
very well borrow a page from the 
merchandising and selling book of the 
union suit mills. The most conspicu- 
ous examples of success among their 
ranks have certainly been anything 
but backward in pressing their strong 
points upon the consumer. 

And the mill cannot expect any vol- 
untary pushing of shirts and drawers 
by the jobber or retailer as classes, 
for both of whom the handling of the 
single unit union suit box is con- 
siderably easier than the two box 
packing of two-piece underwear. 


Brightness of Colors 
(Continued from page 25) 


of fact, it is not only direct cotton 
dyes that are competent to act as 
coloring mordants for basic dye- 
stuffs, the sulphur dyes have the 
same property. In fact, we may add, 
in respect to the fibre cotton, that ali- 
zarine dyes, logwood and other nat- 
ural dyestuffs, and aniline black may 
all be given an after-dyeing with 
basic colors. 

It: will now be gathered, perhaps, 
that the process of using the brilliant 
basic dyestuff as a means of finishing 
off a not too bright color produced 
by other means constitutes a very im- 
portant matter indeed. The amount 
of the expensive basic dye required 
may be relatively quite small. One- 
half of 1 per cent. may be looked on 
as a kind of maximum. This means 
only a moderate expense. 


Direct Cotton Colors 

Let us look at some phases of this 
matter more closely, particularly in 
connection with cotton. The direct 
cotton colors are popular, probably 
because of the cost of materials and 
the ease of application. But the 
shades produced do not, as a general 
tule, have that brilliancy and rich- 


hess that are producible when basic 
dyes re applied to cotton on a com- 
bined mordant formed of tannin and 
antimony. 

We w: 


vill assume that our cotton has 
area 'y been properly dyed with a 
“irec’ cotton dyestuff. It is then 
and given a dye treatment in 
rate bath containing a basic 
his bath is to contain a small 
of acetic acid or else of 
lu he small total of basic dye- 
Stuff not to be added to the bath 


a S¢ 


lye 
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all at once. As the dyeing goes on, 
a part of the total is added at inter- 
vals. The object in view is to pre- 
vent a too rapid fixing of the basic 
dye on the direct cotton dye acting 
as a mordant. 

But this is not the only method of 
procedure. We may take care that 
the fibre has been impregnated with 
tannin and antimony prior to the ap- | 
plication of the basic color. That 
is to say, we dye the cotton in a bath 
prepared by adding to the plain 
water the proper amount of direct 
cotton dyestuff and also tannic acid 
amounting, by weight, to 2 or 4 per 
cent. of the weight of the cottou fibre. 
The bath is used at the boiling tem- 
perature, and the cotton treated in| 
it for one hour. Then the bath is 
allowed to cool, the cotton remain- | 
ing immersed for some time. The 
work is now put through the cen- 
trifugal machine. A fresh bath con- 
taining tartar emetic as an addition 
to the water is now used as a means 
of fixing the absorbed tannic acid. 
This means the production of a com- 
bined mordant formed of tannic acid 
and antimony. Finally, the cotton is 
washed. The work will now be 
ready for the after-dyeing with the | 
basic dye. 

The reader is warned here against 
a replacement of the antimony salt, 
tartar emetic, by some cheap substi- 
tute. The method which employs 
tannin and tartar emetic 
commended not merely for the bril- 
liance of the shades but also for their 
fastness. 


is to be}. 





Sulphur Colors on Cotton 


The sulphur colors constitute one 
of the most valuable of all. On cot- 
ton these dyes produce shades that 
are fast against the usual activities. 
In fact, their fastness much sur- 
passes that of the majority of other 
cotton dyes. But their beauty and 
brilliance of shade are often of only 
a moderate character. Here is 
where an after-dyeing with a basic 
dye comes in. 


For example, the sulphur colors, 
because of their high quality of fast- 
ness against general activities are 
naturally used in dyeing hosiery and 
similar goods. The dyeings with the 
sulphur colors may often be im- 
proved in brilliancy by an after- 
treatment with such dyes as Safra- 
nine, Flavophosphine, Brilliant 
Green and Methylene Blue. Only a 
small proportion of the basic dye- 
stuff is required. It is claimed that 
the general fastness remains unal- 
tered. 


It would appear that the combina- 
tion of sulphur browns with a basic 
dye, the latter applied as an after- 
dyeing, is a good thing for brown 
and tan hosiery. It is claimed that 
the sulphur color leaves the cotton in 
a soft condition and not in the harsh, 
stiff state produced when cutch is 
employed. When this characteristic 
is coupled with the improvement in 
brilliance to be obtained with a prop- 
erly selected basic dye we have 
something that indeed appears quite 
valuable. 
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ll possess all modern improve- L 
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= French welt, double knee, _ ji 
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South America 
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The call today is for 
Full-Fashioned Hostery 


It’s the kind women wear—dealers sell day-in, day-out 
the big year-round hosiery that keeps the wheels 
humming steadily. 


The “ Reading” Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine is 


making quality hosiery, making money, earning Good 
Will for most full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers in 
the country. It is sure, quick, easy in operation. It is 
economical in power, labor and floor space. Its con- 
tinuous operation is assured by the fact that a stock of 
duplicate parts is always available for immediate 
shipment should occasion require. 


You'll use the “Reading” some day. Why not investigate 


<ul 
if now: 


rEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Pa 


February 10, 192 


Miss Full-Fashioned 


SAYS? 


“Women prefer  full- 


fashioned hosiery for the 


same reason that they 
want made - to - measure 
dresses. For full-fash- 
ioned hosiery is actually 
knit to the shape of the 
leg and that means better 
fit, better looks, better 
wear.” 
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SILK GOODS MARKETS 





Silk Market Taking 
on Better Atmosphere 


With Silk Show Under Way, Fac- 
tors Look to See Their Prod- 
ucts Enjoying Best Year 

The atmosphere in the silk market 
has taken on a decidedly better tone 
within the week, all factors reporting 
sales, in volume surpassing’ any that 
have been recorded for many months. 
That silk in general is to see its best 
year in the present twelve-month goes 
without denial, not that Coueism has 
been applied to its tendencies but ali 
factors declare the present year, more 
than ever to be one of prosperity for 
operators. in their field. With the 
Second International Silk Show well 
under way all things point to a ful- 
fillment of this belief. Exhibitors at 
this event have reported that though 
they have placed few orders, from 
their many visitors, the latter have 
gone to the company’s headquarters, 
after viewing many numbers, and 
there have placed orders for their re- 
quirements. These latter are not con- 
fined to immediate needs as might be 
supposed, but are in many cases ex- 
tended over a period of coming 
This condition is reflected in 
the reports coming from mills among 
whom, it is said, activities of the 
present time are the best they have 
experienced since the days of the late 


months. 





such was possible and there exists a 
persistent demand for it. 


own plant at 51 Bond St., the coning 
and winding plant of the Standard 
Silk Winding Co., 64 Lafayette St., 
and 41-43 Franklin St., New York 
City. 

During the present week Samuel 
Eiseman & Co., and the Samuel Eise- 
man Factors Corp., kept their busi 


Colors Featured 

Another comparatively new entry 
in the market is the crepe of silk and 
wool finish. This number has been 
forwarded by a number of houses in 
the market and appears to have a 
genuine demand behind it. Of colors 
there are many, with green in its va- 
ried shades, henna and the new moun- 
tain haze, introduced a short time ago, 


ness office open on Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings for the conveni- 
ence of buyers visiting the city during 
the show. 


Business in the broad silk market has during the week assumed 
greater proportions. Visitors in the city in attendance at the 
silk show, have in turn shopped with their wholesale houses 
and have bought in good form. Orders are not placed for im- 
mediate delivery, as was the case a few weeks ago, but in most 
instances are spread over a period of weeks in advance. The 
new shades, brought to the front by the show, have been well 
patronized. Colors seem to rule more in demand this season 
than has been true for some two years. The various patterns in 
greens are the most popular, with “ Mountain Haze,” a new crea- 
tion in order of orchid, together with grays and henna, are the 
leaders in this feature of the market. In ribbons good business 
is reported in the better grades and in the aggregate some healthy 
orders have been booked in those of a lower order. Prices in 
each market are firm, with increasingly upward tendencies. 





together with the 
ing the lead. 


silvered grays tak- The Paterson Silk Co., formerly at 
621 Broadway is now at 404 Fourth 
\ve. 

Goldsmith 


Associates of James A. 


Silk Goods 


The 


Trade Notes 


; 5 te 1 on the board of managers of the Silk 
) jing has recently been +48 ¢ . 
following - : Association of America presented 








war ; : issued by the statistical bureau of the ,,; . 
war. At the present time, among ! ued by the d ae are en him with a gold watch on the occa 
Silk Associatio f a: : eL: c. . 
—— — ilk Association of America sion of his fiftieth birthday. Accom 
RAW SILK IN STORAGE—FEBRUARY 1, 1923 panying the watch was an illuminated 
(As reported by the principal warehouses in New York City) , < js 
European Japan All Other Total resolution, signed by the donors. Mr 
Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales . ‘ ‘ Me 
Stocks January 1, 1923....... Dream fares 655 39,449 9,070 49,174 Goldsmith is serving a reelected term 
Imports January, 1988*....<...3 466 23,582 7,551 32,593 . ° . 
In ts month of January, 1923 1,460 Rtas ae as president of the Silk Association 
Total amount available during January.... 2,115 16,621 81,767 2 : 
mecke Weuruaey 4, 1095... 5.6 sse<000ves - waa 8.734 47,0 Samuel Briskman & Co., Inc., have 
Approximate deliveries to American Mills ‘ 
See eee eer re 374 7,887 44,680 taken up their new quarters at 377 
Sim uf Fourth Ave. 
Imports at Atlantic coast—January 1 to January 31 
Imports at Pacific coast—December 25 to January 25 (five days allowed for goods t \braham A Wiener, formerly at 
er the continent) 5 





Milis, 
their output without the inauguration 
if extra hours. Demand is undoubt- 
edly heavy and apparently is destined 
to continue for some time to come. 


Variety in Orders 


tivity for the most part is cen- 
on all weaves of the crepe or- 
from the finer grades of flat crepe 
to those generally included in the va- 
rie’ order of cantons. However, there 
silks of other orders that are 
hol|ing a prominent place in the pop- 
ty of buyers and among these 
are included georgettes, satins and 
taff- tas. The desire for printed crepes 
has not yet given way to what was 
sonic time ago predicted would come 
in the way of a let-up in the call for 
this number. Rather it appears to 
have gathered more momentum, if 


+ j 
cercd 


there are few that can nana 


95 Madison Ave. with Wiener & Alp 


rin, is now located at 230 Fifth Av 


Steinberger Bros., Inc., converters 
of artificial silk and worsted yarns, 


have purchased, in addition to their trading under his own name. 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Fairly good buying for American account has been experienced 
in the Yokohama market within the week. Prices have been 
advanced slightly and have assumed firmer tendencies. Ship- 
ments to America up to Jan. 1 were 200,250 bales, compared 
with 163,435 bales a year ago. Stocks in this market are at 28,000 
bales of white and 1,000 bales of yellow silk. The Canton market 
remains quiet, but prices are held firmly. New season’s products 


are being offered for April to June shipment, but buyers are re- 


luctant to operate so far in advance. On the other hand, the 
latter are experiencing difficulties in their attempts to procure 
nearby shipments, with the total supply available close to 1,000 
bales. A conservative business is under way in steam filatures at 
Shanghai. Tsatlees are limited. Prices here are also of firm 
order. In the Milan market spot deliveries are nearly exhausted, 
with American buyers operating for three months in advance. 





Trading in Ribbons 


. 

Gains Good Volume 
Better Class Grades Are Meeting 

With Demand—Staples Con- 

tinue Good—Prices Firm 

Trading in the ribbon market has, 
during the last week, taken on larger 
proportions. Especially is this true 
with sellers of the better class rib- 
bons, many of whom have brought out 
numbers within the last 
weeks and have at the same time done 
much to encourage the sale and use of 
ribbons. In this respect, there is the 
bandanna of the Batik order which 
today is being featured and sold more 
among high-priced fabrics than any 
individual number in the ribbon field, 
this latter patronage coming from the 
better class department stores. 

Staples Continue Good 

In the general run of ribbons there 

is a continued demand for those num- 


new few 


bers of a more or less staple order. 
Sales not reached the volume 
hoped in this particular field 
though it is felt another week will see 
the many houses 
showing improvement. What with the 
silk show in order and with 
at that event being shown more prom- 


have 
for 
of 


sales columns 


ribbons 


inently than ever hefore, it is certain, 
feel sellers of this division of the mar 
ket, they will receive the approval of 
the consumer so greatly to be desired. 
At the show genius is shown in the 
Salesmen in 


reporting good busi- 


way ribbons are treated. 
all quarters are 
ness. 
Variety in Sales 
Under all there appears a feature 
looking to trading in tinsels in the 
and the 
wide orders, a number of mills having 
started looms on these numbers within 
the last ten days. Moiré, ombré and 
glasse are none the less popular than a 


narrow numbers fancies of 


week ago among sellers to the retail 
and though it 
may be felt that the present is rather 


and millinery trades 
late in the season for a call from these 
quarters, nevertheless, orders are be- 
ing placed. 

The price remains the 
problem it has been in this particular 
market for the last two years. How- 
ever, it has lost some of the damaging 
effects it had in the past as is reflected 
in present activities. With that prices 
are assuming firmer tendencies and 


question 


the looked for rise may come soon. 


Ribbon Trade Notes 


Ernest & Herman Levy, Inc., expect 
to be established in their new building 
at Madison Avenue and 28th Street by 
March 1. They will occupy the entire 
cight floors of the building, construc- 
tion of which started in the fall. 

Johnson, Emmerich 
Inc., are offering a prize for the most 


Co 


” 


Cowdin, 


original pattern in ribbon design. 
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2-B Winder and the Cone 


Patented in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 


To make high grade Neckties, Mufflers, Hosiery. 
Underwear, Silk Coats, and Silk and Worsted Mixed 
Cloth, you must have the best Winding. 

We can prove to you that the 2 B Winder will 
accomplish this for you, which means a big saving of 
time and money. 

LET US HEAR FROM YOU 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


Established 1865 
Textile Machinery 
American St. below Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 













OVER 100—8 bushel size 


Contents secure 


Approved by 


from theft Express Company 





Morris Duck Shipping Hampers 
Used by 


One Silk Hosiery Mill 


for handling silk hosiery between mill and finishing plant in 
another city. 


Easy to Handle—Very Strong 
Not Expensive 
May we quote you prices ? 


MORRIS & CO., Inc. 
Groveville, N. J. 





February 10, | 


MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
















OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
FINISHING 
FOR 
ALL KINDS 





Knitted and Woven Fabrics 
THE MERROW MACHINE CoO. 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8. A 












Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle ‘Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course. 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BR BROS. a0. 


SYRACUSE - 
Established 1846 


| SWEATER MACHINE 


NEEDLES 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 
E. W.S. JASPER 


Successor to CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 
Telephone—Barclay 2965 71 Murray Street, New York 





BECKERT 
CONTINENTAL 


FOR SECOND BREAKER 
AND FINISHER CARDS 


APPERLY FEEDE 


PERFECT MECHANISM 


EFFICIENT POSITIVE UP TO DATE 





FIFTEEN THOUSAND IN USE 





GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON 53 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


















L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of al! kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles) 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Ete. | 
NEW BRUNSWICH, N. J. 


Maple Flooring IS THE BEST 
Factory Flooring 


Write ue today for full infosmation ** 
to ampene grades, also delivered pro 
in any quantity, anywhere. 
E sare eee ar COMPANT 
4050 Princeten Avenues, Chicage 


PROMPT SERVICE j 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE ORY 
HOSIERY FinieHina BOARDS 


ome 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FINANCIAL 


Little Change in 
Textile Securities 





Active Interest in Leading Listed 
Textiles, but Restricted Trad- 
ing in Unlisted Shares 

Boston.—The generally active trad- 
ing that has followed the opening of 
cotton and wool textiles at advanced 
prices has been accompanied by an 
increased interest in and demand for 
textile securities, but only in listed 
shares is this accurately reflected. 
This is largely due to the fact that 
the high-grade unlisted shares are 
held more firmly while bids have not 
yet been increased sufficiently to stim- 
ulate increased offerings. The in- 
creased number of outstanding shares 
of textile corporations due to the 
declaration of stock dividends has not 
increased offerings in the slightest de- 
gree. Investment demand continues 
of a discriminating character, and the 
securities of certain mills that made 
a poor showing during 1922, and that 
are available at material price con- 
cessions, are attracting comparatively 
little attention. 

With the exception of American 
Woolen common, which has advanced 
242 points to 98%, share values have 
changed but little during the week, 
although there has been a substantial 
movement of Pacific and of Amos- 
keag common. Pacific has sold up to 
100 ex-dividend, but closed Feb. 7 un- 
changed for the week at 9914. Amos- 
keag common has sold within a range 
of 94 to 95, closing Feb. 7 at the lat- 
ter figure, or an advance for the week 
of % point; the preferred is un- 
changed at 82. A little International 
Cotton Mills preferred and common 
has sold on the unchanged basis of 
75 and 20, respectively. 


fo 

_ Boston Stock Auctions 

The following sales of textile 
shares were made at today’s auctions: 


Shares Mill Par Price Change 


SS DOME SENED . vewccnean 100 200% +29% 
2 Thorndike Co........ 100 1,025 —25 
) Ipswich, com......... 100 55 — 8% 
Lockwood % share...100 62% — % 
’*U. S. Worsted Corp.100 15 _ 
® *U. S. Worsted Corp, 

IEG EGY sc acct 100 sh —.,.. 
Union Cotton, % share.100 90 + 2 
Acushnet, % share...100 50%  .. 
Mage. COttOm. .c.ccces 100 170 % 
Whitman, % share...100 81 t % 
Ipewith, pf@....ccscec 100 97 — y% 
WEOG «ek ess cnaes 100 =104 — 6 
American Mfg., pfd...100 855% — %& 


Total. 


* When, as and if issued. 


Share Demand Steady 


Interest Centers in Mill Meetings 
and Quarterly Dividends 
‘EW Beprorp, Mass.—Investors 
ring the last few days have been 
rking time pending the announce- 
t of the quarterly dividends and 
presentation of the financial state- 
ts of some of the mill corpora- 
is which have just held their an- 
il meetings. Shares have held 
ir own, and there has been very 


MARKETS 


little variation in the quoted prices. 

Demand continues steady, and is 
expected to strengthen following the 
declaration of dividends by some cor- 
porations that rumor had it might 
pass their usual disbursement during | 
the first quarter. 


Sharp Statement Shows Profit 


Sharp common during the last few | 


weeks has shown a decided weakening 
and has been offered freely at par or 
slightly under this figure, with bids 
ranging around 75. - The directors 
have just declared a dividend of $1 
on the common for the first quarter, 
putting the quietus on the rumor that 
it might be passed entirely. The an- 
nual statement of condition shows a 
profit and loss account of $1,022,220, 


after allowing the sum of $1,407,809 | 


for depreciation. The surplus of quick 
assets over liabilities amounts to 
$806,097, representing an increase for 
the year of $101,677 

Gosnold common, bid at 134, finds 
few shares available for sale. The 
directors are paying the regular $2 
for the first quarter;on the common, 
and the regular $3 Semi-annually on 
the preferred. The balance sheet pre- 
sented at the annual meeting held 
Tuesday shows a surplus of $1,290,- 
559 and a surplus of quick assets over 
liabilities of $2,626,542, or a gain of 
$459,611 for the fiscal year ending 
December 31, 1922, after allowing the 
sum of $586,092 for taxes and depre- 
ciation. 

Holmes Paying $5 Dividend 

Holmes stock continues to be held 
for 305, and the directors are paying 
the regular $5 on the common and $2 
on the preferred for the first quar- 
ter’s disbursement. The corporation 
has just held its annual meeting, the 
statement of condition showing the 
strong financial position of the mill. 
The surplus for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1922, shows $1,239,296 
after allowing $738,041 for depreci- 


ation on a total capital of $1,200,000. | 
The surplus of quick assets over lia-,, 


bilities totals $1,024,134, a slight de- 
crease of $86,584, but this is offset 
to some extent by an increase in val- 
uation of machinery to the extent of 


$71,754- 


Whitman stock sold at 165, with 
half shares selling at 8014. The di- 
rectors are paying a first quarter’s 


dividend of $2.50, 
stock of 50 per cent. declared near 
the of last year. In 1922 the 
rate was $3 quarterly on the old stock 
of $2,000,000. 
for the first quarter, with 
corded of the stock at 205, including 
the dividend. The present 
price of the stock is 210, 
change in the bid price of 190. 
Nonquitt is offered for sale at 95, 
with bid price 3 points less than this 
figure. The directors are paying the 
regular dividend of $1.50, the same as 
is being disbursed by Manromet, 


close 


sales re- 


with 


which 


including the new | 


Quissett is paying $2 | 


asking | 
no 
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WANTED 


Sanford Mills com. 

Goodall Worsted com. 
Pneumatic Scale Corp. com. 
Van Camp Packing pfd. 
Canadian Conn. Cotton pfd. 
Whitman Barnes Mfg. Co. 
Adirondack Pwr. & Lt. com. 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet com. 
Boston & Worc. St. Rwy. 41/28 
Border City Mfg. 

Berkshire Cotton Mfg. 
Manomet Mills 

Nashawena Mills 

Charlton Mills 

Dartmouth Mfg. com. 
Draper Corporation 

Flint Mills 

Great Falls Mfg. 

Hill Mfg. Co. 

Keith Paper Co. 

Kilburn Mills 

Connecticut Mills pfd. 


FOR SALE 


Arlington Mills 
Continental Mills | 
West Point Mfg. 

Bates Mfg. Co 
American Glue com. 
Androscoggin Mills 
Butler Mill 

Chace Mills 

Contoocook Mills pfd. 
Edwards Mfg. Co. 
Granite Mills 

Graton & Knight pfd. 
Hamilton Mfg. 

Ipswich Mills com. 
Kinney Mfg. pfd. 

B. B. & R. Knight pfd. 
Laurel Lake Mills 
Pocasset Mfg. 

Sierra Pacific Elec. com. 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton com. 
Manhasset Mfg. pfd. 

U. S. Worsted Co. warrants 


Hotchkin & Co. 


Specialists in Mill Securities 


53 State Street - BOSTON 




























Telephone 
Main 460 


Cable Address 
“Tockin” 
















yCos OSs 
a tempera 
—_ 2s i 


have extensive application 
throughout the textile industry. Inves-, 
tigate these applications by sending for, 
our general industrial catalog. | 


| [aylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER N.Y. | 
| Theres a Tycos or Taylor Fmperature Instrument for Every Purpose 
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A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN ‘COTTON MILL SHARES 
Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solictted 





|BALING PRES PRESS 


(Knuckle Joint) 





Indications point 
to Prosperity in 


THE TEXTILE 


po 


60 to 500 
| INDUSTRY mehr eee 
Simple 
Jadicious Investment , = 


Let us telly: uw 
more about them 


Dunning and Boscherd 
Press Ce. Inc. 
338 West Water Street 
Syracuse New York 


Established 1872 


NOW is likely to be 


PROFITABLE 
L 


M. H. WILDES & CO., | 


30 State Street, Boston 
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Its First Cost 
Is Its Only Cost 


That Is the Big Advantage in Using 


BRISTOL'S 


REO.U.8.PAT. OFFICE 


PATENT STEEL BELT LACING 


No special machinery is necessary for its application. The 
only tools necessary are your hands and a hammer. No 
special belt lacer has to be called on the job—a satisfactory 
belt joint can be made by any person with average intelli- 
gence. 

It will pay you well to keep a box of Bristol’s Lacing in every 
department. It’s ready for instant use! It saves time! It 
saves money! Makes a better joint. 


Write for Bulletin 713-D 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Waterbury, Conn. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Boston New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco 





The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTaBLisHEep 1868 


Water Tube Boilers 

Steam Superheaters 

Chain Grate Stokers 
BRANCHES 


Boston, 49 Federal Street 

PHILADELPHIA, vorth American Building 
PiTTsBuRGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 

CHICAGO, Marquette Building 

DeTroit, Ford Building 

CINCINNATI, Traction Building 

ATLANTA, Candler Building 

TUCSON, ARIZ., 21 South Stone Avenue 

NeW ORLBANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 
Houston, Texas, Southern Pacific Building 
DvLtas, Texas, 2001 Magnolia Building 
DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 

Sata Lake City, 705-6 Kearns Building 

San Francisco, Sheldon Building 

Los ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 
SpaTr Le, L. C. Smith Building 

Havana, C-Ba,. Calle de Aguiar 104 

San Juan, Porto Rico, Royal Bank Building 
HONOLULU, Ll, T.. Castle & Cooke Building 


_-- ~<A 
—$———— SS 
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Squirrel Cage Induction 


POLYPHASE MOTORS 





Ratings 1/3 to 5 H.P. 


The general design of 
frame and end brackets, 
is such as to permit of free 
circulation of air, at the 
same time protecting the 
winding from contact with 
foreign bodies. Definite 
provision is made for ex- 
cluding dust from the oil 


wells. 


Temperature Rise Not Over 40° Centigrade 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Tanks for Textile Mills 


REGISTERED 
TRACE MARK 


Years of experience in supplying WOOD 
TANKS to many of the leading Textile Mills 
puts us in a position to accept full responsi- 
bility for designing and installing any type of 
size of Tank. 


Our Engineers will gladly cooperate 
with you. Write for Booklet. 


NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO. 
EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


(BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT 
BRANCH OFFICE: 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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MILL STATEMENTS 




















Assets (a —-——-~., 
Cash and Raw Total Re’l Est'te, 
-——Fiscal Year——, debts materials, quick bidgs., and ——————- Misc ellaneous— 
Name and address of company. Year. Date. receivable mdse., etc assets machinery. Amount Description. 
hapel Mills Mfg. Co., S998; Gale Bt.... <<. $19,789 $315,649 $335,438 BER sc’winrud! apc cw abe xdaweeoens 
CG SS SRN. 05 .0 ch cow cccesccsacas 1E58. Duly Slwcecs 29,408 368,718 398,126 381,079 ‘ 
ylumbian Mfg. Co., SO a ae) eee 378,004 380,205 758,209 339,426 $278,749 Securities 
GHGREITEEG, Bee Tis cv ccwnconccccccesccccececs 1931 Oct. 31...... 401,138 248,069 649,207 348,134 278,749 Securities ......... 
‘ant Yarn Co., 1922 Sept. 30..... $51,664 622,230 973,894 1,231,291 ,593 Miscellaneous ..... 
eo a eee eee ee ee cnceaekGek SE: BO scs<:¢ 175,030 610,075 785,105 1,240,310 36,174 Miscellaneous ..... 
swich Mills, Teen. S00 Sein sass 2,218,665 3,502,243 5,720,908 3,245,221 109,897 Prep’d Charges.... 
DO Ss ao AGA 665% 60 0b eo 00snn ee poke. St... Bh. sncse 1,992,028 2,507,404 4,499,432 3,157,187 124,659 Miscellaneous ..... 
Lancaster Mills, 1965. Oot Shiis vic 2,396,753 1,726,955 4,123,708 4,784,481 142,615 Deferred Charges. 
Geeie MING 6:0 5.0.0cdneeeacsconbese sn 22-1921 Oct. 32 3,050,430 1,411,020 4,461,450 4,686,075 161,304 Deferred Charges 
Mayo Woolen Co., 1933 Aue. $i......; 43,362 423,990 467,352 486,790 567,304 Miscellaneous® ..... 
PERO. HONS S645 sc iecek ee cece sccacuceds 1921 Aug. 31.... 75,668 403,582 679, 250 480,925 611,264 DeGeld ...cccsres 
New England Waste Co., 1922 June 30..... 511,555 758,756 1,270,311 93,922 72,264 Investments ...... 
Ce ER ca ss ance ad ness heG4can wees 1921 June 30..... 206,364 $83,748 1,090,112 91,675 476,614 Investments 
itis Co., 1922 Sept. 30..... 871,580 2,390,829 3,262,409 3,014,508 13,609 Securities ......c.0; 
PR eT, MR s cna es cuccdcoecssciect 1921 Sept. 80..... 1,354,672 2,489,498 3,844,170 2,857,788 209,161 Miscellaneous 
M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., 1083. Oct. G2..... 2,099,99% 3,340,944 5,440,943 3,541,578 2,840 Investments 
PIG Se, SOS vcore cedessesbovee 3931 Oct. Shi..<.- 1,794,654 2,451,604 4,246,258 3,604,632 227,210 Miscellaneous ..... 
Whitman Mills, 1922 Sept. 39..... 679,505 1,963,710 2,643,215 3,738,430 57,437 Deferred Charges... 
Re I, SL cin vcceuessacecseswewee 1921 Sept. 30..... 501,238 2,068,841 2,570,079 3,346,806 108,346 Deferred Charges 
1 Deficit, $151,469. . ween 7 eva . 7 eR Pal ae Se 
2 Deficit, $326,320. Sage imo cane it > S 
3 Deficit. caee 689 held a dividend meeting since its year aggregated about $600,000, as 
— _ ——. stock dividend was declared. compared with $230,000 in 1921. 
is offered for sale at 100. Sales of Other Sales The quarterly dividend of 2 per 


the stock are reported at 97 with the 
dividend, strengthening to 97 ex-divi- 
dend. Nashawena sold at 136 and 
following the announcement of 
the dividend rate as the regular $2 
for the first quarter. Neild is paying 
$4 for the first quarter, with sales 
at 250 for the stock. Wamsutta 
changed hands at 104, 105 and 106%, 
and much interest is being manifested 
as to what the dividend will be of 
this corporation, which increased its 
capital by $2,000,000 recently. Po- 
tomska is available at 145, with sales 
of the stock ranging from 140 to 145. 


135, 


Trading Is Broader 


Fall River Sales Cover About 12 
Different Issues 
River, Mass.—Trading in 
other than fractional rights was in 
evidence in the local mill stock market 
last week for the first time in over 
a month, sales having been reported 
of the new stock of Border City, 
Flint, Chargon, Lincoln, Sagamore 
and Union, together with sales of 
some half-dozen other local issues. 
The sale price of the new stock in 
each transaction was at an advance 
over the last high price obtained for 
old stock, when the increased stock 
is figured, and contributed to the fact 
that as large if not larger rate of 
dividend has been declared for the 
present quarter on the several issues. 
A Trade in Sagamore 

(here had been little trading in 
Sagamore prior to the declaring of 
the 6624 per cent stock dividend, 
Owing to lack of stock on the market, 
but sales are known to have been 
made last year at better than 450. 
he sale of the new stock last week 
Was at 300 per share. The sale fol- 
lowed the declaring of a quarterly 
lividend of 3 per cent. The corpora- 
still has under consideration the 
tion of a branch plant in the 


FALL 


sale of Flint was at 170 per 
s| and that of Lincoln at 106. The 
r paid a 50 per cent stock and 
tter a stock dividend of 39 per 
cen’ in December. The Flint stock 
selling around 240 and Lincoln 
at -ound 140 prior to the stock divi- 
den action. Neither corporation has 


Border City changed hands at 112, 
Charlton at 133 and Union at 172 as 
against 160 for Border City, 175 for 
Charlton and 230 for Union, prior to 
the declaring of 50 per cent stock 
dividends. The Union paid 1% per 
cent on new stock the present quarter 
and the others have not held their 
quarterly meetings since the issue of 
the new stock. 

The other sales of the week show 
a strengthening of 2 to 5 points from 
previously reported sales of the same 
stocks. The sales include American 
Linen at 92, Barnard at 128, Chace 
at 120, Davol at 129, Granite at 115, 
Parket, com., at 52, Pilgrim, com., at 
135, Pocasset at 93, Richard Borden 
at 160, Seaconnet at 37%, Shove at 
95 and Stafford at 117%. 

Trading was in small share lots and 
consequently the total business of the 
week was not large though it is be- 
lieved it will lead to considerable 
tivity in the near future. 


ac- 





Financial Notes 

Rights to the new offering of Lud- 
low Mfg. Associates stock has been 
in good demand within a range of 6% 
to 634, with sales at Feb. 7 Boston 
auctions at 65%, or an advance of % 
points. 

Consolidated Textile common has 
been in more active demand on both 
the local and New York exchanges, 
closing Feb. 7 at 13%, or a net ad- 
vance during the last two weeks of 
2 points. 

A market price for U. S. Worsted 
Corp. common and Ist preferred was 
established at the Feb. 7 Boston auc- 
tion by sales of the former at $15.00 
and of the latter at $66.50. Rights 
to the new common have been selling 
within a range of 2 to 3%c., the lower 
figure representing a decline of 2™%c. 
Rights to the Ist preferred are quoted 
at $3.50 to $4.00, the latter price rep- 
resenting a decline of $1.00. 

Stockholders of the Hamilton 
Woolen Company, Southbridge, 
Mass., have approved an increase in 
the authorized capital of the company 
from $2,500,000 to $2,000,000, and 
payment of a stock dividend of 10 
per cent. that will increase the out- 
standing capital to $2,600,000. It is 
reported that profits for the last fiscal 


cent. declared on the $1,800,000 of 
Newmarket Mfg. Co. stock represents 
an increase to a I2 per cent. basis, 10 
per cent. having been paid on the 
former capitalization of $1,200,000. 

The Phoenix Hosiery Company is 
reported to have shown a net profit, 
after State and Federal taxes, of 
slightly less than $1,900,000 for the 
fiscal year ended December 31 last. 
This is equal to about $47 on the $4,- 
000,000 of 7 per cent. cumulative pre 
ferred stock outstanding, and of $9 
on the 175,000 shares of common 
stock, after preferred 
dividends. 

Although the Arlington Mills was 
without production for five months 
last year during the textile strike, it 
shows net earnings of $1,531,000, as 


deduction of 


compared with $1,517,000 for the 
previous year. Included in the for- 


mer, however, is $231,000 covering a 
tax refund by the government, thus 
making actual net earnings for the 
period $1,300,000. It is a striking 
commentary upon the efficient mer- 
chandising and operation of this plant 
that it was able to make a 9% per 
cent. profit on a turnover of $13,551,- 
000 in 1922, or I per cent. more than 
upon the gross business of $17,841,- 
ooo for 1921. At present the Arling- 
ton is working at full capacity, with 
promise of a $20,000,000 gross busi 
ness for the year. 


The Renfrew Mfg. Co. on Feb. 1, 
1923, paid a quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent. on its common stock to 


stockholders of record Jan. 20, 1923. 


Cash Dividends 





Mill Period Rate t i 
Esmond Mills Qtly.12 Ji 2 
Esmond Mills, pfd.Qtly.1%% I 1 J 2 
Harmony Mills, pfd.Qtly.1%% Feb. 1J 2 
Hamilton Mfg. Co.Qtly. $1.00 Feb. 15 Jan. 2 
Pacific Mills -Qtly.1% Feb. 1 Jan. 24 
Edwards Mfg. Co..S. A. $3.00 Feb 1 Jan. 25 
Pepperell Mfg. Co..S. A. 4.00 Feb. 1 Jan. 24 
Bates Mfg. Co ..S. A. 6.00 Feb. 1 Jan. 25 
Sagamore Mfg. Co..S.A 3 Feb. 1 Jan. 24 
Mass. Cotton Mills.Qtly. $3.00 Feb. 10 Jan. 29 
Canadian Conn Qtly 2% Apr. 2 Mar. 1 
Cotton Mills, pfd 
Ipswich Mills, pfd..Qtly. $1.50 Feb. 1 Jan 4 
Nashawena Mills...Qtly 2.00 Feb. 6 Jan 
Manomet Mills Qtly 1.50 Feb. 6 Jan. 30 
Nonquitt Spinning 

a 46 es Qtly 1.50 Feb. 6 Jan. 30 
Hoosac Cotton Mills 

BO. svecs ; Qtly 2.00 Feb. 15 Feb 
Quissett Mill. Qtly 2.00 Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
Butler Mill Qtly 2.00 Feb. 15 Feb. 5 


F 
F 
F 
4.00 Feb. 
F 
F 


‘ontinental Mills 8S. A. 10 Jan. 31 
‘abot Mfg. Co Qtly. 1.50 Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
Nyanza Mills Qtly. 1.00 Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
Sharp Mfg. Co Qtly 1.00 Feb. 21 Feb. € 
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Liabilities, 











Accts. payable, Surplus, 

— floating and Capital profit and 
Tota funded debt. stock loss, etc. 

. $718,268 $358,860 $300,000 $59,408 
779,205 352,340 300,000 126,865 
1,376,384 149,693 350,000 876,691 

. 1,276,090 27,179 350,000 898,911 
- 2,234,778 1,014,575 1,200,000 20,2043 
- 2,061,589 1,016,236 1,200,000 326,320? 
. 9,076,026 5,273,443 273,100 529,483 
- 7,781,278 3,884,650 , 311,300 585,328 
9,050,804 708,509 4,367,800 3,974,495 
9,308,829 1,738,664 4,393,009 3,177,165 

. 1,521,446 671,946 600,000 349,500 
. 1,471,429 626,429 500,000 345,000 
- 1,736,497 1,101,046 200,000 435,451 
. 1,658,411 1,076,481 200,000 381,930 
6,290,526 1,873,516 800,000 3,617,010 
6,911,119 2 800,000 3,848,975 

. 8,985,361 1,073,040 4,002,000 3,910,321 
. 8,078,100 438,917 1,470,000 6,169,183 
6,439,076 984,307 2,000,000 3,454,769 
6,025,231 952,455 2,000,000 3,072,776 


New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations based upon last sales at Boston 
public auctions and Boston Stock _Ex- 


change. 

Latest Previous 

Sales Sales 
American Woolen, pfd...... 110 111 
Amoskeag A aemee 95 94 
BEE ks wiicnees cack 170% 175 
Oe ES re t395% 
RPRPRRRO  acasceetsveendveues 114% 113% 
IN Be Bi halla am a ws. gh an ah 240 240% 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd. ..... 119% 114% 
OGRE. ettavaswecieencedxtnes 135% 
MGAWOPGS cscicvccecccesenseuce 115 110 
Remond, pid. ...cccccccccecs 101 99 
SRN Surc'i's Rada cukamacee 180 190% 
POre AlPGOR 6 cccccccicceccs 188 17 
Great Falle@ ..c.ccccocccvcesss 75% 717% 
Hamilton Woolen .......... 95% 95: 
a re Pe 85 75% 
BHI cc ccccccccccccocs coccces 158% 149 
Tee... CORO DE c ecewnneues 75 78 
EOOWIGy GONE, 640 cnccenwcenee 55 63% 
ee rer are ea ae 104 107% 
Ludlow Associates ......... 136% 151% 
EDO Mav dca vettecceorseounce 166% 170 
Massachusetts ..... 170 172% 
MOSS Sis c cesaweiawanes 100 104% 
Nashua, COM. ...ccccccssees 76% 75% 
WRUNG “Gvieccewaceubnawenun 255 
Newmarket ..ccccccccceces +170 16 
PaGiMe .cscccccecccvers cece 99% 97 
Plymouth Cordage ......... 196% 202% 
rremont & Suffolk.......... 155% 150 
WOE 2i Ceetaceevev end needs 230 20 


t+ Old quotation. 


New Bedford Quotations 


Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelley, 
Bid Asked, 
Acushnet Mills hawietimaae pas 157% 
Beacon. Mig. Co., PlGecccccvess 99 ° 
Booth Mfg. Co., com 170 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd eeu . 117% 
Bristol Mfg. Co.... ° concer 190 205 
Butler Mfg. Co.... he -onceae. cae 
City Mfg. Co dicme be merase ee 145 155 
Dartmouth Mfg., com........ 155 16 
Dartmouth Mfg., pfd.......... 85° 
Fairhaven Mills, com.......... 140 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd... . 93 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., com..... we Bee 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd Ber ahciaicn 93 
Grinnell Mfg. Co ahs ss ae 
Hathaway Mfg. Co......ccee-. 135 138 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com......... 305 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd aes 116 
Kilburn Mills 180 190 
Manomet Mills (ivenewaes *100 
Nashawena Mills . dats 133 
Neild Mills .... apie ee emeee 230 0 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com vce BOG 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd : iat oa ‘ 
Nonquitt Spinning Co ce 3 95 
Pierce Mill oan . 480 ‘ 
Potomska Mills “eis has 135 145 
Quissett Mills, com... 190 210 
Quissett Mills, pfd 100 . 
Sharp Mfg. Co com ain 100 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd Zieh ene 95 102% 
Soule Mills ‘ -sageaden 195 . 
raber Mills 7% bi ‘ 117 
Wamsutta Mills ; 108 
155 165 


Whitman Mills 


* Ex-dividend 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffards & Co. 
sid Asked 

American Linen Co..........+-. 95 

Arkwright Mills $32 caaes. SO 

Barnard Mle. COvvccciccesvess 25 

Bourne Mills ° 145 


Border City Mfg. Co.......... 107 

TRGOO BEUIG ssccdscenevecens 125 
Charlton Mills 132 
Cornell Millis er 170 

Corr Mfg. Co. (Taunton).. 

a Po Pererer rer rr er 130 
Davie) MIS 10 caccccsentcunceves 116 
PIE BEG he cast deawvncadweenes * ‘ 
Granite BRIS. ...ccccccvasasces 115 118 
King Philip Mills........... -. 172% _ 


(Continued on page 74) 
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ESTABLISHED 1892 


Schell, LongstrethaGo, 


230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carded and Combed 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 


Knitting and Weaving 





Cleveland 
Reading 


Chicago New York 


Utica 


Boston 





ohnston Mills Co. 


MERCERIZED ano NATURAL 
COTTON YARNS 


All numbers—Any form of put-up 
Exclusive Sales Agents for the 


SPINNERS PROCESSING CO. 


Spindale, N. C. 


Operating the most modern warp mercerizing plant in 
the country and functioning under ideal conditions 
throughout. 


Thorough and even mercerization of high grade Combed 
Peeler yarns of JOHNSTON QUALITY, processed 
and finished with superior workmanship and tied with 
weaver’s iain only 


Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 346 Broadway PHILADELPHIA: 308 Chestnut St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 820 James Bldg.CHARLOTTE: 224 So. Tryon St. 
BOSTON: 88 Broad St. 


TEXTILE WORLD 
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We Spin 


COTTON 
YARNS 


for Knitting, Weaving and 
Converting in all twists « 
cones, skeins, tubes and 
warps: 


J. H. SEPARK, Sec’y and Treas. 
J. L. GRAY, V. P. and Gen’l Mgr. 


. Gastonia, N. C. 
Mills wig ean B.C. 


Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 

Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 


36s to 80s Single and Ply 
Combed Peeler Right 
Twist 


36s to 60s Single and Ply 
Double Carded Peeler- 
Right or Reverse 
Twist 


20s to 60s, 2, 3 and 4 Ply 
Combed Peeler-Reverse 
Twist 





If your rate of production is low look to your 
yarns. Our YARNS are noted for facilitating 
continuous production. Breakage is at rock- 
bottom due to very unusual strength and 
uniformity. 

, General Sales Offices 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
(At 26th Street) 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 
Telephones—Madison Square 7666, 7667, 7668, 7669 


Branch Offices 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


GASTONIA CHICAGO 


KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 
HIGH GRADE Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
a ly Range: 14/1-24/1 


We can afford to make a money 
back offer because we inspect all 
yarn carefully before shipping it; 
because in our mills good South- 
ern cotton (1 to 11/16’ Staple 
Good Middling) is evenly spun by 
tape-driven spindles. 


Sold Direct 


eu: 
‘ERED US. PAT. OFFICE. 


MILLS: BURLINGTON.N.C, 


RUSSELL YARNS 


26s—28s—30s 
BY SPECIAL PROCESS FROM SELECTED COTTON 
Are Particularly and Especially 


BUILT TO KNIT 


Direct from Spinner to Knitter 


The Russell Manufacturing Company 
Alexander City, Alabama 


Philadelphia Sales Office, 437 Chestnut Street 





(Corre 


2-8s.. 
2-108. 
2-148. 


2-208. 


cn 
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COTTON YARN MARKETS 


QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 





CARDED (Average Quality) 
SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST 


isto 8s..— —44 20s...... — -—B51 
iicis das — 45 Pee — —55 
| er re 46 —46% BEG. ccess 56 —56% 
$46. oc eve 47 —47% SOS. wcces — —60 
(66.0665 48 —49 Tas een 69 —70 
rwoO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
SBS. oddvce — —44 eT! eee 57 —658 
2-108...... 44 —45% 2-26s...... 68 —59 
S90. a0 <0 47 —47% 2-30s...... 62 —63 
G-240. cices 47%—48 3-36s...... 67 —70 
2-16s...... 49 —50 2-40s. -.70 —72 
3-20m....-- 51 —653 2-40s high. 74 —T5 
SINGLE WARPS 
108... — —46 248... — —656 
12s. -—— —67 26s......— —657 
l4s -— —48 BOG. voce 61 —62 
168... — —859 COG. 4:0 -4:«o 71 —72 
$08. .cc00 51 —52 
TWO-PLY WARPS 
B-BB. wc cvcoe — —45 3-348. ...0. 58 —58% 
2-10s.....- — —46 See enka 59 —59% 
9-138. ce 47 —47% 2-30s...... 62 —63 
2-148...... 47%—48% 2-40sord...71 —72 
2-168. .cc0 49 —50 2-40s high..74 —75 
3-208...... 563 —55 2-50s...... — —85 
8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 
42-48c.; white, 44c.; 2-10s and 2-12s slack 
twist, 46c. 
HOSIERY CONES 
(Frame Spun) 
$B. seceee 43%—44 | aa 48 —49 
BOD. cn cases 44 —44% 22s Jae. Sil— —49 
188. ccccces 45 —45% 248........ 49 —651 
MBiscdaens 454%—4i6 rere 52 —63 
BBs vn csace 46 —46% 30stygin..52 —53 
WB. cccaces 46%—47 30s ex qual.64 —B55 
eS 47 —47% 40s........65 —66 


COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
WARP». SKEINS AND CONES 





2-20s 2-50s..... 85— 90 
2-80s. 2-60s..... 95—1 00 
-3638 BeSW sae «a 1 10—1 15 
2-40s 2-80s..... 1 20—1 25 
SINGLES 
12s ....54 —B55 30s.......66 —67 
lds «ee 55 —56 Pee 75 —T78 
16s 56 —57 MR aa waren 75 —s0 
ee 57 —B58 50s.......85 —90 
Pee 8 —59 a ee 95—1 00 
24s ...-60 —61 Meine 1 10—1 15 
28s .+..63 —64 80s -.--1 25—1 30 
MERCERIZED CONES 
(Combed, Ungassed) 
2-268.....80 —84 
2-30s.....85 —90 2-50s.....1 O8—1 20 
2-36s.....8 $ —j 00 2-60s..... 1 20—1 30 
2-40s.....98 —1 03 2-70s.....1 35—1 45 
2-4 1 02—1 10 2-80s.....1 50—1 65 
EASTERN PEELERS 
SINGLE CONES 

Carded Combed 
De cdtitidkis wets, ae 52 —56 
10s ‘ ..46 —46 563 —57 
l4s ned 46 —47 57 —61 
16s wa eee e 47 —48 58 —62 
1&s oh “a 48 —50 59 —63 
20s ‘ paatatele ..50 —B52 60 —é64 
24s ; 52 —54 64 —66 
26s canes --63 —55 66 —70 
re ee ee 55 —57 70 —T74 
RR ee 60 —65 78 —82 
Os: Seen con en oe" 65 —70 82 —87 
ROOF A —.. 92 —98 
Me tkecnndnaea en —.. 1 05—1 10 


COMBED CONES, WARPS AND TUBES 


2-205....66 —70 2-50s....1 00—1 05 
3-383....78 —75 2-60s....1 10—1 18 
2-205....75 —86 2-70s....1 20—1 30 
2-365....85 —90 2-80s....1 30—1 40 
2-405 ...90 —95 
COMBED SKEINS 

2-2 67 —T72 2-508....1 02—1 05 
<-3 -.77 —82 2-60s....1 12—1 20 
2-362....87 —92 2-70s....1 22—1 30 
405 ...98 —97 2-80s....1 32—1 40 





Yarn Demand Drags 


But Prices Steady 





Spasmodic Sales on Weaving 

Yarns, But Hosiery Qualities 

Show Little Activity 

Business since the first of the year 
has not reached the proportions which 
were anticipated. Orders have been 
more or less spasmodic and confined 
to actual requirements with no ten- 
dency to anticipate future needs. It is 
probable that the best section of the 
market has been that handling knit- 
ting yarns, but for the last week or ten 
days demand in this division seems 
to have slumped materially and ac- 
tivity, such as it is, has been trans- 
ferred to weaving qualities. 


Prices Hold Firm 

In spite of the fluctuations of the 
cotton market, yarns have held very 
firm with an upward tendency. While 
the consumer is doing his best to de- 
press prices by holding out of the 
market as long as possible, the spin- 
ner is not being influenced by any lack 
of activity or any temporary easing 
of raw material. Prices are in many 
instances higher than they were two 
weeks or more ago and according to 
the report of spinners, there is no 
likelihood that they will be any lower. 
Faith is still entertained in a much 
higher cotton market and slight dips 
are not considered as indicative of 
the eventual trend of the market. 


Export Inquiries Reported 

Increased interest has been evinced 
in export yarns. While the majority 
of houses do not indicate any ma- 
terial activity in export lines, there 
are dealers who contend that their 
business during January aggregated 
a very considerable total, comparing 
most favorably with recent months. 
Further inquiries are being made 
from day to day, almost entirely from 
South America. While the Argen- 
tine has been the large outlet, espe- 
cially on knitting yarns, business has 
been done with Colombia and inquir- 
ies from the West Coast indicate the 
possibility of further operations in 
that quarter. It has been difficult for 
the majority of houses to transact 
business with South America in com- 
petition with direct sellers who have 
been able to offer quotations that the 
majority are not in position to con- 
sider. 

Weaving Yarns Steady 

There is little incentive for the 
dealer to alter his attitude on weav- 
ing yarns, for concessions of a half 
cent or more are not likely to be the 
instrument by which transactions are 
effected. The market on 2-20s skeins 
is practically at 52c. though spinners 
are holding for a much higher figure 
in instances and on certain yarns 
with special put-up the price is con- 
siderably above this level. Very fair- 
sized transactions have been made 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 
and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 






GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


High Grade 


ea Combed Peeler Yarns 




















Representatives : 


HENRY W. TAYLOR’S SONS NEW YORK OFFICE E. G. HARPER 
Drexel Building 225 Fifth Ave. 226 West Adams St. 
Phila., Pa. Chicago, IIL. 


LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Providence, R. 1.: 17 Exchange St. 
N. Y. Office: 268 Fourth Avenue Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 





VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 








Whites, Stock 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Cotton 
Yarns 
of Quality 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


a 


FORREST BROTHERS | 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 


3s to 30s Extra Carded 





T.J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 


Cotton, \/oolen, VVorsted, Mohair and Linen Yarns 


268 Fourth Avenue 119 South Fourth Street 19 College Street 
New York Philadelphia Providence 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
EMPIRE BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 


ADAMS-FRANKLIN BUILDING WESTAWAY BUILDING 
CHICAGO HAMILTON, GANADA 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


with this class of buyer and the dress 
goods trade are also taking fair quan- 
tities of this number. On 2-20s warps 
the average price is 54c. on yarn in 
stock, but this figure will not be con- 
ccded by the spinner if the yarn is to 
be made. A fair-sized sale to a car- 
pet manufacturer was reported this 
week and business in this direction is 
expected to show considerable im- 
provement in the near future. 





Limited Activity 





Cotton Yarns Find Resistance to 
Higher Quotations 

PHILADELPHIA. — The cotton yarn 
market shows little real change in its 
general appearance. Inquiries con- 
tinue in scattered fashion with no 
actual buying movement going on, 
so that the market as a whole is re- 
ported rather quiet, in a waiting at- 
titude. At the same time, prices have 
been advanced by spinners following 
continued firmness in raw cotton, sup- 
ported by the business many of them 
have on their books. However, deal- 
ers here state they find buyers in any- 
thing but a receptive mood to these 
higher figures, so that resistance here 
has not been conducive to any rapid 
movement upward. 


Few Sales 
(Therefore the entire market is 
more or less in statu quo. There 


has been this pressure upward on the 
part of spinners, but until this be- 
comes accepted by manufacturers and 
distributors of finished goods, this re- 
sistance is making itself felt in re- 
tarding advances. Weavers in this 
section are not operating extensively. 
Many of them already have sufficient 
yarns for their immediate needs so 
that there is no buying in any quan- 
tities worth mentioning. With spin- 
ners asking 63 and 65c for 2-30s 
warps, sales are noted here at 62 
and 63¢; on 2-20s warps, spinners ask 
53 to 55c, but sales here are made at 
52 and 53c. There is not quite so 
much pressure on 2-24s as was noted 
some weeks ago, so that this yarn is 
said to be somewhat easier. On 3-8s, 
manufacturers are trying to buy good 
breaking strength yarns at around 43 
and 44c, but spinners want 45. 
Carded Knitting Quiet 
Carded knitting yarns also present 
avaried appearance. Quotations from 
spinners are tending upward, with ros 
noted at 44 and 45c, but it is difficult 
to get more than 43c. Buying is re- 
ported in rather scattered fashion, 
with little activity noted in up-state 
mills. For good grade double carded 
30s cones, spinners ask 58 to 6oc, 
but knitters are not inclined to pay 
more than 54c, and are not anxious 
to do that, claiming they find it im- 
possible to market their goods on this 
high basis. 
Combed Yarns Peculiar Position 
a) combed yarn market likewise 
fas heen finding its path a difficult 


one, with prices showing a wide vari- 
ation owing to conditions. Demand 
rece tly has not been very pro- 


nounced, and with delays in deliveries 
of contracts of these gray yarns to 
mercerizers last month there has been 
more or less accumulation which nat- 
urally weakened the price situation. 
Now, however, with greatly improved 
specifications for mercerized yarns, 
this situation is reported righting it- 
self gradually, with some additional 
new business in good quantities 
placed. Mercerized yarns have shown 
an improvement in that contracts are 
now being taken more regularly, with 
some new business. Much interest has 
been attached to the reports of the 
large purchase of yarns by one im- 
portant factor which is said to pro- 
vide for their requirements up until 
the early fall, indicating belief in 
present values. This business it is 
authoritatively stated was placed 
fairly on the market, and rumors of 
lower prices are without foundation. 
Other sales have also been made on 
the same basis, with a consequently 
firmer position in this market. 
gle combed yarns continue to find 
only scattered demand so that prices 
on these yarns are still far from set 
tled, in spite of recent attempts to ad- 
vance them in line with 
creases. 


Sin- 


cotton in 


Phila. Cotton Yarn Note 


The cotton yarn business hereto- 
fore conducted by George E. Kennedy 
as an individual, with offices in the 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, will be in- 
corporated and conducted under the 
name of the Kennedy Yarn Co. Of- 
fices will be removed from the Drexel 
Bldg., 5th and Chestnut Sts., to the 
Mariner & Merchants’ Bldg, 3rd and 
Chestnut Streets, Phila. about 
Feb. 15. 


Inquiries Improve 





Yarn Sales of Moderate Volume, 
but Prices Steady 

Boston.—The aggregate volume of 
cotton yarn business continues moder 
ate, but inquiries are numerous and 
varied in character although seldom 
calling for deliveries beyond July. 
Many buyers want advance deliveries 
on contracts, and are increasing the 
latter. Medium and coarse count 
carded warps are most active and are 
tending strongly against buyers, and 
are followed rather closely by tubes 
and skeins, but fine count and combed 
yarns remain relatively slow and 
barely steady in price. The situa- 
tion on mercerized yarns is scarcely 
more satisfactory, although a large 
volume of business has been moving 
in these. 

Combed hosiery yarns are rela- 
tively more active than carded and 
firmer in price, although the price 
position of the latter is being 
strengthened somewhat by the shift- 
ing of a considerable percentage of 
the southern spindleage to warp-twist, 
most of the yarn being delivered on 
tubes. A similar shift in production 
had previously been made by northern 
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TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 
Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

226 W. Adams St., Chicago 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 
441 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 


ORSWELL MILLS 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities 


J. B. JAMIESON COMPANY 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Correspondence Solicited 






GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
415 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
iconbea COtton Yarns 


and Combed 





88 Leonard Street All Descriptions New York 
ee eee 
- COTTON 1 W {| YARNS 
3 e 
= COMPANY 
= 52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. q 
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THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
320 Broadway New York 


Cotton Yarns 





JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA 







CHICAGO 





NEW YORE 





JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COTTON TARRNS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


WINSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
Manufcturers of 
COTTON YARNS Siituce’ uste 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
COTTON WARPS $2, Rms ASS 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


MERCERIZE 


Poucle, Bourette and 


NOVELTY YARNS Spirals in Cotton, 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk 














EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING Co. 


General Office, Mount Holly, N. C. 






Spinners and Mercerizers 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS—l6s to 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
Representatives 


H. B.,ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROTHERS, 119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 





H. M. REMINGTON 
113 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole American representative of 


McCONNEL & CO., Ltd. 
Manchester, Eng. 


Spinners and doublers of fine cotton yarns especially 
adapted for the making of laces, voile, fine hosiery 
dre ss goods and insulati ing wires. 









PAULSON, LINKROUM&.Co. 


INC. 








ra 


COTTON YARNS 


Weavinc ano KniTtTING 






366 Broadway, New York 










Sole Agents 


STANDARD COTTON MILLS 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 


Highest Quality Mule Spun Yarns 
6s to 24s 











(5 Attractive propositions to offer on 
“Ala ® Hosiery Silk and Worsted Mix- 
aR tures for Heather Effects. 















S52 LEONARD ST. 
NEW YORK 








ro. S. HAWES @® BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 









PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





COTTON YARNS 4nb SOMBER: 
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] |Parks-Cramer Company 
I Engineers & Contractors 
Industral Piping and Air Conditioning 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Ctd. 


sales yarn mills, a number of which 
have recently booked a moderate 
amount of business on tire yarns. 
This, rather than any actual increase 
in demand for carded hosiery yarns, 
accounts for the advanced asking 
prices on the latter. The only sur- 
prising feature in this connection is 
that the shift did not come before, 
for, while spinners are finding diffi- 
culty to get better than 54c. for a 30s 
hosiery yarn on cones, they have no 
difficulty in obtaining 62 to 63c. for 
30s warps and around 6oc. for warp- 
twist on tubes. 

Little change is to be noted in 
combed and mercerized yarns; single 
combed yarns for the hosiery trade 
being in best demand and firmest. 


W. J. Westaway Co. 


LIMITED 


HAMILTON CANADA 





Textile Engineers 








We design, supervise © 
construction and com- 

pletely equip mills for 
any textile process. 














Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 





Fair Yarn Trade 





Midwest Business Proceeds on 
Cautious Basis 
Cuicaco.—Business continues to be 
pretty good, partially, no doubt, due 
to the trend of the market. While 
some buyers are reported as conser- 
vative, fearing that the public at 
large will not purchase at advanced 
prices, others think that the high 
prices of today will soon seem low. 
There is a divergence in quotations, 
especially on the coarser carded 
yarns. Tens single ordinary carded 
cones, hosiery twist are quoted at 44 
to 46c. for white yarn, and Ic. less 
for slightly tinged; 20s'at 46 to soc.; 
30s at 54 to 60c. Mercerized hosiery 
yarns have not advanced in proportion. 






Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 
Main and McNab Streets 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 


Main and McNab Streets 


Montreal Office: 
| OOM 400 
McGill Bldg. 


The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Softening in Yarn 
(Continued from page 26) 








fatty or oily material such as soap, 
emulsified oils and fats, as well as 
soluble oils. Oftentimes, there is mixed 
with these fatty materials starch and 
certain deliquescent substances such as 
glycerine, calcium chloride and mag- 
nesium chloride, which have the prop- 
a 1 erty of attracting moisture and giving 

sponding increase in the yarns a soft damp feel. The use 
coal important feature of of calcium chloride and magnesium 
chloride is not always the best practice, 
especially if the yarns or the goods into 
which they are woven are to be singed, 
as there is danger of the heat used in the 
Singeing process decomposing these 
salts, liberating free hydrochloric acid 
which seriously tenders the cotton fibre. 
The presence of free oil, wax and 
fatty matter can be determined in the 
yarn by extracting the same with ether 
in a regular Soxhlet extractor and then 
evaporating off the ether and weighing 
the ether extract, which consists of the 
total oil and waxy matter. Starch, of 
course, can be determined by boiling the 
yarn for a few minutes in a small 
amount of water, then cooling the solu- 
tion and adding a drop or two of iodine 
solution. If starch is present, there will 
be an intense blue coloration produced. 
Such materials as calcium chloride 
and magnesium chloride can be deter- 
mined by ashing the cotton yarn and 
then making a chemical analysis of the 
ash. Practically all cotton goods in the 
gray will show some ether extract, the 
amount varying from 1 to 1% per cent., 
whereas with well bleached goods, the 
amount of ether extract will vary from 
approximately 0.03 to 0.04 per cent. 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 


Prompt Deliveries 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 














Burlap— 


Write for our low 
prices. We carry in 
stock all grades for 
every purpose. 


Tromas Boac & Co., INC. 


IMPORTERS BURLAP 
& WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








Profit by 
eee D CLIMATE” 


Boston =. Charlotte 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Service: Nearly one million 
pounds of cotton yarns 
weekly, from our own mills— 
a complete range of numbers, 
both carded and combed— 
sales offices in all important 
textile centers, and a com- 


prehensive study of our cus- 
tomer’s requirements, over 


many years—have made 
Cannon Mills Service unique 
in the trade. 


“QUALITY ALWAYS” 


CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Reading, Pa. 


Providence Boston 
Chicago Amsterdam 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 


— For all Purposes — 


Ontario and Lawrence Streets, 





| x S Cetton 
| We ce MERCERIZED 
“RY Silk 


CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. 








P, CARPENTER, J'reasu D. A, RUDISILL, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 


COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 

FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street 

Eastern Office, 


thewm. 8. TOR TIMER’S 501s co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
Reading Office, 16 So. 4th Street 


D. H, aueer, Pres. PHIL. 8. econ Vice-Pres. F. W. Fecssure, Second Vice-Pres. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


High Grade Warps 


for 


MERCERIZING 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


February 10, 192. 


AUCULARANO PUTA A LANES PMT 


{iN Kyi WH nit e 


LM 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOME BLEACH & DYE WORKS 


Cotton Yarn Dept. Worsted Yarn Dept. 


MERCERIZING SKEIN DYEING OF 
LEA ALIZARINE COLORS 
ao CHROME-TOPPED COLORS 
CHROMATE COLORS 
WINDING 


ACID COLORS 
All Counts from Ball Warps For the Knitted Outerwear 
and Skeins Trade 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Manufacturers of 


MULE SPUN 
COTTON YARNS 


Double Carded Combed 
SPECIAL MERINO 
For Knitting and Weaving 
Trenton Avenue and Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHARD B. LEWIS ASSOCIATES 


YARN S ss 227Se- La Salle Street 


All Descriptions Chicago 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { *,%evlen, Mitis 


WE SELL 
DIRECT 





| THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. | 
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CO T TON MARKETS — 








Colada Trade Shows 
Conflicting Trends 


Bullish Old Crop Situation Modi- 
fies Bearish View of New Crop 
Possibilities—Spots Firm 

The cotton market has been irregu- 
lar and unsettled during the week 
with evidences of a better divided 
sentiment. This doubtless has re- 
flected the advance of the season 
which naturally brings with it in- 
creasing attention to the new crop 
outlook. The latter, except for the 
menace of the boll weevil and the 
complaints of labor scarcity in eastern 
belt sections is considered most 
favorable. The trade expects a sub- 
stantial increase in acreage, while 
recent weather conditions have been 
propitious with rains and snows in 
jroughty sections of the Southwest 
which have improved the condition 
of the soil, and with low temperatures 
suggesting a possible reduction in the 
number of boll weevil. In short, the 
market has reached a point where 
the bullishness of the old crop situa- 
tion is beginning to be mingled with 
a bearish view of the new crop out- 
look, with the result that buyers ap- 
pear on the declines, while more 
sellers are found on the advances. 
During the week this situation has 
held prices within a range of about 
a cent a pound, the lowest having 
been 27.83c. for May and the highest 
28.85c. with the market showing a 
tendency to fluctuate within 25 or 30 
points either way of the 28c. level. 

The tendency toward a bearish view 
of the outlook obtains among some of 
the larger spot interests here as well 
as in more purely speculative circles. 
The feeling appears to be that prices 
have been high enough to check con- 
sumption abroad if not at home, and 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed —For week—, Closed 





ption Jan - High. Low. Feb. 8. Chge 
February 01 28.01 -16 
March 28.11 -16 
April 28.26 21 








ay 28.41 -26 
Tune 28.08 12 
fly ere 27.75 —.02 
August 27.24 —.03 
September 25.85 —.03 
detober 25.25 —.18 
November 25.09 —.16 
yecember 24.92 —.16 
iry 24.75 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 

New New Liver- 

. York. Orleans. pool. 
weer, Web. 2.0.6.0 27.75c. 27.62c. 15.284 
Saturday, Feb. 3....28.10c. 28.00c. Holiday 
Monday, Feb. 5.... . .28.00c. 28.00c. 15.65d. 
tuesday, Feb. 6..... 28.65c. 28.00c. 15.90d. 
W ednesday, Feb. 7..28.20c. 28.50c. 16.02d. 
Thursday, Feb. 8...27.85c. 28.50c. 16.734. 

SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 

Spot This Last 

Prices. Week. Year. 
al lveston -+++++--28.45 330,949 326,998 
ew Orleans ... -28.50 205,314 346,547 
Mobile ites ss ass sheen 28.25 5,198 22,029 
avannah ...... .. 28.38 59,498 144,279 
a PRY /n@a sib Neen 69,588 81,864 
yuimington cide heabaléens 19,447 28,802 
ER, fabs 6h xm niece 28.44 100,608 136,880 
Balttrmaore ........... 29.00 46 1,66 
eeeuste henhsaseense 28.44 61,440 129,855 
5 EN Sk 6asenelad se 28.25 137,494 229,636 
mi Oc catetene nce 28.50 18,416 29,272 
t easton boebdbeoceys 28.25 277,563 296,839 
Attle Reok ...... 51,668 62,849 


that in view of unsettled conditions in 
Europe and the Near East, it is fair 
to assume that the bullish old crop 
situation has been fully discounted. 
This naturally leads to predictions of 
a decline under the influence of ex- 
tensive new crop preparations, par- 
ticularly in view of recent favorable 
weather in the South and the fact 
that weekly statistics are now show- 
ing a decided falling off in the vol- 
ume of spinners’ takings. 

On the other hand it is a question 
whether bearish opinions as to new 
crop possibilities, subject as they are 
to the handicap of the boll weevil, 
can carry the market far from the 
price views of remaining old crop 
holders. New crop months are al- 
ready selling at discounts of 2c. a 
pound or more as compared with old 
crop positions, and the short side of 
these deliveries, particularly in the 
case of October, presents obvious haz- 
ards in view of the small carry-over 
indicated for the end of this season 
which would mean a very strong sta- 
tistical position during the early au- 
tumn should there be any delay in the 
new crop movement. Meanwhile, old 
crop deliveries are more or less domi- 
nated by the spot situation and seem 
to attract more or less trade buying 
whenever they work too far below a 
parity with the southern markets. 

It remains to be seen whether south- 
ern spot holders will retain their con- 
fidence and remain as difficult to deal 
with as new crop preparations actu- 
ally get under way in the South. 

The following table shows Thurs- 
day’s closing prices in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons. 


Jan. Feb Last 
Markets 31 8 Chg Year Sales 
Galveston ..27.60 28.05 4 16.60 12,702 
N. Orleans..28.00 28.50 -50 16.00, 8,496 
Mobile ......27.50 28.25 75 15.50 369 
Savannah ..27.50 28.00 60 16.13 1,226 
Norfolk -- 27.63 28.00 37 17.35 3,334 
New York..27.50 27.85 Be B0AS8 és 
Augusta 27.638 28.13 50 16.75 997 
Memphis ...28.25 28.25 16.75 4,200 
St. Louis...28.50 28.50 aoe SOS. ncuc 
Houston ..27.50 27.90 -40 16.50 6,326 
OEMS: acccci 26.60 27.00 -40 16.05 3,686 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age 
M. F .--1.26f 1.00¢ 1.00f 1.13f -99F 
Ss. G. M . .1.00F -T5t -T5t 88t .T5t 
‘ Me «45: %ee -75t -50T -507 -63f -51f 
we cusses see -25t 25t -33t -28t 
S& & Ma... oP .60* .38°¢ .38* .36* 
Be BE. scvcce BE -75* -87* -75* -77¢ 
**S. G. D...1.50° 1.25% 1.60° 1.18 1.31° 
**G. O. .....2.25% 2.00% 32.00° 1.60° 1.89° 
YELLOW TINGED 
8. G. M..... .60f -25t .50T -50T 40F 
G. = -.+.++.-Even Even Even Even .03* 
Pie” ste can -50° -25° .50* -50° .43° 
*eatidaiing -1.50* 1.00% 1.00* 1.00% 1.18* 
ees. L. M...2.00® 1.50% 1.75° 1.50° 1.68° 
**L. M. -2.50° 2.26° 2.60° 2.00% 2.20° 
‘YELLOW STAINED 
Ge BM. ncccus BF? -75* -87* -75° .75° 
ses. M. -1.50* 1.00% 1.60% 1.25° 1.48° 
**Middling 2.26 1.75% 2.00 1.75% 2.00° 
BLUE STAINS 
*°G. M. ....1.00® 1.00% 1.00% 1.00* 1.03¢ 
**S. L. M...1.60° 1.26% 1.50° 1.50° 1.48* 
**Middling .2.00° 1.50% 2.00% 2.00% 1.93* 
* Off middling. t On middling. 
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BOSTON 





Monomac Spinning Company 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Yarns for Knitters 


Worsted Merino Yarns for Under- 
wear and Hosiery, both in white and 
natural mixes; cotton and worsted 
twists; cotton and silk twists; cotton 
and artificial silk twists; specialties 


also will be made, 





Yarns for Weavers 


Worsted yarns for Men's Wear and 
Worsted Crepe Yarns 


Dress Goods: 
for the Silk Trade. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN 'COMPANY, INC. 


Agents 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


LT f 


of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


(1203) 
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Dixie Mercerizing Company 


Processors of Cotton Yarns 


Announces the Opening 
on February Ist, 1923 


of its Western Selling Office 
817 Old Colony Life Insurance Building 


Chicago, Ill. 


In Charge of Mr. M. A. Henderson 


REPRESENTATIVES: Philadelphia, Pa, Cameron & 


Pfingst—Reading, Pa., Cameron & Pfingst—Toronto, Can., 
Slater & Co. 
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Ten 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 








Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 | The Halliwell Company 
Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns | PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
and Warps 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns 


WORCESTER, MASS. HARDY BRUSHES 
BOX SHOOKS 


“Hardy Mill Brushes” aN tive will get all the satisfaction and 
of Superior Quality 


service that mill brushes CA 
We have been making box shooks for 


For more than 25 7 we have tose. furnishing the leading mills 
with brushes noted for their quality, durability and service. 

textile manufacturers since 1892, and 

have built up our business by giving 


We will i submit samples free 
of cost. rite for Booklet. 

our customers satisfactory service, 

prompt attention and the best ma- 


FRANK H. HARDY, Andover, Mass. 
terial of its kind. We handle crating 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


-C. M. Wall & Son 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers vy Cotton Yarns, Warps 
Sales Office: LEXINGTON, N. C. | CLARENCE L. MEYERS 














or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 









Oo I 
T YARNS 
Plants at : : L 
It ul t obligate 1 n ‘ z 
che elightcet fo send. "0 perham, N.C. 1} N Drexel Building, Philadelphia K 
your specifications and let Southmont, N. C. “WA = <a a SSS SD 


us quote prices. Thomasville, N. C. 





COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 








- sueiaaietl cccemiaieaaan PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
| SERVICE GREYOR PROCESSED 
wice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
“WRITE . f l E a ieatne, Mercerising, Ete. at yeur Service 
or sampies _ || E. J. McCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
and prices for our Sewing E 
and Splicing Threads in = 
i all colors. You cer- 
tainly want 7Q know the E 
SRvERtageS aye sam aie, : DANA WARP MILLS Sheichoask, Maine 
FLORENCE | | Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
E WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
FLORENCE, N. ai THREAD co. E Ba TTT TU 


J. J. KENYON MFG. CO. sick Fins TAPES ang BRA D 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER 
AND PREVENTATIVE 


EDGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 
Yarns. Finished Cloth, Rugs. etc., not only destroys all worms and 
larvae, but leaves a preventative ‘against future attack, 


Will not stain the finest fabric. 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY 
NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY 


For full particulars apply to 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 


| RHODE ISLAND. 


pompaercan ae 
Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing 
SES Cott tal ee tal Me tu fer.) 


Mills at Coventry ..R.1. Samples Submitted on Request 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Staples Losing Their Gain 





Southern Market Slipping Back 
After Hopeful Period 

MEMPHIS, GENN.—What little im- 
provement staple cottons were able to 
muster during the last two or three 
weeks seems to have been lost. Here 
tofore it has been the almost unan- 
imous opinion in this market that pre 
miums were bound to widen. There 
is some slipping away from that opin- 
ion now, although the majority con- 
tinues to expect relatively better 
values. Some say that staples will im- 
prove over night. Offerings are light, 
which accounts, probably as much as 
anything else, for the small sales. The 
trade here has its head set on 30c. 
cotton. 

The weather has been extremely 
wet all week, followed by several 
inches of snow and freezing—the 
only winter weather so far this year. 
Field work has been impossible, but 
there is large degand for planting 
seed. It is significant that short cot- 
ton seed is bringing a better price 
than the staples. What farmers seem 
to seek more than anything else is cot- 
ton of quick maturity and large out- 
turn. There is an unusual demand for 
the so-called half-and-half cotton 
seed, the planting of which has been 
discouraged for years, by the trade as 
well as the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Cotton Exchange here has 
every year issued a warning to farm- 
ers in regard to this cotton. This sit- 


al Poe ee a uae ee OTTO OVA ON MOT STON Tag OTTO NCO Manono lolol alo! 
uplands. A development of some importance 
Premiums Small in the Egyptian market, but one that 
Strict middling 13/16 staples bears no relation to long staple cot- 


brought only 32c. on this market, 
which was 1 to 1M%c. under the pre- 
vious week’s sales. Middling 1 3/16 
brought 31c. and strict low middling 
1 3/16 30c. This compares with full 
1% in strict low middling to mid- 
dling at Mississippi points, going at 
29 to 31c. Strict to good middling 
144 was sold at territory points at 
34¥2c. The lowest price paid for 
Memphis cotton was 26c., for strict 
good erdinary, blue stained, 1%; 32c. 
was the top for this market, and 
3412c. the top for the territory. Mid- 
dling 1 3/16 are now commanding a 


—_—. 


Market Statistics 


premium of only 2 to 3¢. 
above 7@-inch cotton of similar grade. 

British acceptance of the American 
proposal for settlement of the British 
war debt to this country was hailed 
with delight as being the forerunner 
of improvement in Liverpool demand. 
with particular reference to staples. 
Some fears of a flood in the Missis 
sipp1 River that may again tax the 
levee system are expressed. A stage 
of 30 feet at Memphis will be reached 
this week. Should a heavy stage be 
augmented later on by melting snows 
in the upper tributaries trouble might 
result. An early planting of the crop 
is essential on account of boll weevil. 


a pound 





Extra Staple Cottons 


Short Domestic Staples and Egyp- 
tians Advance in Sympathy 

Boston, February 7.—Egyptians 
and the shorter domestic staples ad- 
vanced in sympathy with American 
futures and have not yet felt the 
weakness developed today in the lat- 
ter market; domestic extra staples on 
the other hand have been offered with 
increased freedom and can be bought 
for _prompt shipment ™% cent lower 
than was the case a week ago. There 
continues to be an active demand for 
inch to 1%-inch cotton, but anything 
longer in domestic cottons is neg 
lected and very little new business is 
reported in Egyptians. A notable fea- 
ture of the price position of Egyptian 
cottons is the narrowing margin be- 


tons, is the considerable business that 
is being done in Egyptian linters, par- 
ticularly in Africa grades. The lat- 
ter are linters from Upper Egyptian 
seeds and have been offered recently 
at Io to 12%c., according to grade, 
while Scarto, or linters from Sake- 
larides seed, have been selling within 
a range of 14 to 18c. It is under- 
stood that some 10,000 bales of these 
Egyptian linters have already been 
taken by domestic buyers, a consider- 
able amount going south to be mixed 
with low grade domestic cotton. 

Average prices for strict middling 
hard western cotton for prompt ship- 
ment are as follows: 
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) Standard-Goosa-Thatcher Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Spinners 
and 
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Mercerizers 


Fine Combed Yarns 


Bleachers—Gassers 


A quantity production of a High Grade Yarn 
of uniform quality consistently maintained 


Sales Offices 


Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Canadian Representative 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS, Toronto—Montreal 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Successors to 


R.GREENWOOD & BAULT 


MERCERIZERS 


DYERS—BLEACHERS 


61 
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BASIC MIDDLING ; : ; A 
Sat., Feb. 3. Sat. Jan. 27. | : +. _—_ eaeere et a. 20° Co _ 
0 markets average.. 28.02c 27.71¢c 7 8 c : — 0 oo tt Sk Ly 
Memphis .. ate o aSe 28 25e 1% imoh ....5+. oes ...33 to 34 on arps an elm arn 
PREMIUM STAPLES _ 1 3/16 inch .. = oe 
First Sale s Factors’ Tables Memphis, li = h ees re ae pis ’ bs 3 i @ 
14" ee rs Egyptian Prices and Statistics ~ 
4 oo» 8e°84C 8 Teorree - ° 2 
1 1-830. Lab 28-31¢ John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote Indanthrene Colors a Specialty © 
For Week Week [Egyptian cotton for prompt  ship- 6 
Me total “ooo eases’ before ment, c.i.f. Boston, as follows: me- Ko) 
vit iging fe, $100 "8.200 8860 dium Sakelarides, 3674c., up 174. D YA > 
ets, total... 37,856 74,697 84,592 . y . i) 
MEM(HIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETc. from Jan. 31; medium Uppers, 3414c., = 
For Last Year i% They re ‘losing prices = 
cin up 2%c.. ney report closing price 
week year before 4 / ? 2 3 © 
Sh ceipts ..... 16,468 9,879 32.959 Feb. 7 on the Alexandria exchange 6 CONES TUBES WARPS SKEINS =) 
Shipments ......... 25,730 19.205 33.75 : : © ~ 
Net receipts ee 2506 1/087 10300 aS fOllows: March (Sak.), $33.55, up ry © 
SAS. aims: sane , . - a 
a ao? ars deteen Senses 03. COS Tee Fee: “St \pril Office: 2 
Total Stock 143.446 234.208 aautene Uppers). $20.08 80 points © 2 
Dec, ¢ “ 3, § 234,203 372,875 (| ] pe TS J $30.05, up ¢ I ° 4 Ki d W. h S Rr a ’ pac 
eek.. 9.0 11. 80 : insey an ort ts. ° 
~ a . . eck. 00 1,000 0 Calder & Richmond, Boston, vive > y ’ Frankford, Phila > Pa. 2 
ue. uo hands of — Bi Si the following quotations on Pima cot- | D 
D iis factors 52,000 133.000 279.000 aed ) s Kc} ® 
& for week.. 1,000 3,000 *4,000 ton under date of Feb. 7; No. 1, 38c.: ae i rr 
os No: a. 208 MON Ne TOON EY TTT TOMO OM OOOO ONION MOOS 
r-ase « + =) SY . 
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ASHWORTH -OQDELL WORSTED CoO. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 


Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & PREDMORE 


Selling Agents 
Yarn for Men’s Wear $63 Sumaner St, Becton. Bless. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bidg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR 


OXFORDS 
FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 





MOHAIR WORSTED wooLen 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, sosrox 











THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Menutecturers *! WORSTED YARNS 

{nm the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 


a N. J. 


Worsted Tau aaa Tops 


F. A. STRAUS @ CO., Inc. 
451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


Worsted Yarns @,\2r7, 


Mills, : 
es ae Thrown and Artificial Silks 


D. GOFF & SONS, Inc. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Worsted 
Yarns 


Bradford System 













FALLS 
YARN 
MILLS 


WOONSOCKET 


Philadelphia Representative H. R. SHIRLEY 242 Chestnut St. 


JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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WORSTED YARN MARKETS 


Worsted Yarns Find 
Goods Trade Helpful 


Spinners Well Engaged—Limited 
Offerings Available — Wool 
Market Still Strong 





There is little new to be said 
about the worsted yarn trade. The 
situation is marked by continued 


strength in the wool market which 
naturally makes its influence felt in 
all parts of the yarn trade. In addi- 
tion to this, the fact spinners gener- 
ally are so well sold ahead, with good 
orders on their books, there are com- 
paratively few offerings now avail- 
able. For that the market 
necessarily loses considerable im- 
petus, as it were, in the absence of 
any selling efforts on the part of both 
spinners mills 
ire, said to their 


reason, 


Several 
withdrawn 
offerings from the market. 
The continued satisfactory de- 
velopments reported in the goods 
markets on the lines which have been 


and dealers. 


have 


opened, and the withdrawals also an- 
nounced already on certain fabrics, 


of necessity contributes to the opti- 


mistic tome which prevails. As the 
remaining lines are opened, and 
further indications are shown as to 


the trend of business, it is believed 
the real strength of the yarn market 


will be revealed. 
Production Curtailed 

Labor conditions continue also to 
play an important part in that spin- 
ners are reported working to their ca- 
pacity as represented by their quota 
of help, although in many instances 
some machinery is not running be- 

QUOTATIONS 

(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


All Prices Nominal 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 





2-128 to 2-16s, low common...1 00 —1 05 
2 C6 B-B4m 1OW Mi ccieccce 1 20 -1 25 
to 2-26s, ™% blood......1 45 -1 55 
to 2-30s, % blood...... 155 —1 65 
to 2-32s, \ blood, S. A.1 45 —1 55 
% blood .160 —1 70 
s % blood 1 55 1 65 
s % blood 160 —l1 70 
2-323 % blood -.1 70 —1 80 
2-363 % blood ..1 80 —1 90 
2-328 % blood 2 15 —2 25 
2-368 % blood .220 —2 30 
--403 % blood 2 25 2 35 
--50s high 4 blood 260 —2 70 
--50s fine . --»2 75 -2 85 
*-f0s fine Toe 310 —3 20 
‘403 Australian .Nominal 
2-503 Australian . Nominal 
?-60s Australian Nominal 
Australian Nominal 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
1-20s quarter . gt 1 50 1 60 
1-20s high quarter..... 1 70 1 80 
1-208 % blood.. ; 1 90 2 05 
1-308 % Dblood........... 2 00 210 
1-3 it, ES chin hate een itcn oe -2 30 
1-40s % blood..... 3 ..2 30 -2 40 
SNOB vasa ey .2 60 2 75 
i-4 IO os 5 takes -Noaminal 


1-503 Australian Nominal 


1-6 fine Australian..... Nominal 
KNITTING YARNS IN OIL BRADFORD 
SYSTEM 
2-58 to 2-10s, % blood... 1 20 -1 30 
: lls to 2-20s, % blood......140 —1 80 
2-2 3 to 2-30s, % blood... 150 —1 66 
e-l¢ to 2-20s, % blood ..-155 —1 65 
*-<0s to 2-308, % blood......1 75 —1 86 
*-20s to -230s, % blood......2 20 —2 25 
‘“RENCH SPUN MERINO, WHITE 
1-303 60-60...... ..1 60 —1 70 
“30 60-40..... ca asa ns 1 67%—1 77% 
1-305 70-30.... seescceeel T7%—1 87% 
1-30. GN eG.x<a's 1 $2%—1 92% 





cause of lack of workers. This situa- 
tion, it is pointed out, leaves little 
room for any averproduction of 
yarns which are now going out into 
consumption right along. Spot 
stocks of yarns are also being taken 


up here and there as rapidly as pos- 
sible in order to fill in, so that this 


tends to bring about a healthy condi- 
tion as far as yarn supplies go, with- 
out any great weight of surplus yarns 
to act as a depressing influence. 


Few Sales Now Noted 

Under the conditions noted above, 
there are not many new sales of con 
sequence reported. With dealers and 
spinners making little real effort to 
market presents 
a peculiar position, in the face of 
reported improvement 


secure business the 


interest in 
yarns on the part of manufacturers. 


It is therefore predicted that from 
now on, yarns will respond mor 
quickly to future developments in 


the wool market, so that any further 
advances in the raw material 


reflected in where 


will 


soon be yarns, 


prices are gradually creeping 
replacement costs. <A 

high half blood was made at $2.35, 
while 2-50s have recently been sold 
at $2.65 to $2.70. Single for 
warp as well as filling, continue to 
command interest. 


up to 
> 


- 1 E 
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yarns 


Knitters Good Prospects 

There is also little new to report 
on knitting yarns. This branch of 
the market continues to hold firmly 
Buying of low grade yarns is reé 
ported to be well maintained, with 
these yarns being used extensively 
in knitting with silk for novelty 
effects. Spinners on worsted knitting 
yarns are especially well sold ahead, 
so that a number have nothing now 
to offer. Deliveries are reported 
well maintained so that this situation 
is also regarded as satisfactory. For 
2-20s average quarter blood, $1.50 to 
$1.55 is asked with sales made at 
$1.46 and $1.47 to $1.50; on 2-30s 
quarter, from $1.70 to $1.75 is asked, 
with sales made around $1.68. Ho- 
siery yarns are not developing rapidly 
in general demand, but many look for 
a good business on these yarns in 
the near future. 


Worsted Yarns Steady 


Larger Business in Medium Weav- 
ing Yarns at Current Levels 

Boston.—Boston finds 
market for worsted yarns. The 
dustry and the market alike are fol- 
lowing hard after the movement of 
goods which promises well, although 
there looms ahead next fall the uncer- 
tainty of public support. The pur- 
chasing power of the public is, how- 
ever, much better than it was a year 
ago, and that 1923 will be a good year 
for business is generally accepted. 

Demand for weaving yarns is 


steady 
in- 


‘on 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 
| 
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Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


10 High St. Cor. Summer 


Boston 
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MERION WORST 


6 PULTE Cea’ ps 





Fine French-Spun Worsted ‘a Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 






Mill and Office 
WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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Hosey Worsted Co. 


Wp, 


for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO.. PENNA. 
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WORSTED AND MERINO 


NE erences SPUN 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.1. 
THOMAS H. BALL 


SELLING AGENT 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON 


WEW YORK 
MILWAUAREE 
CLEVELAND 








INSULATING AND 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. Giinme sux 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethlehem, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; New York Representative, 
Wm. Ryle & Co., 381 Fourth Ave., Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
Boston Representative, E. L. Stelle, 52 Chauncy St., Boston 
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aN ; 
| THE “MURDOCK” | 7 
: 
OSCAR HEINEMAN COMPANY | it 
QO 
RAW & THROWN SILK E . 
: ce Oy m 
CHICAGO : i fo 
Coe’s Endless Braided Card : if Keep Your Splatice Sully equipped “* 
Bands Aid the Cause Murdock Bobbin Holders m 
of Even Yarn ial aia E : in the perfection of your goods 


: FRANKLIN | ci 
Superior to Spliced Rope : Murdock & Geb Co., MASS. hi 
Our Claims MMT synteny Imma 


Evener Yarn 
Less Piecing 


i in the Yarn | as CARON 


Longer Life 166 W. JACKSON BLVD. 


~ TOPS and NOILS CHICAGO, Ih 
We are continuously receiving 
repeat orders from Carding Mills F ’ , KNITTING 
for Card Bands, Endless Bands Recognized as the Standard by Spinners of Quality YARNS 
for Woolen Mills, Endless Bands 
for Creighton Opener Fans, | S. FEATHER CO. . cae hie 
Double loop bands for Brownee $00.06 Sicka ‘Ge. Ceneien. Ot J orsted an orste erino 
Twisters. - , . ae ay Bleached Colors Heathers 


Holbrook, Mass. . FRI E DE 1 R ‘ | = A. LON uu! FG. 0. Ludwig Littauer & Co., Inc. 


THROWN SILK, Tram, 


da 





ganzine, Artificial Silk 


Domestic and 


N S cogniz: SSS SS S . 
SS SG GW WRESCOSSNSNSSSSN KG 
NSN Ms Se S ie } “ we S NS 

S yi BEA A: Be a pe Se SN = Imported, Plain, 

NS SG'W SS GN N Gassed and Mer- R 
SSN NS . SSS SSS cerized, Polished 
WWE . Ra: Ak Se RES Wer Ge Ss and Turkey Rea 

- - : Cotton, N 


BELT STOC MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. cian 


SS SS . . 
ia Best Quality Harness Twine 


WQS N 


Registered in U. S. Pat. Off : BRR RKC RRR RESRER BSS 
’ 


COVO O00 UU Ee 


30-38 East 33d St., New York 
Sik Throwing Mills CARTHAGE 6t4COW and YONKERS WY - 
UAL ASAE TT 


Textile Mill || -fApEs, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS | 2 


Strapping | NARROW WOVEN FABRICS WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
HOFFMAN CORR MFG. co. 381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Vial Grain, Sirona Fibre siz Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING Philadelphia, Pa | (Cor. 27th Street) 


Slowly Tanned Leather ° 
WEIMAR BROTHERS Thrown Silk Yarns M 
THE DRUID QO AK | Manufacturers of 


BELTING CO., Inc. ||!] TAPES, BINDINGS anv NARROW FABRICS For Silk, Woolen, Worsted . 
John E. Deford, Pres. & 1 2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia Cotton and Knitting Mills by 
Baltimore :-: Maryland e 
United States Testing Company, Inc. g\ 
TEXTILE MILL General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City cl 
MACHINERY SUPPLIES TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. f 
EGYPTIAN COTTON at "7a = ~~ ae = ee 
- . uels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Company |||!) testing HOUSES: New York Philadelphia Paterson New Bediord  Shanghal 
BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. etait arene aol 
Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. eee 
. of Every Kind a 
Star Worsted Company SILK MILL SUPPLIES and Description Rockwell Woolen Co. * 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use Leominster, Mass. 7 


Manufacturers of 
YARNS I. A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness and ||] M2iekE®S YARNS or 


. lis 
FITCHBURG, PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. we OG OP 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


a larger scale, and at the present time 
running to counts produced from 
medium wools. There is nothing par- 
ticularly new in this feature of the 
situation. 

Yarn prices are firmly maintained. 
Quotations on the upper edge are not 
far from replacement costs 
upon current top market. A rising 
market in tops and yarns in Brad- 
ford is making importations increas- 
ingly difficult. Bradford top makers 
have now attained their recent objec- 
tive, securing 70 pence for 70s and 64 
pence for 64s. The only yarns which 


based 


are said to be importable are those of 
grade 


high count made from low 















PRICE 
PER POUND 





wools. In the Boston market 2-32s 
quarter-blood are quoted $1.65-70; 
2-36s three-eighths blood, $1.90-$2.00; 
2-40s half-blood, $2.30-40; 2-50s fine, 
$2.60-70; all Bradford spun. 


Tops Steady 


Low Tops Sell—Mohair and Camel 
Hair Noils in Good Demand 
Boston.—The top market has had 
good steady business this week but 
without feature. New 
been placed in all classifications with 
strong manifested in tops 
grading from quarter blood down. <A 
good weight of 36s has been sold at 
sund 70C. without 
change for the week and top makers 
fecl unable to revise downward any 
heir quotations. If it were not 
they had stocks of 


orders have 


interest 


Prices are 


foreign wools 


ght at lower levels they would 
to put prices up for the finer 
lities \ustralian tops 70s are 


ted around $2.00 and 64s at $1.85. 
h has been the scarcity of domes- 
wool of the finer grades that one 


= yn 2 


or two prominent top making estab- 
lishments have been compelled to 
utilize a good percentage of Aus- 


: ---2-50s Australian rt 


is ies aa HHH 
HTT H at 
Hey [WORSTED Yarn YARN 
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ALPHONSE J. CAVEDON 


President and Treasurer 


CHARLES A. GOVAL 


General Manager 


tralian merino in the manufacture of 
their so-called domestic half blood 
and fine tops. 

Transportation is still a disturbing 
factor and embargoes continue in 
force at various New England points. 
Truck service is far from normal, but 
conditions generally are better than 
they were a week ago. 

The feature of the noil market is 
the strong demand for mohair noils, 
which have advanced since the first 
of the year approximately toc per 
pound. Good buying has appeared 
since the heavyweight opening. The 
American Woolen 1s satd to be a big 
purchaser and eight or nine other 


Cavedon Worsted Mills, inc. 


Spinners of 


French Worsted Yarns 
All Counts 


— 2-40s % Blood 
--—-2-36s % Blood 
s+eeee 2325 % Blood 


Jeereees Nominal 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





ee 
acne HH 





Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


market for 
Coarse noils are quoted 


mills are also in the 
mohair noils. 
35c-40c; medium 65c; while kid noils 
bring $1.00 a pound or over. Good 
business also is found in camel hair, 
This has been a popular fibre, is in- 
deed growing in popularity, finding a 
large use in women’s wear materials, 
scarfs and other articles of clothing. 
First combing, coarse, is quoted 85c; 
medium $1.00; fine $1.30. Recombed 
qualities range from $1.35 to $1.60. 
Wool noils are rather quiet so far as 
concerned. 





FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 


Woolen and 
Merino Yarns 


JI. RANDALL & BRO. 


fine qualities are 
Current Quotations 


Fine territory : . $ 





I 

1.80 82 Incorporated 
Half blood 3 1.6 GE ~ _ rer . 
High three-cighths bicod.. 1.45- .47 GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Ave three-eighths blood 1.40 42 
La three-eighths blood ia2 20 
Hi ae quarter blood. 1.10- 12 
46s } was _ 95 96 
eens mf J. J. REUTLINGER 
Div esak UicereSianen’ ber canas 9- .71 160 FIFTH AVE. MOHAWK BUILDING NEW YORK 


Wire Heddles Mill Supplies 
FALSE REED WIRES 


Hard Paper Spools and Quills 


TRADE "MARK 
EGISTER eo / 


Spun Silk Active 


Some Domestic Spinners Are Re- 
ported Granting Concessions 





Domestic spun silk business con- 
tinues active, although it is said in 
some quarters concessions are being 
granted in an effort to bring that ac- 
tivity to a higher point. The contin- 

(Continued on page 75) 


WNviia a] SPinning and Twisting Tapes 
and Double Loop Bands 
AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 
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WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R.R. 














Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


TEXTILE 







Somcrset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 
Established 1848 
&>. WOOL MERCHANTS 
Wools and Noils of all descriptions bought and sold on commission 
Ss Consignments solicited 
268-272 Summer St 


reet, Boston, Mass. 








WOOL MERCHANTS 
Summer St., BOSTON 






—MASON 


Brush Works 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


MILL and MACHINE 


BRUSHES 
for Cetton, Vioolen and Silk Mills 


Brushes Repaired 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
CROSBY & 


GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Boston 


Comes «= Trade Marke; Copyrights | 
Special Attention to Textile Invention 














MINEROL 





Established 1874 
80 South Street, New Yo 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


BOSTON 
i Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


FRANCIS WILLEY & CO., INC. 


TOP MAKERS 
10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 


200 Summer Street - 
18 W. Austin Avenue - 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


Hallowell, ail Donald 


252 Summer Street 





Chicago Wool 
Company 


SCOURED WOOL 


Boston 
Chicago 





“BRETON” 


&6 -” 


For 
Plushes 
and Velvets 


“It gives a silky lustre.” 


rk 
PHILADELPHIA 

















WORLD 


Moderate Buying and 
Contracting in Wools 


No Rush Follows Heavyweight 
Opening — Higher Contract 
Level in West 

Boston.—The Summer Street wool 
market is quiet and firm. February 
is expected to be a rather quiet 
month. Foreign wools bought well 
below present markets are now being 
taken out of bond by manufacturers 
on the one hand and by dealers for 
merchandising purposes on the other. 
Consumption of foreign wools is on 
the increase, partly owing to limited 
stocks of domestic wool available and 
more fundamentally to the movement 
in the direction of normal in which 
the mills of the country consume ap- 
proximately two-thirds foreign wool 
in their operations. Consumption in 





QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 
VIRGINIA 
Fine cloth’g. .52—54 % blood..... 55—66 
Fine delaine..567—58 % blood. ..52—53 
% blood......56—57 


MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 


Fine delaine. .54—55 » blo 2 
Fine cloth’g..48—49 , to & bi'd..48- 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 
% blood..... 50—52 % blood 46—47 
% blood...... 49-——50 Common 39—40 
CALIFORNIA (Scoured basis) 
Sp’g northern S’th, 6 and 
& 12mo..1.30—1.35 BUR ak skies 
Sp’g middle Fall free. .1.10—1.15 
counties. .1.15—1.20 Fall defects. 95—1.00 
8’th 12mo.1.00—1.05 Carbonized 1. 00—1.10 
TEXAS (Scoured basis) 
Fn. 12mo..1.35—1.40 Fine fall. .1.15—1.20 


Fine 8mo..1.20—1.25 
PULLED—EASTERN 


Scoured Scoured 
2 eee 1.30—1.35 Lambs Bs.1.00—1.05 
A Super...1.15—1.20 C’begs fine. .1.05—1.10 
B Super...1.00—1.05 Medium ......85—90 
> Super... 75— 80 Coarse .65—70 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 


(Scoured basis) 


Staple fine.1.35—1.40 Fine cloth.1.23—1.28 
Do.,% bl’d.1.25—1.30 Fine M’d’m1,18—1.22 


UTAH (Scoured basis) 
an ean 1.30—1.35 Fine M’'d'm1.10—1.15 


COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO 
(Scoured basis) 


eevee 1.25—1.80 % blood...1.05—1.10 
NEVADA (Scoured basis) 


Fine 


Fine 


Fine med. .1.20—1.25 Fine cl’the.1.05—1.10 
MOHAIR 
Domestic Foreign (In bond) 
Best combing.70—75 Turkey . .82—37 
Best carding. .65—70 Cape .32—35 


FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
(In Bond) 
Clean Basis In Grease 
Cape: Montevideo 
Combing, 56/58s .....51—54 

choice.1.15—1.20 BGs 2... 2+ oo T—48 
Combing, 50s ........42—44 

good.. .1.05—1.10 Buenos Aires 
Clothing, | ae ..26—29 

choice... .90—95 40s ..20—21 
good. .....80—85 
Australian: 
Fine ....1.15—1.23 
BER scene 1.10—1.15 
56-58s .....87-—90 
FOREIGN CARPET (Grease basis) 
Aleppo: Donskol ....... —.. 
Washed . -380—33 K horassan 
Whd. col.....— Ist clip.....28—30 
AMBOTA <0ce- 15—16 2nd clip....28—30 
eee 18—23 Mongolian: 
Karadi ..... 18—23 eee 22—25 
Bokhara: Manchu'n ..18—20 
White ....... —.. Scotch Black 
Colors .csec-e- —.. Face .......14—16 
China: Camel's hair 
Combing ...20—21 (Russian) ...—.. 
No. 1 Wid Servian skin 

ball 32—38 wool .......26—39 
Wid. open East India: 

Dal 0... 21—23 Kandahar ..30—34 
Willowed ..15—20 Vickan’r ...356-—45 
Szechuen ee 45—52 

assortm't.16—17 Gray .......30—86 

Cordova ..... 15—16 


; WOOL MARKETS _ 
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December fell to 58,337,000 pounds 
from 63,313,000 pounds in Novemh:;; 
but 53.4 per cent. of the wool con- 
sumed in December was of foreign 
origin as compared with 51.8 per 
cent. in November. November con- 
sumption of quarter bloods was 1:,- 
999,000 pounds which increased in 
December to 12,157,000 pounds. 
Total wool consumption during 
year 1922, according to incomple: 
government report, totals 654,000, 


@ 


eo 


pounds on grease basis. Act 
total consumption of wool for the 


United States is 20 per cent. larger 
than figures given. : 

Contracting is proceeding very 
slowly in the West, but is likely 
become more general in the immedi- 
ate future and if precedent is 
lowed a large quantity of wool will 
be purchased in a very little time. 
The growers convention in Spokane 
came out very strongly against such 
method disposing of the clip. 
Much will depend upon the attitude 
of the banks and from all accounts 
it would seem as though the domes- 
tic wool grower was in a line to re- 
ceive whatever financial assistance he 
might require to prevent his being 
forced to sell his wool except at very 
satisfactory figures. In some sections 
of Summer Street it is believed that 
a more moderate attitude will be en- 
countered by eastern buyers in their 
negotiations. There are no signs, 
however, of any such concessionary 
attitude at the present time. In Cali- 
fornia and Wyoming figures ranging 
up to 45c. have been paid, with 43¢. 
in Utah, which latter figure may be 
compared with 40c. paid a year ago 
for the Jericho (Utah) clip. 

Fine wools continue to furnish a 
problem and so scarce are domestic 
fine wools that local top makers have 
found it necessary, as well as cheaper, 
to utilize percentages of Australian 
merinos in the production of their so- 
called domestic fine and half blood 
tops. The fine wool situation the 
world over is remarkably strong. 
Harry Dawson, a world authority, in 
a recent communication to a promi- 
nent wool merchant stated that the 
year 1922 witnessed a full two years 
consumption of fine wool. 

Manufacturers have not come into 
the market in force since the heavy- 
weight opening. Many of them are 
better supplied with wools than was 
generally believed. How large are 
the stocks held by the manufacturers 
of the country is anybody’s guess m 
absence of publication of detailed 
government report showing stoc! 


Receipts and Shipments 


of 


Receipts of wool in pounds for the 
week up to Wednesday are as iol 
lows: 

1923. 
Domestic 2,182,000 4,156,000 
Foreign ...... 15,968,100 2, 128, 008 
Total.... 18,100,100 7,114,200 
Receipts of wool in pounds »:nce 
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Wool Markets—Continued 


n. I, 1923, compared with the same 
riod in 1922, are as follows: 


2 1922 

8.900 19,367,700 
15,188,600 
34,5 


Domestic 
eign . 55,034,100 


Total. . ¢ $393,000 56, 5.300 
Shipments of wool for the week 





ending and including Feb. 7 follow: 
Boston & Maine . 1,703,000 
SEER MOG ci vevscciasecaswoces® 8  ¢4:0816% 
ey DOR nis 0 oneness 5 eae 
Grete DMMCUOM. 2. ciccccccvecs 24,000 
Boston & Albany ee ; 734,000 
Ot MR. <cexsnsre cose besnevess 1,689,000 

TAs si c0s ree eae .. 4,150,000 
Shipments during previous week.. 2,938,000 
Shipments same week last year... 1,847,000 
Shipments thus far for 1923 ..+ 14,909,000 
Shipments same period 1922...... 11,257,000 


Boston Wool Trade Notes 
M. Pitt & 


Co. has been incorporated to do a 
eueral business in wools with offices 
411 Summer Street. The partners 
are: Robert M. Pitt, Jr., president 
nd Kenneth MacColl, treasurer. 

Phety cin Wiler & Co., of Philadel- 
have opened a branch office at 
ei Street with J. R. Hodg- 
son, member of the firm, in charge, 
with whom will be associated Hollis 
E. Dudley. 


he concern of Robert 


g 
5 
at 


Quiet Market 


Wools Hold Firmly, with Limited 
Stocks 


‘HILADELPHIA.—TLhe _ local 
market shows very little change. 
situation is therefore rather 
with prices holding strongly all along 

line. There has been more in- 
terest shown on wools of good three- 
eig] including both 

and foreign Offer 
ings in domestic wools are rather 
limited at present, there being little 
now remaining available from all ac- 
counts. Many manufacturers there- 
fore have been looking into the for- 
tign wools in order to piece out with 
their limited stocks of domestic wools, 

thus meet the situation, 

‘ports are still heard of contin- 
wed operations in the West on a lim- 
ited scale. Purchases are reported in 
Utah and California, at from 43 to 
4sc. Most factors here are not look 


ino 


ing with much favor on this practice. 


Limited Sales Noted 
Scoured values present little change, 
with low quarters at around 75¢.: 
good average quarter bloods at go to 
i5c.: three-eighths $1.05 to $1.15; 


W Ot I 
The 


quiet, 


ths grade lately, 


lomestic wools. 


half blood at $1.20 to $1.30; fine at 
$1.30 upwards. Sales naturally are 
not very large with stocks reduced at 
this time of the year. Then, toa 
Man. manufacturers are apparently 
well covered on immediate needs, fol- 
wing sales of their goods as a result 


% opening their lines. Among the 


'rades noted are 50,000 lbs. of quar- 
‘er blood fleeces at 49c.; a similar 
Waniity at 5oc.; 10,000 lbs. of Indiana 
Warier at 51c.; 25,000 lbs. of good 
three eighths fleece at 54c.; a small 


%tof Indiana three-eighths at 53c.; a 
mali lot of unwashed three-eighths 
femi-dark at 50c.; 300 bales of Aus- 
talian 60s to 7os on a basis of $1.35 


to $1.55; 20,000 Ibs. of short French | 
combing territory, on a basis of $1.35; 
50,000 Ibs. of Punta 50s on a scoured | 
basis of 95c.; 20,000 Ibs. of Punta 50s 
at 36c. in bond. | 
Scoured wools are also reported 
rather quiet. With woolen manufac- 
turers reported to have had good busi- | 
it is stated many of them are | 
already covered for some time to | 
come, so there is little chance for new | 
business. Prices remain high, with 
good white B wools at $1.10, so there 
is not much attraction for specula 
tion. Colonial scouring Australian 
50s-56s sold 82 to goc., according to 
condition; low scoured foreign at 56c. 


ness, 


Noils Scattered Trading 
Noils also show ictivity 
with foreign noils apparently dom: 
nating the situation. Most of the 1 
terest is in quarter blood grades 
Dealers bought imported stocks at 55 
to 56c. 


scattered 


Wool Market Strong 


Report That Medium Staple 
Wools Have Moved at 53c. 
Cuicaco.—With fleece wools prob 
ably the strongest on the list in this 
market, it was understood but not 
confirmed that medium staple wools 
moved at about 53c. There is no 
quantity available. Sales were known 
to have been made in western scoured 
A wools, however, prices were pri-| 
vate but this class of wool is quot- 
able at $1.05 to $1.15 for better lots. 

Eastern merchants do not seem to 
this market great support for 
scoured pulled wools but evidently 
there is a place for the wools as wool 
pelts move readily at firmer prices. 
Wool high, too high for 
comfort for and some operators 
say “look out,” but to buy wool one 
has to pay the price 


vive 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


prices are 


some, 


Raw Silk Quiet 


Prices Held Firmly- -Trading Con- 
fined Mostly to Small Lots 

The 
ues quiet, 


the rule. 


or leave it. 


silk market 
but with firm 
Trading for the most 
is confined to small lots to fill imm« 
diate and mecessary requirements 
With conditions in the silk manufac 
tures market in good form and with 
mills in all sections enjoying 
good business, it is felt the slump | 
which has been present within the 
raw material must soon be relieved. 
Demand, though quiet, has not been | 
of such low order as to cause holders 
of the raw product to release prices | 
to a drop to be appreciated by buyers 

Prices on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: 


local raw contin 
tendencies | 


part | 


very 





Filature Kansai Double Extra 13/15 8.85 | 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15......... SSO 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15 8.60 | 
PEE. BUONR SOs Rev tcccadececbccecises 8.5 
Filature Kansai No. 1 18/15......... 8.50 | 
Filature Sinshui No. 1 13/15........... 8.45 | 
Four months’ basis. | 
Comtem 24/36,. GHW MIs cccccecvvivees 8.0 
Canton, 30/22, new Style@...s.ccscccces 7.5 
ITALIAN. 
Mintra Clnssteal. ..ccccccccssscces 8.5 
Best Classical.. ‘ 
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Conditions Yarn 
Safely and Quickly 


Filling and 
evils nowadays 


The SARGENT 


Yarn Conditioning Machine 


has 


* Kinky 
sary 


delays in yarn conditioning are unneces 


made many mills forget that those troubles ever existed 


The Sargent machine conditions yarn safely and quickly. 
is no possibility of kinks in the filling, or damage to the bobbins, 
and ‘onds is all the time required to give the yarn a 
thorough uniform conditioning, formerly a matter of days. 


Thera 


60 sex 


Let us tell you more about this machine for conditioning cotton 
wool and worsted filling. Send for catalog. 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 


Graniteville, <3 <3 Mass. 
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BALTIMORE. MO. 


THE KEMP SYSTEM 


is the last word in gas application to calen- 


ders, tenters and singeing machines. 


est efficiency and fuel economy. 


THE C.M. KEMP 
MFG. CO. 


405-413 E. Oliver Street 
Baltimore, 





RESULTS GUARANTEED 








Md. 


Great- 









Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Graded Linseys a Specialty 






Chicago—lIllinois 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


Careful Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 
























‘The W. L. Loeser Co. 


DELAINES—LINSEYS 


THE SCHWARTZ AUTOMATIC 
| “ELECTRIC GUIDER (Patented) 
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GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked W ool,W ool Waste 






Steel Plate Construction 


Steel Storage Tanks, Blast Furnaces, Gas Holders 
eg eS 
a OM Rt MR 





Attached to 
WOOL DRYERS 


NSURES a more 
even stretch to the 
cloth, and allows the 
cloth to run free and 
unhindered at what- 
ever speed may be 
desired. 


Reduces 


labor costs. 





Handles cloth of any 
kind, weight or width. 


Absolutely reliable. 


A Construction for 
Every Service 


Blank Roll Blue Prints—Free 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. 


66 Maple Street 


Orange, Mass. 





STEEL 


CONOM 


iF NBN OB DUS OS 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUTELT AN ESA 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Derr. J ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





GRAVITY and 


PRESSURE 


FILTERS 


Hypochloride Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 
The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., General Offices, Nutley, N. J. 
Member Associated Manufecterers of Water Purifying Bquipment 









Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process Only 
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Steadier Business 
in Recovered Wools 





Basic Sorts Down to Bed Rock— 
Improvement in Knits, Serges 
and Clips—Colored Wastes 


Recovered wool manufacturers are 
stil wondering whether the high price 
of wool and its by-products will force 
manufacturers to utilize to a larger 
degree reworked wools. The encour- 
aging feature in the heavyweight 
opening was the larger attention paid 
to standard overcoatings. These ma- 
terials are made much more quickly 
and at lower price and are a suitable 
fabric for the utilization of recovered 
fibres. The plaid back overcoating, 
high-priced and stylish, calls for light 
colored materials capable of being 
dyed to the right shade and the weav- 
ing of the fabric is a much slower 
operation. A larger return to staple 
manufacture would be a great ad- 
vantage to the re-worked wool in- 
dustry. 

The industry is moving along slow- 
ly, but on account of the smaller 
number of recovered wool plants 
business seems perhaps a little better 
than it really is, looked at from an 
angle when large numbers of recov- 
ered wool plants were in full blast 
on war materials 

Some imports of knit materials are 
being made, it is understood; not by 
regular rag houses, but by individuals 
in touch with certain mills who know 
where to dispose of the material on 
its arrival. Traders in the Dewsbury 
market have been afflicted by the nar- 
row demand just as have our domestic 











QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


Lap 
Fine white eoeee-l 80 —1 35 
Fine colored o. nA 90 — 95 
Medium colored . 50 — 55 
Ring 
Fine Australian . “* a a 1 30 
Fine domestic ine ae 1 20 
Thread 
Fine Australian 90 — 95 
Fine domestic . “ie . & — 90 
Medium domestic csaecvees SO == BG 
Quarter blood ; é .+»- 50 — 55 
Medium colored Se ee 
Card: 
Fine Australian -»-.- 60 — 65 
Fine domestic ... Si aie ae 55 — 60 
Medium domestic .......... 40 — 45 
WURS GOIGTRE x cccccccsccese BS — BB 
Medium colored ........... 10 — 12 


REWORKED WOOL OR FIBRE 


Prices generally nominal Cents 
per lb 
Serges— 
eee. 2s hex sae a Aso 
DE. Seances ecane ee senaesan eww 27—28 
Green ..... SEU TORT ETT Ce . .27—28 
DE vitsGh sth atysb ad Mbakneneee ae 32—33 
Black ... . bina eye es we bem ee 
Knits— 
ho eee ‘Minds nas cone 
a ii a Sel ee 3h ...40—41 
PO tsheucivictewne eee 37—38 
Merinos— 
oo See zac .36—37 
Fine dark .. seein hse See ...19—21 
COOMEWO BAB 6 cc censcccsesccensccmammae 
Worsted Skirted— 
LE esccwe PKR eU ea kee ee 23—24 
Blue iia X carats Ine beiety GR 21—22 
SE Giben sees hehew Aa ek ew eee 15—16 
SE neko ces 4008 enw eee’ : 21—22 
MEN'S WEAR CLIPS 
Worsteds— 
Dark TET LITT T TT 17 — 18 
See: eines acs italia esate ser eel 24 — 25 
Black and white.. 283 — 29 


RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE 


graders; both industries have had to 
place more unwanted materials in 
stock than was pleasant. In the Dews- 
bury market few rags are rising in 
price, but the following have adva: 

a cent or two during the last w 
tan Berlin stocking, faded black Ber- 
lin, shetland gray, light gray and 
shaded black stocking. These three 
latter are coarse wool. The highest 
priced rag in that market is white 
Berlin stocking at around 37¢ per 
pound. 

Fluctuations in the rag market 
pecially those relating to the specu- 
lative buying and selling of cloth and 
softs, cover such a narrow range as 
to furnish evidence that these basic 
materials have discounted everything 
that can happen to the reworked wool 
industry. Cloth seems to be stabil- 
izing itself around 2c, and _ softs 
around 8c. There has been some 
larger purchasing of serges recently, 
especialy of blue serge, acquired, it i 
understood, for stripping purpos 

Colored Wastes Neglected 

Wool wastes are in steady demand. 
At the present time movement of 
these commodities is about 50-50 as 
between mills and traders. A ten- 
dency to advance is visible, but has 
not yet materialized, except, perhaps, 
in the case of fine threads which for 
good qualities range up tg $1.00, 
The greater part of the business be- 
ing done is in medium qualities which 
show an upward trend. Fine qual- 
ities are in the main stationary. Fine 
white worsted card wastes range 
from 55 to 65c.; fine carbonized burr 
wastes 70-80c.; fine white lap wastes, 
drawing, $1.30-.35. 

The market is still troubled by man- 


1 


Browr Sg re 7 
Blue 30 1 
Black 25 28 


FLANNELS 


Blue a caw = ae 1 
Black cok on 2 
Green ak oe 12 
Light oi. ‘ eis 14 15 
ran mie : oa 18 20 
Searlet a ia a 15 7 
WOMEN’S WEAR CLIPS 
Serges 
PON .. ctc ca, chawack es tens 30 “ 
Blue eee Wire 17 13 
Black these hated s 19 20 
Brown Saas .. 22 24 
Green fas hae eos <7 oe 24 
Light oe eer ie 18 20 
WN seas beds Seabas ue ‘ . 23 24 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Merinos 
Coarse light - - 7% 5 
Fine light + Wie maw ks , 
errr re 3% 4 
Fine dark 7 8 
Serges 
Light Mee ee 12 4 
SME ab Noaine pee ROM as 13 4 
Blur wi ass wie acnters 7 8 
Black 6% 7 
Red 12 3 
Green Spee ae ae 3 
Knit 
White i 34 
Blue mixed ere 9 
Black 14 
Red ‘ Walks Jaca ie 
Brown ... cS 13 ‘ 
Light gray 11 - 
Hoods— 
RAGE hse SoMearsiatens 18 9 
Silver gray knit. : 13 14 
SKIRTED CLOTHS 
Skirted Worsteds— 
DE Retewan areca eae’ ee 9 
RN atte wbdica min bi mace Sie oe .. 8% § 
Blue .... pits huni Ath 6 : 
MINI ra edi de dio iain rb gral od ; 4 5 
Brow: 7 5 
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Minneapolis, Sun Francisco 


Kansas City, 
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ufacturing neglect of colored wastes 
During the last season the production A 


of these commodities was far below An Exceptionally 
a | / a Efficient Machine 
| ra. 





Cetton Waste Firm 


his Portable Foot Powe 
Sewing Machine has earnee 
High, Strong Market—Flat Price tself a reputation for economy 
: : endreds of milfs 
Stocks in Better Demand indreds of mills. Gear 


riven, it is easy to operate and 
pable of attaining a high rat: 
f speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
e dyehouse, bleachery and 
rint room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and_ other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry Sewing Head operates 
without arm or _ connection 


EWOLESS Rh Boston.—The cotton waste market 
TILTON i is firm with business maintained on a 
a WQVEN ! high price level. General opinion 
among dealers is that before the first 
of June higher prices will be seen, 
and not until some line is obtainable 


on new crop prospects will there be 
CARD BANDS anything to bring to an end the strong 


- Wri fo ails 
No Slip, No Splice, No Stretch, No upward tendency now manifested. A te for detai 
Hooks. ‘ ’ : . s 
seller's market is in evidence. “1h: 
Combs Equipped with Tilton 7" . l ing ast 
Bands are operated for months The demand for Strips 1S as keen 
without adjustment. 


as ever. Production is not equal to 
meeting mill requirements, nor has it 
been for several months. There have 


ARTHUR S. BROWN MFG. CO. 
Tilton, New Hampshire 


Supply & Machine Co. 





Southern R tati 76 Lafayette St. 

outhern Representative 2 f rips ¢ s als 

0. L. JOHNSON, Box 1014, been imports O1 strips and it is also No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing Salem, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C. understood that the English have Machine 





bought peeler comber recently c. i. 
Manchester at 26c. and Egyptian 
Secure Data and Estimates comber of best grade at 25c. 















Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte 








i of “MORSE” DRIVEs 4| . The market these days is getting Established 1870 

5 #] its cue more from standard flat pric: 

E S| stocks like picker and fly than from 

g e high priced spinnables, which on ac 

F ~=j count of exceedingly limited supplies HEATHCOTE & SON INC 

=| are selling out of normal parity with JOHN ’ . 

z & spot cotton. White, undusted fly, is < 

rs ¥] strong and moving upward The | Providence, R. I. 

z 5] quality and shrinkage must be taken 

5 =| into account in estimating the pric¢ 

, =| for this material. It rarely shrinks 
Save Construction, Space, =) Jess than 50 per cent. and for a good TEN TERIN {. AN D 
Light, Fuel. Producing &| medium quality 5-6c. is quoted on to 


More with Less. No Oil day’s market, with higher prices 7-8c. DRYING MACHINES 

Bath. Lower up-keep. ®! for fly which when willowed will be 

Engineering Service, Co-operation suitable for spinning purposes. One 
een. large house within a few days sold 


cntcage SESE eM OC op, rena} 250:000 Ibs. white undusted Ay at se | For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, Etc. 


aseteintaias prea icaeieaea ciel eine Cotton Waste Quotations 


Kansas City, 


‘[v01)4.0W 


Peeler comber . 25 tg -2¢ 
Peeler strips 3} it, 


WILTS Site stipe eo 1 ey UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 


Veneer Packing Cases an picker 4-94 TWENTIETH CENTURY 


are Lighter and Stronger |} 1°" (= v0) 


wer re patrt ty Vonar rating Oo tia 
20 Oe. da wares oo Seer ce Sees, esa ayesha | 
grest, weterwont en elean—ne erase ter ei sbasita deal dead page 43) R. H. HOOD COMPANY, Inc. 
Write for Prices and samples. a great Many s¢ lling offices, the prin Established 1885 

Our Prices Are Convincing—Our Serv- cipal occupation for the immediate 


ice Is Quick. future will be getting production out 


Good inguiry and good reorder 





Manufacturers of 


COMB CIRCLES and FALLERS 





: ee business is reported on bathing suits. For Wool, Silk, Flax and Jute 
World’s Largest Specialists In women’s goods, staple sweaters art WORSTED MACHINERY REPAIRS 
in Narrow Fabric quite naturally in better position than 
Looms novelty lines, buyers being unde1 19th and Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Penna. 
standingly cautious in operating on English Cast Steel Pins, Circle Plows, Roller Covering, Roller Leather 
Built to meet your individual the latter. In the opinion of well-in 


requirements formed selling agents there is every 
Our engineers are at your service prospect of a repetition of the suc 
cess of slipovers. 


FLETCHER Works Higher prices a general and inter- B. Ss, RO ‘ ~ SON f O. 
Vosiaie -Giteun: i hia esting topic of discussion throughout 
Channa tae enh tl Mi. the trade. The large number of raw x 


Philadelphia materials entering into the production 
FOR 





of the varied lines of knitted outer- 
wear makes this a complicated sub- 
ject to consider in one breath, but Woolen and Cotton Cards 
quite aside from higher raw material 
Line Shafting Equipment } prices, mill representatives insist that Garnetts, Shears, Nappers & Calender Rolls 
THE MEDART COMPANY profit margins on present price bases Write for prices on your needs 
Former’ Medart Potent Pulley Co.) ao too small and will have to be made . WORCESTER, ~ - > MASS. 
arger. 
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In the dyeing of Wool Felts 
there are two essentials, one 1s 
thorough Penetration and the 
other is Levelness of Dyeing. 


Silk Brown G 


answers both of these require- 
ments. Every dyer of Wool 
Felt should be familiar with this 
color. 


Althouse Chemical Co. 


READING, PA. 


The L. B. Fortner Company 


102 Pearl Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Sole Selling Agents for New England 


a 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP f2.3Gip SOAP 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 
RO AX: — 
Y 
Palm RS \ 








Curd SOAP 
Olive SOAP 


Chips or Bars 
Soap Powder 
For Mili Floors 
Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 


Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1870 Incerporated 1890 


WORLD 
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FOR 


WARP SIZING 
AND 


TRADE PIECE GOODS 
CHEMICALLY CORRECT FINISHING 


Not only GOOD sizing but PERFECT sizing AT ALL TIMES 


is required if your looms are to produce 





— THE BEST RESULTS — 


SIZOL, STARCH and SIZOL SERVICE 
NO OTHER INGREDIENTS NEEDED 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. Jersey City, N. J. Nitro, W. Va. 
142 Irving Avenue 


H. P. BABBITT Providence, R. I. 


PRODUCTS 


j 


i 
j 
| 
i 
i 
} 
} 
| 


| 


| 


IN ORDER TO MEET THE 
TREMENDOUS INCREASE 
IN THE DEMAND FOR 


EAVENSON’S 
TEXTILE SOAPS IN NEW ENGLAND 


WE HAVE TAKEN OVER AND ARE OPERATING ANOTHER 
LARGE SOAP PLANT in CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
WHERE WE ARE MANUFACTURING A FULL LINE oF 


EAVENSON’S TEXTILE SOAPS IN NEW ENG- 
LAND witH NEW ENGLAND LABOR ror NEW 
ENGLAND TRADE. 


SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS WILL BE 
CHEERFULLY FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 


J. EAVENSON & SONS, Inc. 


CAMDEN, N. J. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


5S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. Office : 1029 Main Street 


PRINTING GUM 
rn. PENETROL “2uinnms 
BICHROMATE OF SODA 


HERRICK & VOIGT iat 





Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 

Engraving Machinery and Supplies 

Poe ae Fg 25 Walker Renin ions York City 

Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. L 








Chas. A. 
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Firm Undertone in Prices quoted below were corrected to Do., bbls as ; 3 00 — $310 D t ns 
close of business Wednesday on the New Corn, thin boiling, bags, R S l 
‘ , York market, and we believe them to be LOGE, 050s ; ‘ 3 47 3 62 ye € u a 10 
accurate, though largely nominal. Do., Bbis.. ..6.6. oa wee 96 
Textile Chemicals MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS Potato ....-..++++: “ ‘ bY to be Issued Soon 
DN diag 5 «50% 21 — 22 RICO. ee eeeeeeeeeeee 10 = 
Alumina-Sulphate Com. 1% — 1% WERE cocescserssweases ' 6% —_—— 
a ‘ Iron Free’ ........--; 2%— 2% Tapioca flour ........eeeee 4 -- 6 _ P 
“austic Soda, Soda Ash and Bleach- Alum. Ammonia, Lump 3% — 3% lentative Rules to Be Drawn Up 
otash, ump ..... ; 3%— 4. ‘OAL TA DYES ‘ . ° 
ing Powder Well Maintained Amamacian, Sel white, St Pa canes aaa " by Customs Service and Sub- 
—Price Changes Limited ey ee eee) $3 — 4 mitted to Interested Parties 
= - a See eS 3S 3 ia. a = . Slac Columbia FF’..... 80 1 00 
Undiminished strength in caustic pete —_ Liquid. 5% 6% Slee, 2 3. aka aeiateees 38 : a5 here seems to be some prospect of 
2 Sopperas, ton .......- 20 0 26 00 2 F na 75 » cmeeene = . ats 2 < 
soda, soda ash and bleaching powder Epsom Salts, Tech, 100 Ib. 1 25 2 00 Ree eee eee os , 3 an early issuance of tentative regula- 
continues to be the outstanding char- Gaus Geren ah... a8 3: Bive Fact RL Bec. onats 1 90 see tions governing the adaiaienreson # 
a e : : * oe : Poe es ? ue, Fas dvkiahewe eee —_ a i as = . : 
acteristic of the market for industrial lycerine | (C._ P.) bbis., i | at aan. oan me oe the dye sections of the tariff act. 
chemicals. Producers of these three Cans ¢..........20.-0055 20. - i | ee eee teks 90 —115 Despite the failure of the advisory 
; ° . , Saree ewes ee Sees — : Brown C .ccceeceeseseee 65 _ 85 ° o- 
important materials are well sold oe se i | eee Se .-: qoceessees ae ae committee of importers and manufac-~ 
. d—Brown acetate ..... A rown, Congo G.........- _ oe ac : ° 
ahead and prompt shipments are at a, White (crystals) .... > 214 oa tain ao io — .. turers to reach an agreement as to a 
: Lime, acetate, 100 lb.. 3 50 Green B.... CO ae. 4-40 lis f titive and - ‘ 
premium. Purchases of all three con- Potassium—Bichromate 0 10% iil aces nace 99 —1 10 ist Of competitive and non-competi- 
tinue in good proportion. Contract Saleuueeena, teh... 7% 13 cronen. ae mon tine: gees 5 wen eRe ae ee 
; : ; 2 1 a NOR cesnaea 2 et. ae : 
quotations remain unchanged, caustic Sodium acetate «...... am 7 gy Ag “hashes oe 6160 ©0 ington that recommendations from 
: Bichromate .......... 7% 8 Red, Congo ...... 60 — 90 Ne York ; is 
soda being quoted at first hand at eee gona Same ; ee eases SP | Oe New York appraisers would be re- 
$2.50 per hundred pounds basis 60 per Snaiaas tummecia). 3% — s i, Se tae Sah NS HON eee ae 
S% - Scariest, 4 BA. «ccaccesss ( _ f } 
cent. works, soda ash at $1.10 to $1.40 Prussiate, yellow .. .. 19 — 20 Scarlet, 4 BS.......c.ee. 250 — ;, thereafter as possible temporary reg- 
i ’ Sulphide, 60%, fused —- 4% Scarlet, © TBs vveveccess 215 — .. ulations would be compiled | I 
per hundred pounds, basis 48 per cent. _ 30% crystals ...... i— § Seaviat Dianne. & 1 66 ; 1 e compiled by the 

. T il @ = e 2 , MALLAAEAD SP eee eee 0 — ** ™ an ies Tr . . . 

works, and bleaching powder at $2.00 Cream of tartar, tech 25 27 Sous; Collen... ‘=. Le Custenns Service, These regalntsoms 
ee e v, oramine ...-+-. — 6 4 ; : 
per hundred pounds. Tin—Crystals eee: 34 Yellow, Chrysamine oo 6 og sr Will be submitted to people interested 

The remainder of the chemical list — Oxide, bbis. eee 4 — 47 Yellow, a fc —te. the interpretation of the tariff act 

is Siren with stinor @uctuations, mostly =" ins senses eo © — 306: peveiesien Cie and their answers will be used as a 
s inchs Medi vac kesxa 6 — euide in . -parati . 

in an upward direction. Changes dur- Acetic, 28% per 100 Ib 410 ca wena —110 guide in the preparation of a per- 

ing the week included a slight advance Seema 20% ip ae : 1: 18 naa. i a ak’ SRR Bee ee 

; ? Seb eeseeense 18 Dé er de vet tienes 0 — 115 . - Aci 

in yellow prussate of soda to a range Lactic, 22% ........ ee My mt a. te. As repeatedly emphasized by fac- 

. z Muriatic, 18 deg. per 10¢ Scarlet, Developed R 3 00 — t 3 1 he ind PY. 4 é 
of 19 to 20c; an advance in tin crys- ee Scarlet. Developed R.... 308 — ors in the industry, and as noted in 
: x ° Nitric, 36 a 42 deg. per 100 : ; one wives " ' rticle he A 1 Review ; 
tals to a range of 33 to 34c, and a * Sidialciin: Giahesines an article in the Annual Review and 

33 SO GAG, SMG SMD Loe cecceees 4 50 6 00 co . arena hi T 
decline in citric acid crystals to a Q*ale ie cue = A eee rear eee e eens 2 Forecast Number of TextT1Le Wor -p, 
2 phuric, 66 deg. per ton : ee : ae tes the ect: : ' : 
range of 49 to soc. cea as * Blue, navy ay nahaxe wakes 60 — 90 the establishment of a stable basis on 
In view of the fact that producers © ss+*"" ee , 33 GUM nce punavn ess ss —123 Which to administer the tariff act is 
: . . ALIES Green, olive ...... 55 _ ans ‘ oo ; ; : 
of many important materials are in an Ammonia, aqua, 26 dees < wae a ao ential for the proper develapment 
independent position, resale lots often 3 waerea, tule” _ Basic Colore— of the dye industry. This factor of 
p p ’ powdered, bbls - t i. 

“ : a. eee aS = uramine ..... it — 36 certaj j sly : 
command materially higher prices eee See 40-8 t 7 ec all li + “ . uncertainty 1S_me¢ rely prolonging the 
than first hand quotations for large Soda Ash, 58% light, pe Salaun ase... 225 278 i re oe eee 

= ad . . >, Sa 2 25 — 2 75 p ¢ oa aes : 
quantities. For example, a consumer maactaneean” cae Sanit i i on Malachite green ........ 1 50 igo «tained in dye circles during the last 
z » } . 43 « i } t 7] 2 —— , - TO — ¢ ; 
stated this week that he had to pay Cesetic. 16% per 100 lb.. 3 th ES Map valet... lise ie several years and all interested in the 

1 oe = SL, 200 1D... eS) ee Rhodamine B, ex. cone.. 790 —8 5 matter are anx see it eli 
bi Ib. ~ a — of nitric Fu ane DYES AND TANNINS Rhodamine G6 : secret 7 $0 _— ° 00 inated = ae Se a 
acid whereas first han uotations on stic: So coe 14 — 5 PONE, iin s caw ences 160 —2 - : 

, : q = Liquid, 51 deg 10 — 12 Victoria Blue B......... 200 —3 00 The d rk ‘ i 
this material for large quantities are Gambier, liquid .. $ — 19 Acid Colore— e dye market is steady with 
in the neighborhood of $6.00 per hun- Hypernic'Exte sl dee ved 20 Naphthol blue biack..... 60 — 99  OPerations of satisfactory volume and 
dred pounds. Consequently it must be ,4,%8*8.:; ; Naphthylamine black > 2 —. ss with prices generally holding their 

. z go—Madras 85 0 : = tte eeeee — .. sci ’ F 
repeated that quotations given in the Logwood chips 2% y  Allzarine saphirol ...... 250 — 4 i0 levels. Practically the only important 
ieee : Extract, id, 51 deg 4 ( e tet eeees 350 — 4 50 shange in inte Ses . 
adjoining column do not necessarily Extract, liquid ‘ ’ \ Indigotine 2... Ite ep Change in intermediates of particular 

° ae é : oe . nduline (water so!ub! 75 — re +4 : 
rule in the resale market but are O*#&% Orange, Extract ; eT —  aiterest to the: texte anceetey Bm 
offered as a guide for the price situa- Osage Orange, crystals ‘- ee 85 139 been an advance in the price of meta- 
7 ¢ seer e 0 - . e 
tion at Sret hand. Quereitron. Extract, , Patent Blue eee 2 a as phenylene diamine to a new level of 
ae a ae £ 2 a esorcin brown ....... 85 - 5 Ss > : 
—— . - ref., 51 eu ea yuinea green ........ 1 40 2 = ’ — to $1.10 per pound. 
“ae. wales $3 3 ne ae 85 2 30 Natural dyes show somewhat in- 
. Tannic acid, technical 46 oO [a daveabata.. = 36 Sreased activ < i 
range GG (crystals . creased activity anc rices ¢ 

I. C. C. on Cotton Freight DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES mn... 76 530s maintained . erry 

WasHINncTon, D. C.—The Inter- “pha Naphthol, ret aS ‘Seren: 18 1 30 mee 

. ~ ‘ . TUGS cccecese ; 70 ann L COONS oot ctescs 75 2 ae 
state Commerce Commission has hand- Alpha Naphthylamine 2 neta dehaee R seoeee 1 26 2 25 - 

; es B 7 iIMant lan: sine . = 
ed down its decision in I. & S. “Ba 4 Brilliant scarlet --- = Dye and Chemical N 
Docket No. 1572 relating to compres- Bets Naphthol, sublimed.. 5: _enee 10 1 35 oe “ aca otes 
echnical ... ast red A...... 60 7 ; aklev C i - 

sion of cotton at Cushing, Okla. In Dimethylaniline 40 Azo yellow ..... . ute . ae Oakley Chemical Co., New 
. ‘ jiami » 0 fast Light Ye r 2G 00 ‘ Pac > ‘“ . ’ 

his — the commissioners Paranitranaline ra : Naphthol Yellow” oo ea ork, manuiacturer of “ Oakite,” has 
ay: Proposed increased charges , OILS AND SOAPS . one 0 tio Opened offices in Philadelphia, 831 

astor Oil, No. 3.. 13 artrazine 7) a 0 ) > > » . - . 

vhich a eile deen ie MT eee eee ee. 4 Violet 108 80 00 Drexel Bldg., with F. J. Wall as their 
fr 3 strained, 100 Ib 14 Of Violet 6BN .... 2 Bf representative i : rrt 
‘rom Missouri, Kansas & Texas tariff extra No.1, 100 Ib... 13 as Victoria Violet .. 2 25 Wall f othe het seen See 
of Cushing, Okla., as a compress point gin® 3, 00h 1300 — Formyl Violet ... 0 0 all formerly represented the Oakley 

E = : ve oil, denatured ga! 115 - 0 Ch ec ( mic: c : a 
on cotton originating on the Fort WOO sicicvalewans. z 9 9% Alisarine (30% paste) 50 wgeaned o. in Eastern New York, 

mith & Western and St. Louis, El Steane’ Aca 2.” 11% — 12 Allzarine Red 8 Powder. 2 00 ~ ind previous to that in North and 

z ’ - sani ‘ 13 = 14% zarin ) y 20% ‘ a : 

eno & Western found not justified. Tukey Red Oil. 50% cee Mice Rh me he SON Sarre, 

SSIVE AND SIZING Aliz > Yellow R - 7: 1. Le < : o 

uspended schedules ordered canceled. Albumin, blood, can oo a Saute =. =. 2 ee rrimac Chemical Co., 148 

Present limitati . - Egg, technical .......... a 5 Chrome Black A 8 Ey hee State Street, Boston, ann 

FT t limitations of territories of Dextrine—Potato ......... s — 8% Diamond Black F....... 1 = 4 ke t has added t ee that 

igin and destination from and to ~—— cartes lots, tage, Diamond Black P. V.... 100 —1 50 1 as added to its list of products 
an Do Aeieae he dew ee 3 39 a= 3 44 yallocyanine 7 a) 4 the ine — . 4 4 
vhich cotton concentrated and com- Pe + wale. ot een ae 72 fue Codes Bi: Lek. - 85 — 103 — _ - or z bleach and 

essed at Cushing may move under yee a aes ae 16 — 16 ere Brown Po ; Se to be used in laundries, 
int rates found not unreasonable or bags, 100 Ib..... ae Acid Anthracene B rown ~~ fairies, ireight cars, markets, ete.; 

none ane Do. bbls, 100 Ib ny ae R. H. eee ‘etic acid in st ' 
iduly prejudicial. Complaint in No. Sago, flour ...... ke a ee oo a cetic acid in strengths from 56 per 

935 dismissed.” Starch, corn, bags, carload Indigo— — 7 70 cent. to glacial. 

Wie seta ° - te -— 2 82 Synthetic, 20% paste.... 22 — The New York Color & Chemica] 
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ainfenance cost my 
is low2=— q 


LUNKENHEIMER 


REGRINDING 
VALVES 


have proved this trve by the re- 
sults they have given in every 
class of service, extending over 
a period of half a century. 


The success of Lunkenheimer 
Regrinding Valves is determined 
and made certain by the Lun- 
kenheimer method of manu- 
facture, which provides a special 
bronze composition for each 
part, depending on the function 
the part performs, making the 
valves as near wear- -proof as can 
be attained. 


The regrinding seating sur- 
faces provide ready means for 
effecting repairs when necessary 
and at small cost. 


Globe, Angle and Cross Valves 
and Horizontal, Angle, Vertical 
and Swing Check Valves for 
pressures up to 200 and 300 
pounds. 


Booklet 517-ED lists and de- 
scribes the entire line. Shall we 
send you a copy? 


FIG 407 
‘America’s Best since _ 1862” — 


ae ghee 


EST MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE Sar Wend SPECIALTIES 


ence "CINCINNATI LUS A:\cnmon 


EXPORT DEPT. 129-195 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 





THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH. 


The General Purpose Clutch 


Originally made for the lineshaft, where it is a great 
factor in the saving of power by eliminating extra belt- 
ing, pulleys and hangers by driving direct from the 
lineshaft 


A Line- \ Machine 
Shaft Cluteh Cluteh 


A Counter- — i A Cut-off 
Shaft Clutch Coupling Clutch 


Manually \utomatically 


Operated Operated 


SINGLE CLUTCH WITH 
PULLEY 

Later, made for machinery, where it is satisfying a 
long felt want for a small, compact and powerful 
clutch. In a great many cases special designs are 
necessary. The Johnson Clutch is easily made special 
to meet certain conditions 

Not a cheap clutch, but reliable and durable 


Write for Violet Catalog 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. mancuester conn 


GAmMmMraAAcroh 
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IGHTY-ONE months’ steady service is the record 
of a C-P Air Compressor—an index to the unfailing 
performance C-P Compressors will render in your plant. 


Read what these users say—for, after all, on-the-job 
performance counts most! 
“Ta 1915 we purchased from you another C-P Compressor which has 
been in continuous operation six years and nine months, working sixteen 
hours per day.’ 


“Our experieuce with other types of compressors convinces us that 
the Simplate Valve is reliable and economical.’ 


Yet, the Simplate Valve is but one C-P feature. Know 
all about all C-P features. Ask for Bulletins 400 and 418 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
Chicago Pneumatic Building, 6 East 44th St., New York 
Sales and *Service Branches all over the World 


SR TNGmANS Cc — EVELAND *Los ANGELES *PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE 
ENVER *MINNBEAPOLIS *PITTSBURGH *ST. Louis 
oberon NEW ORLEANS RICHMOND TULSa 
#CING INNATI EL Paso @New YORK SaLt Lake City 
Houston ®SAN FRANCISCO 


of the DOUBLE CONE TYPE are of 
strong construction, easily applied to, or 
removed from shafts. The ideal coup- 
ling for cotton mills. 


We are Manufacturing Engineers, spe- 

cializing on Power Transmission Machin- 

ery. We will be glad to co-operate with 
your engineers in solving your 
transmission problems. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG,’ PA. 


YOZ—-—VCON 
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More Than Beautiful 


Fine quality textiles are more 
than beautiful things to look at. 
They have a utility and wearing 
quality which creates demand. 

The use of the special purpose 
alkalies 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 


Wyandotte Kier Boiling 
Special 


greatly assist the mill man in 
producing these results. And their 
cost is low. 


Ask your supply man. 
THIS TRADE MARK 


“Wyandotte” 


Cao | 








Cm 3. B. Ford Companp. 
Warten Ge 2k 


IN EVERY PACKAGE 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


NORWOOD 


Clean, Pure, 
Sparkling Water 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


FILTERS 




























DECAL SO 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
8& E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa 
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When installing a machine for Carbon- 
izing, Dyeing, Bleaching, Drying 
or Finishing 
be sure you are buying a 


Berry Wheel 


or Fan 
with no back draught 


Applicable to 
make of Dryer 
Used by the leading 
textile mills 
Manufacturea by 

HUN BERRY 
FAN CO. 

28 Binford Street 
Boston 
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any 
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Co., 98 John street, New York, N. Y., 
has arranged for an increase in capital 
from $100,000 to $350,000, for ex- 
pansion. 

The Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 85 Ames 
Building, Boston, Mass., is said to 
have plans under consideration for 
the rebuilding of the portion of its 
plant at Newington, N. H., destroyed 
by fire, Jan. 23, with loss approximat- 
ing $25,000. 

The By-Products Chemical Cor- 
poration, Wilmington, Del., has been 
incorporated under state laws with 
capital of $200,000. The company is 
represented by George C. Herring, 
Jr., attorney, Wilmington. 


Dye Shipments Stopped 


WasHincton, D. C.—Cable ad- 
vices to the Department of Commerce 
recently reported complete stoppage 
by Germany of shipments of repara 
tion dyes to France and Belgium. 
Shipments to the United States, the 
cable said, would not be affected. 
France has made no seizures so far, 
but the industry is sadly crippled. A 
large proportion is situated in the 
Ruhr and other plants are largely de- 
pendent on industrial supplies from 
that region. 


Bradford Market 
(Continued from page 37) 


may drop out of the market and let 
prices sag unexpectedly. On the other 
hand, it is pointed out that already a 
large portion of the new clips has 
been sold—in the case of South 
America the major portion—and if 
such a development occurs, there will 
be so little new wool left that users 
may take a long view and still go on 
buying. B.A.W.R.A. is not likely to 
let any wool go below what it deems 
a reasonable price. A month or two 
or even three months will be allowed 
to elapse if it is necessary to nurse 
the market. For the time being the 
problem is to keep the raw material 
advance within reasonable limits. 


Improving Employment 


On 


woolen 


the 
con- 


the whole employment in 

and worsted 
tinues to improve. For December the 
of unemployment was 
only 4.1 per cent. Three per cent is 
good, two per cent exceedingly good, 
because there is always a margin of 
unemployment which cannot be 
avoided. Even in the hosiery indus- 
try, which has been run at extreme 
pressure, there was 1.7 per cent un- 
employment in the middle of the year, 
and in December 2.1 per cent. 


industries 


percentage 


The woolen and worsted industry 
reached as low as 3.3 per cent in Oc- 
tober, but the increase to 4.1 in De- 
cember is probably a seasonal move- 
ment. Compared with a year ago, 
December shows a greater improve- 
ment than October. In December, 
1921, the percentage of unemploy- 
“ent was 13.4. 


Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


WORLD 


The Art of Dye Making 


Manufacturer Needs Knowledge of 
Application as Well as Science 





of a knowledge of 
the art of dyeing as to the 
dye manufacturer is emphasized in a 
bulletin entitled “ The Art of Dye- 
stuff Manufacture,” published by the 
Althouse Chemical Co., Reading, Pa. 
This bulletin, which is the second of 


The importance 


asset 


an 


a series being issued by the company, 


states, in part, as follows: 

“A great deal has been written 
about the chemistry, the science of 
synthetic dyestuffs. Little has been 


written of the art of making dyestuffs. 
Yet there art in making dye- 
stuffs, just as there is an art in every 
technical industry. 

“It is true that there is a distinc- 
tion in one respect between the art 
of dye making, that is, 1 far as 
the synthetic dyes are considered, and 
the average technical industry, in that 
a knowledge of the science preceded 
knowledge ot the art. 

“It is pertinent here to consider 


1s 


an 


in 


SO 


what is the essential difference be- 
tween the science and the art of an 
industry. In one sense the art is the 
inclusive term. To say one has a 


mastery of the art of dyestuff manu- 
facture, implies one knows all that is 
required to produce a merchantable 
product, and this perforce includes a 
As there 
a certain something required be- 
yond the science to make the mer- 
chantable dyestuff, to make it uni- 
formly and economically, that extra 
knowledge is what is called the knowl- 
edge of the art. 

“So far as the average man is con- 
cerned, a dyestuff is not a finished 
product; it is in its applied form, as 
the dyed fibre or fabric that it has in- 
terest for the ultimate consumer. In 
the application of dyes to fibres, few 
but will admit there is far more art 
at the present time than there is sci- 
ence. Admitting this condition, the 
value of a knowledge of the art of 
dyeing to the dye maker is easily ap- 


pre ciated.” 


knowledge of the science. 


1S 


New Equipment for School 

[wo new humidifying systems have 
donated to the Textile 
North Carolina 


recently been 


Department of the 


State College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. This equipment has been donated 
by the Parks-Cramer Company and 


the Bahnson | Che Ingersoll- 
Rand ¢ contributed the air 
compressor and the Goulds Mfg. Com- 
pany the water pump, which are used 
in connection with the Parks-Cramer 
system. \nother recent to 
the equipment has been a new eight- 
head comber made by the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, which has been donated 
by that company 


ompany 
ompany 


addition 


The Paton 
have engaged the engineering 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., for report and super- 
vision on a water-wheel problem caused 


by break on the main wheel 


SHERBROOKE CAN 


Mfg. Co 


services of 


Or I 










DIAMOND 
ALKALI 
COMPANY | 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Textile Soda 
Special Alkali 
Modified Sodas 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


US. 


DoD 


tories located at 
Painesville, Ohio, on 
three trunk line Rail- 
roads enable us to 
place at the disposal 
of our consumers a 
that 


service is 


usual. 


un- 


ox 2, 2, 
~~ D> 


Address Inquiries to 


GENERAL OFFICES 


Our complete fac- 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


——_—_——_—-_——_—_—- = 
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thousandths of an inch. 
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What the Wool Sorter Saw 


Which Has a Good Tip For YOU 


‘A professional wool sorter probably has the most 
His eye is 
of wool fibers within a few 
Millions of dollars worth of 
and sold on this ocular measurement. 


vision of any skilled specialist. 


ined to judge the size 
bought 


\Ve recently invited one of these experts to bring 
few samples and examine them under Cooper Hewitt 


ight. Drawing out the fibers of one of his samples 


nd looking at them under the lamp in our office, he 
‘Why! this 


much coarser 


once remarked, with some surprise: 


ght magnifies the fibers. They look 


they really are.” 


hat Cooper Hewitt light has a virtual magnifying 


power we have long known, but had never before met 


uch a direct, practical demonstration of the fact. 
Keumaneneme 
(he next day a scientific journal came to our desk, 
which was a technical article by one of the highest 
world. Among the facts 
“Increase in visual acuity 
oduces visual magnification.” That is, anything that 


uthorities on optics in the 


herein set forth was this: 


nereases the sharpness of small objects increases their 





apparent size. 


Here was the scientific explanation of the wool 
rter’s observation. The visual acuity 
roduced by Cooper Hewitt light is well known. 


increase in 


\ light that increases the working power of the eye 


ught to be valuable in the textile mill—shouldn’t you 


Our Industrial Lighting Briefs give the whole story 


n few words. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric sie 
ive 
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Financial Quotations 
(Continued from page 51) 


Laurel Lake Mills, com........ 55 
Laurel Lake Mills, pfd........ 100 
Téncoin Mise. Co. ...cccececes . 105 
Mechanics Mills ........ vcos ROO 
Merchants Mfg. Co 

we Ne 125 
oe ener ees 107 
Parker Millis, COM........66.> 50 
Parker Mills, pfd........... ie ale 
Pilgrim Mills, com.. aden eee 
Pilgrim Mills, pfd.. a ae ne 
POO meee, GD. 4 s0 ce scnews : : 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co....... 
oy a ee 275 
Sanford Spinning Co., com..... 
Sanford Spinning Co., pfd...... 
BOACORRSE BES .....cccceswcee 
SE irk 65's ves be anewne 
EMME DRUEID 2c ss cwndvosice Ba 
OOD He OO soos cc waciccasics 140 
TOCUMMINON BUNS 2.60 cccccvsseve 7 
7ro7 G.. & W. Manel s. .. 02.00% 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co...... s aan 
Wampanoag Mills ....... 1206. ae 
oe | | ee ee 100 





* New stock 


Miscellaneous Shares 





95 


50 
97% 
125 


107 


Reported by M. H. Wildes & Co., Inc., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bid. Asked 
BRUINS cs céuteanndosnaveens 110 113 
Bates 235 240 
Bigelow-Hartford, com 132 136 
Brookside ; . ‘ sos ae 190 
Columbus Mfg ; ree aa 
Dwight sees ewnewens 115 120 
Edwards ...... ak eae os eee 116 120 
POEL, an catnip aciaiee0 actos bene 180 185 
Farr Alpaca ae . 182 186 
Gime BEBIS cccccenscccvssewes 130 135 
RENE vn we sswheccnesanees 7 78 
eS Serer 82 85 
Hamilton Woolen . ; 100 105 
LAMORREOT, COM, .cccccvvescses 140 145 
[ME occ saa sew see ue 102 ss 
LRMOE . 2. csvccsccenvessscevies 125 oe 
EAWOGMRS accccuvectcosaesonss 100 105 
Lowell Bleachery ............. 130 1385 
LOU TEE. ons sc esesece cerns 135 138 
Lyman eae oe 187 
Massachusetts 165 170 
Merrimack, com. ........ ‘ 100 105 
REORTOURRON “DEG, < cacceccdévess 86 89 
Nashua, com ; 75 78 
Nashua, pfd ; 99 101 
Naumkeag ice nie arth 250 260 
Pepperell Dahan Sa Ky we ey 165 170 
Plymouth Cordage ........ ee 100 
Tremont & Suffolk 150 155 
Waltham re véxubabaiad 140 es 
Warwick isk ln Mca . 100 
West Poi: nee 120 128 
York . : 118 121 


N. Carolina Textile Sto 


cks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 


N. C., and Greenville, 8. C.) 





Bid. Asked. 
Acme Spinning Co...........--. 116 125 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co. 125 “s 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co. pf. 103 ss 
Arlington Cotton Mills......... 215 261 
REPPIN 65k oc nsw a's avenees 121 126 
Clare BIES. CO.ccvicccccecnccces 101 oe 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills......... 136 oe 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills, pfd.... 103 106 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10). 13 om 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par $25) 19 ee 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., pfd. 104 - 
Clover MiG ....ccccccsvveseee 100 > 
Climax Spinning Co.........0.- 190 200 
Crescent Spinning Co.......... 132 2% 
CO DRI cn s-S5 ns 050 50450005 120 Tr 
Dresden Cotton Mills ......... 226 235 
Durham Hosiery, pfd.......... 80 86 
Durham Hosiery “ B.”........ 19 20 
Dastermn Bie. Co...22..06ss00% 97 100 
in es. SIRs Axa Seas eKeswe ee 147 oe 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co......... 116 oe 
Erwin Cotton Mils Co., pfd... 103 106 
RL, a bes 4000 06 8018S 165 o*” 
Gibeom Mig. CoO... .cececevsess 105 oe 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.)...... 62 69 
Grace Cotton Mill Co......... ; - 
ee Sn ere 224 250 
Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co..... 15 16% 
Hanes, P. H., oo. Co., Pra. 104 ‘> 
Henrietta, pfd. ... . 105 109 
Jennings Cotton Mills. eet ose mee > 
Linford Mills .. sane sit 98 100 
Lola Mfg. Co... os. ae ; 
Locke Cotton Mills Co. he eennes 165 _ 
Bivens BE 2... scesvesccss cane, ne 72 
National Yarn Mill........... 170 176 
Parkdale Mills ........ piaie'® 123 131 
Perfection Spinning Co...... 98 100 
Priscilla Spinning Co......... 60 64 
Ranlo Mfg. Co... wise inn al ; 
Rex Spinning Co.. pian 86 
Rex Spinning Co., _. : bis 88 ae 
Ridge Mills ....... eae eeee ; as 
Rowan Cotton Mills c ics 103 112 
Roanoke Mills, ist pfd... . 103 ‘ 
Roanoke Mills, 2d pfd...... : 99 rs 
Rosemary, pfd me ete 99 101 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co...... 98 100 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co 104 ss 
Sterling Spinning Co ee | 
Superior Yarn Mills..... ree. 101 
Victory Yarn Mills C< tg . 99 
Victory Yarn Mills Co........ 96 100 
Winget Y: Mills Co 77 81 
Wiscasset Mills Co...........- 160 . 
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Business News 





Auction Sale of Erie Howitzer 


Plant 

The Director of Sales, War 
partment, announces that the ©: 
termaster General of the Army 
offer for sale on the premises, 
auction, at 2:00 P. M., Friday, Ma: 
9, 1923, the Government owned la: 
buildings, improvements and equ 
ment located at the Erie Howit::r 
Plant, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

This plant, covering 12 acres 
land, originally owned by the Amer- 
can Brake Shoe & Foundry Compa 
was purchased by the War Depa 
ment in 1917, for the productior 
howitzers. 

The property consists of: Three 


brick, steel and concrete build 
720’x129’ 9”, 600’x75’, 640’x1: 
brick, treme and steel additions 


brick, steel and cor 
210°x34"; bond hous 
200’X27 39x27’; time ho 
75 xat" room, 80’ mas". 
provements consist of adequate s 
tracks, Gantry cranes, steam power 
plant, clectric sub-station, eng 
room, and such equipment as air 
oil tanks, generato: 
motors, ctc. 

Terms of sale, itemized stat« 
of improvements, condition of p: 
erty, etc., may be obtained fror 
Quartermaster General, Room 8, 
Munitions Building, Washingt 
D. C.; or Samuel T. Freeman & ‘ 
official auctioneers, 1519 Chest: 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Electric Power Club’s Annual 
Meeting to Be Held in June 

It is announced by S. N. Clarkson, 
executive secretary, Kirby Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, that the next annual 
meeting of the Electric Power Clut 
will be held on June 11 to 14, at The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia, 
where this association was organizeé 
in 1908. It is expected that a con- 
siderable amount of important stand 
ardization of electric power appara- 
tus will be effected at the meeting 
because the new edition of the Elec- 
tric Power Club handbook will be 
published soon thereafter, and all the 
different sections of the club art 
working to accomplish as much as 
possible this Spring in order to gé 
their work into the new handbook 


520’x100’ 4” 

crete additions, 
office, 
boxing 


compressors, 


Heads Reading Iron Co. Sales 


Organization 
H. F. Mattern has recently 
appointed sales manager of the Reac- 


ing Iron Co., of 
succeed the late E. 
Mr. Mattern 
[ron Co. in I9gI1 
was given the New England 
southern territories to cover. MM: 
Mattern’s record in these territ 
led to his appointment, in 1919, as 4° 
sistant sales manager. Fro 
position, for the last three ye 


has specialized in oil country bi 


Reading, P 
F. Mishler. 
joined the Re g 
as a salesmat 
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covering the Mid-Continent and Cali- 
fornia oil fields. 


Now With Power Specialty Co. 

Paul T. Buckler, for 14 years with 
the Detroit Stoker Co. as manager 
successively of the Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
iand and New York offices, is now 
with the Power Specialty Co., for 
whom he is assisting the New York 
office, in the sale of Foster Super- 
heaters and Economizers. 


General Offices Removed 

The general offices of the Metro- 
politan Sewing Machine Corp., have 
been removed to 303 Fourth avenue, 
New York. The company has at its 
new offices an exhibit of its machines 
in operation and of a full line of 
samples of their work. 


Spun Silk Market 


(Continued from page 65) 
ued decline in franc exchange has 
added to the betterment of the domes- 
tic market, quotations for both for- 
eign and domestic spun products be- 
ng almost on a par. Domestic spin- 
ners are meeting with a little diffi- 
‘ulty in procuring waste silk and are 
being hard pressed in their efforts to 
fill orders on hand which call for im- 
nediate deliveries. Broad silk weav- 
ers continue to go into the use of the 
spun product, in large volume. 

Prices are as follows: 


5.40 BOOS. co cavvacasus 4.40 
20 10-2 ..4.20 
5.10 60-1 .4.60 
ones C0 0be 4.78 





Art Silk Steady 


Demand Continues in Good Order 
—Knitters Are Heaviest Buyers 
Demand continues of a heavy or- 
ler in the art silk trade with much 

the same line of users. featuring in 

‘his demand, orders being placed more 

ireely than has been true for some 

time past. Especially is this true 
mong hosiery knitters 
mong the most active users. Outer- 
wear knitters and broadsilk weavers 
are both desirous of early deliveries. 

Prices which are effective through 
March are quoted as follows: 

300 DENIER 





wade A—Bleached............ 2.65 

trade _B—Bleached............. . 2.45 

rade C—Bleached............. 2.35 
150 DENIER 

made A—Bleached............- 2.80 

rade B—Bleached..........56++++: . 2.60 

TOGO CDreBIORCMOG. oc cc cc vceesevesces 2.40 





Cotton Stocks Reduced 
The Merchants National Bank of 
Boston computes the total stocks of 
otton in the United States at the end 
lyecember at 7,289,000 bales this 
gainst 9,590,000 last year and 
rage of 10,900,000 in the last 
vears. Spinners’ stocks were 
21.000 year against 1,738,000 
ar and an average of 1,600,000 
last four years. Stocks in 
and private storage, on planta- 
nd in transit were 5,368,000 
his vear against 7,852,000 last year 
average of 9,300,000 in the 

ir years. 


this 


who are. 
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OBITUARY 
D. H. Anderson 


D. H. Anderson, vice-president of 
the Commercial National Bank, Char- 
lotte, N. C., president of the Atlantic 
Waste Co. and secretary and director 
of the Highland Park chain of cotton 
mills, and director of the Anchor Cot- 
ton Mills at Huntersville, died at his 
home Feb. 2. He was about 60 
years old and had been prominent in 
business circles in this city for many 
years, 





Theron Fell 


Theron Fell, Portland, Oregon, 
originator of the Pendleton Indian 
blanket and a pioneer woolen manu- 
facturer on the Pacific Coast, died 
last week. Mr. Fell built the Pendle- 
ton Woolen mills in 1893. He became 
manager of the Portland Wool Ware- 
house Co. in 1917 and later was con 
nected with the Western Warehouse 
Co. 





William Meade Robinson 

William Meade Robinson, a direc- 
tor of the Ohio Falls Dye & Finishing 
Works, Louisville, Ky., and formerly 
vice-president of the old Beargrass 
Woolen Mills Co. and an officer in 
the cotton goods firm of Robinson 
Hughes Co., died last week at the age 
of 66 years. 





Henry W. Barret 
Henry W. Barret, for some 
active in the operation of 
Eclipse Woolen Mills Co., Louisville, 
Ky., and later president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Kentucky, died last 
week at the age of 80 years. 
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Combing in N. So. Wales 

Consul Wormuth has reported to 
the Textile Division, bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., that there has been pro- 
posed in the city of Goulburn, New 
South Wales, a new wool combing 
mill which will bear the name of the 
‘Goulburn Woolen Mills, Ltd.” It is 
understood that this proposition will 


have an_ authorized capital of 
£150,000. The plant proposed to be 
erected will have a capacity of 


1,400,000 Ibs. of wool per annum. It 
is stated in the report of th 
visional directors that ‘the leading 
Japanese buyers are prepared to enter 
into contracts for the entire produc- 
tion of the mills.” The scheme con- 
stitutes a step in the decentralization 
of the New South Wales woolen in- 


pro- 


dustry. It will mean a saving in 
freight now paid to Sydney (140 
miles), the elimination of cartage, 
handling and brokerage charges, and 


it will be the first noticeable example 
of industrializing the small towns. 


Navy Wants Cotton Rags 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, will open bids on Feb. 13 
for Ibs. of colored 
cleaning rags. 


30,000 cotton 


years 


WORLD 





Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, ‘Tubes, and Skeins. 
Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





BLACKSTONE THREAD CO. 


CONVERTERS[}OF 


Yarns and Threads for the Trade 


Glazing on Spools and Tubes 


for all purposes 


244 Pine Street 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


COMMISSION CARDING and SPINNING 


On Woolen Yarns up to 6 run 
Inquiries solicited 


McCURN YARN COMPANY, 85 Foster St., 





WANTED 


BRADFORD YARN SPINNING ON 
COMMISSION. Reply with full 


particulars to 


Box 64, 620 St. James Bldg., New York 
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Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super 
tntendents or overseers for any denartunens 
of mill work learn of suitable men 


apon application by mail or telephone to 
G T. NLEVY, care Textile orld, 111 
Sammer 8t., Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER OF WEAVING IN WOOLEN OR 
WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by a man 
50 years of age, American, married. Worked on 
plain and fancy woolen and worsted. Familiar 
with Crompton and fancy Knowles looms. Good 
recommendations. 

O. B. 7800, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


ON 

wanted 
married. 
all fancy, 
Good recommen- 


OVERSEER BURLING AND MENDING 
oo OR WORSTEDS. Position 
by a man 32 years of age, American, 
Worked on staple and fancy woolens, 
piece and skein dye worsteds. 
dations. 


O. B. 7801, Textile World, 


Boston, 


Mass. 


Cc HEMIST OR 








HEAD DYER, TEXTILE 
SUPERINTENDENT. Position wanted by a man 
50 years of age, American, married. Worked on 
artificial silk yarns and piece goods, visia straw, 
horsehair, wovol and worsted yarns Familiar 
with Klauder-Weldon and Giles machinery. Good 
recommendations 

O. B. 7802, Textile World, 


Boston, Mass 


WEAVING IN ‘WOOLEN OR 
WORSTED MILL Position wanted by a man 
43 years of age, English, married Worked fine 
worsteds to the lowest grade of shoddy. Familiar 
with Knowles, Crompton and Crompton & Thayer 
ooms. Good recommendations 

O. B. 7803, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER OF 





Worcester, Mass. 


COMMISSION WEAVING 


Wanted for 10 C. & K. Looms. 4 x 
4 box 20 harness 66” reed space. 
Give full particulars as to work, etc., 
in first letter. 
Address Ady Textile World 
New York 
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OVERSEER OF SPINNING IN WOOLEN 
MILL. Position wanted by a man 29 years of 
age, American, married. Worked on kerseys, bil- 
liards, auto cloth, boys’ suitings, ladies’ dress 
oods. Familiar with D & F and J & B mules 
300d recommendations. 


O. B. 7805, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


Ue 


AGENT OR SUPERINTENDENT OF COTTON 
MILL. Position wanted by a man 50 years of 
age, English, married. Worked on plain, fancy 


novelties. Familiar with all kinds of machinery. 
Good recommendations. 


O. B. 7806, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


eee 


MASTER MECHANIC. Position wanted by a 
man 82 years of age, Belgian, married. Expert 
on falling mills, dryers, dye kettles, scouring 

machines, any make. Good recommendations. 

0. B. 7807, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


essen 


INSIDE MANAGER OF DRAWING, SPIN.- 
NING, TWISTING, WINDING, WARPING, 
REELING, ETC., IN WORSTED MILL. 
Worked on worsted mixes and whites, botany, 
cross-breds, alpaca, mohair, etc. Familiar with 
all makes or drawings, spinning, winding and 
reeling machinery. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 7809, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
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SUPERINTENDENT, AGENT OR MANAGER 
OF A COTTON MILL. Position wanted by a 
man 37 years of age, American, married 
Worked on tire fabrics and fine goods. Familiar 
with all makes of cotton machinery. Good 
recommendations. 

0. B. 7810, Textile World, Boston, Mar« 
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= Rates: 1 in., $3.00; 2 in., 

$6.00 ; 3 in., $8.40; 4 in. 
$11.20; 5 in. $13.75 
6 in. $16.50. Space 
used as desired. Fur- 
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Men Wanted 








| WANTED 


A-1| overseer of weaving, must 
understand Crompton-Knowles 
loom; also a good manager of 
i help. Want a man not over 
forty-five years of age. For in- 
terview give full particulars in 
first letter. Apply to 


ALBANY FELT COMPANY 
Albany, N. Y. 








| . SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


For 65 Loom woolen mill in 
Southern New England. 
State experience and salary 
expected. All replies will 
be held strictly confidential. 


Address Adv. 219, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave, New York 















WANTED BOSS DYER 


For Woolen Mill. State experi- 
ence and pay expected in the 


first letter. 
THE E. BE. HILLIARD CO. 
Buckland, Conn, 


WANTED 
ASSISTANT DYER 


Experienced in Silk Piece Dyeing. 
In reply give experience in detail. 


Address ADV. 188, Textile World 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York 





WANTED SALESMAN 


lo represent Manufacturer of Sizin 
Gums and Modified Starches for 
TEXTILE MILLS on a commission basis 
in New Jersey and New York In 

state experience, which will be 

is confidential 


Addr Ady 










Position Wanted 
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POSITION WANTED 
Young Man—age 23—Philadelphia 
Textile School Graduate, experi- 
enced on Woolens and Worsteds, 
desires position in mill. 


Box 442, 2501 World Tower Bldg 
New York City 














TEXTILE WORLD 


WEAVING 
SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


By large old established, well 
rated Pile Fabric Mill in New 
England, making Mohair 
Upholstery. Permanent Posi- 
tion. Good salary. All re- 
plies treated confidential. 


Address Adv. 231, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


EXPERIENCED FULLER 
WANTED 


to take charge of the Wet Department 
of wool and worsted combination of 
mills, the dyeing and finishing of same 
being done in one mill. This man must 
be well-experienced in, and have a com- 
plete knowledge of, fulling all classes of 
wool, worsted and combination fabrics, 
and particularly experienced in the full- 
ing of Bolivias, pile finish effects, and 
know how to direct this Department, 
covering the whole Wet Process of this 
class of goods. 

Good opportunity and permanent posi- 
tion for the right man, who will receive 
a high salary and interest in this De- 
partment. All correspondence will be 
strictly confidential. Reply 

Address Adv. 240, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED 


SALESMAN—CALLING ON TEX- 
TILE MILLS to handle ** MOTH 
DOOM as a side line on commis- 
sion. 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY CO. 
2411 N. 6th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED 


A FIRST CLASS LOOM 
FIXER for fancy work on 


Knowles looms. 
\UBURN WOOLEN CO., Auburn, N. Y. 





WANTED 


A first-class designer, experienced 
in worsted novelty dress goods and 
fancy men’s wear. 


BRIGHTWOOD MANUFACTURING CO 
North Andover, Mass 





Position Wanted 





KNITTER—OVERSEER 
Who has had !8 years experience thor- 
oughly familiar with COOPER, WILD- 
MAN, SCOTT & WILLIAMS and other 
makes—8 to 16 cut. Also experienced 
on all kinds of yarns used for under- 
wear. 40 years old, married. Refer- 
ences. 
Address Adv. 163, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





The Textile | 
Clearing House 
Will Sell 


It For You 












Business Opportunities 





NEW OR SECOND HAND 


February 10, 1923 


Used Machinery 
z Mill Properties : 
“A Situations, Opportunities 
¥ Sale, Etc. 












Business Opportunities 


PROMPT SHIPMEN 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SKEWERS ETC. 


HARRY C. CHENEY CO. 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY 
IF YOU WANT TO SELL 


JOB TWISTING 


Delivery in skeins, tubes, 
cones, balls or cabled 


ARCHER YARN COMPANY 
77 Washington St. Providence, R. I. 


8 Years with Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
Your Patronage Solicited 


H. L. GALUSHA 
Expert on Erecting D. & F. and J. & B. Mules 


Write for Terms 


11 Lincoln Street Maynard, Mass. 


SURPLUS YARNS 


We buy surplus stock or odd lots of yarn 
in any form, count, color or ply irrespec- 
tive of quantity. Send particulars and 
samples with best price. 


YARN UTILITIES CORPORATION 
415 West Broadway New York City 





FOR SALE 


COMPLETELY EQUIPPED COT- 
TON MILL 
Manufacturing Twines, Mop Yarns 
and Rope. Send for list of equip- 


ment. 
ROMAC MILLS, Memphis, Tenn. 





Men Wanted 





WANTED 
EXPERIENCED MFR. with cap- 


ital or preparatory machinery to 
become associated with  well- 


rated firm in starting up Mill, to 


manufacture Reworked Wool, 


Silk, Camel Hair, etc. 


Address Adv. 48, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave. New York 





EXPERIENCED FINISHER 
WANTED 


by large woolen and worsted textile 
organization operating several mills in 
one of the largest textile centers of the 
United States, to direct the general 
finishing of the work of the various 
mills. Applicant must have a thorough 
knowledge of a large scope and variety 
of finish required on worsted, wool and 
union fabrics, plain and fancy work, 
with special knowledge of pile finish re- 
quired on such fabrics as Bolivia, Chin- 
chilla, Velours, Duvetyns and all varie 
ties of napped and gigged fabrics with 
fancy face finish. Must know how to 
develop this finish from the gray state 
to completion and direct the work in all 
its branches. 

Large salary and an operating interest 
offered the proper man; most excellent 
opportunity and permanent. Applicant 
must be a good executive to handle help, 
get out production and perfection of the 
work. All correspondence will be strictly 
confidential. Reply to 


Address Adv. 239, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 














433 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence,‘ R. |. 


WRITE Us 


We have thousands of bobbins, spools, etc., for immediate Shipment. 
What can you lose by asking us for price and delivery ? 


We know the business 
We may have just what you want 





FOR SALE 
FACTORY SITE 


Water Power. Big 
Acreage 


Address T. H. ATKINSON 
Selma, N. C. 












WANTED 
SURPLUS YARNS 

Silk and Cotton of every description 
WE PAY CASH 


J. C. YARN CO, 
151 Spring 8t. New York, N. Y. 
Phone Canal 10328 











WANTED COTTON YARNS 
from 6s to 10s, any form, single or 
ply. Can use odd lots and low 
grade yarns. Send small sample 


and price. 
OTION FABRICS COMPANY 
D. ALBERT RSID, Treas. 
77 Washington St. Providence, RB. I. 








FOR SALE 


Undeveloped Water Power Sites 
500 to 5000 H.P. in connection Cotton 
Mill and Yarn Mill Sites. 

With side track facilities. 
Labor and Climatic conditions best in 
the South 


Write Adv. 234, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Men Wanted 


WANTED 
CHIEF ENGINEER 


Competent to assume charge of 
Power Plant of 1,000 K.W. 
capacity. Must be familiar 
with water, steam and electric 
power. One having had tex- 
tile mill experience preferred. 
Give experience and references 
in first letter. 


Address Adv. 243, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED 
FULLING MILL FOREMAN 


Must be familiar with manufacture 
Glass Polishing Felt. 
Good Wages, Steady Position 
Address Adv. 237, Textile Wo: 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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